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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 
By MAJOR 0. ECKFORD LTJARD, M.A., I.A. 
WOMEN’S SONGS. 


These songs were collected in the country round Gwalior where the Braj dialect 
is common. 


1. A girl bride’s lament. 


, J& chadh mora baifchie. 

Utar, re mora, main chadhuu ; 

Ja chadh heron apno maeko. 

Aggam dekho, pacham dekho ; 

Kahuh na dikhe maeko. 

Purab dekho, uttar dekho ; 

Kek na dikhe maeko. 

ISFaua dai parde- • ; 

Naua bicharo, kysfc kare ? 

Barnhna dai pardes ; 

Barnhna bicharo, kya kare ? 

Babulai dai pardes; 

Babula bicharo, kya kare ? 

Tahuh na dihon tori je re bijania. 

- Ghudla chadhe, bhaujai, kakul aweii, 
Tahuh ne dihon tori je re bijania. 

P'alki chadhe, tori maia jo awe, 

Tahui) na dihon, bhaujai, tori je re bijania. 
Paeii piade tori lahori bendul awe, 

Tori dihoij, bhaujai, bijci : 

Hans deuhgo, bhaujai, tori bijania. 


The peacock perched on the tree. 

Come down, Oh peacock, I would climb 
And see my mother’s house from your seat. 
I looked south, and I looked west, 

But nowhere could my home be seen. 

I looked east and I looked north 
But not one glance fell on my home. 

The barber 1 gave me away to a foreign land, 
But the barber is not to blame. 

The priest consigned me to a foreign land. 
But the priest is nowise to blame. 

My dear father gave me to a foreign land, 
But my dear father is not to blame. 

Yet will I not give thee thy fan. 

If thy uncle come on his horse, sister-in-law. 
Yet will I not give thee thy fan. 

If thy mother come in a pallet 

Yet, sister-in-law, will I not give thee thy fan. 

But if thy young sister come, even on foot, 

I will give up thy fan ; 

Laughingly will I then give thee thy fan, 
sister-in-law 1 


i The barber acts between, in arranging marriages, the priest, father and uncle, also being 

. concerned. 
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4. A girl asks her brother for a gift. 


Bakin .— Ka Id, ka ki, re bxra, lal kaman ; 
Kaun bhaia kheleii ge gendri. 

Ramchandra k£ lal kaman ; 

Lachhman bhaia, kheleii gendri. 

Khelat, khelat, re bir&, ho gai saijh ; 
Rahnen than ha in dwar par. 

Blud , — Bendul mangan hoe, sex rnaug leo, 
Jo man iehchha hoe, 

Bakin . — Bhaia jimanko thar jo lihoh, 

Bhaujai piwaii ko gadwa 

5. A 

Larki . — Beola cle re mere ne, bhaia badhai. 
Bacjliai t — Kahe ko alan garo ? Kahe ko 
palan garo ? 

Kahe kx moclon kil ? 

Larld . — Sone ko alan garo; sone ko palan 
garo ; 

Rupe 3d mo do kil. 

Laiki apne bhaia Jco: Ya par, mere bhaia, 
podhio , 

Be sir sone ko top. 

Bahar se bhxtar gae ki mat len ; 

“ Kaha jo clean biahin ko ? Kaha kuhwariri 
ko % 

Maid , — Kiiiiwaiiu dije chunri. 


Kakula clax pardes ; 

Kakula bicharo, kya kare 1 
Bara n dai pardes ; 

Biran bicharo, kya kare ? 
Mere karam dai pardes ; 

Karani bicharo, kya kare % 
Mere bhag likho pardes. 
Kaghaj hoe, tahe bahehie ; 
Karam na batehe -’aiii. 
Pitar hoi, tahe badaliye ; 
Karam na badle, jam. 
Kuiiata hoe, tahe pati ; 
Karam na pate jaeh. 


Sister . — Brother who has a red bow, 

And plays at ball. 

(My brother has)a red bow like Ramchandra ’s; 

My brother Lachhman p^s at ball. 

In playing brother, evening has come 

And thy sisters stand (begging) at the door. 

Brother. — (sister) ask of me your request, 

Whatever wish is in your mind. 

Sister . — I would have the dish in which my 
brother eats, 

And the water-jar from which my brother’s 
wife drinks. 

girl’s song. 

Girl. — Friend carpenter, give me a cradle. 

Carpenter. — Of what should I make the 
posts 1 Of what the body ? 

Of what should I fashion the nails ? 

Girl. — Of gold you must make the posts, 
and of gold the body ; 

The nails fashion from silver. 

Girl to brother. — Bear brother, lie in this ; 

And wear your cap of gold. 

(My brother) went inside to ask his mother’s 
advice : 

“ What (says he) shall I give the married 
women and what to the girls 

Mother. — To the girls give chunris. 


My uncle gave me to a foreign land, 

But my uncle is not to blame. 

My brother gave me to a foreign land, 

But my brother is not to blame. 

My past (merit) consigned me to a foreign 
land, 

But my past is not to blame. 

My fate had the foreign land written in it. 

A written paper one may read. 

But one’s destiny cannot be read. 

Even brass you can mould, 

But fate you cannot alter. 

Even a well can be filled up. 

But you cannot fill in your own fate,. 
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2. A girl bride’s homesickness. 


Kankar kunian kakriJi. 

Wahafj base rangrej ; « Amar rang ehunri.s 

Rar'gia, aisi re rafigie chunri, 

Dbing dhing rangio sahelri; 

Khelat hi din jae. 

Murhan likhio sas nanadii, 

Indri 3 dharat rafjg jae. 

Taman likhio sotli, 

Chalat phirat rang jae. 

Ghunghian likhio mere biran, 

Tin dekhat nain siraeiV 5 . 

3. Quarrel between a girl 

LarJci. Hari kaliu k£, piri kalin ki, sakhi, 
meri re bijania ; 

Arosiii hari na prosin hari lahore ; 

Deora ne hari, sakhi, meri re bijania. 
harka, Hat-hia chadhe, bhaujai, tere babul 
a weii, 

Biahiii Dakhan ko chir. 

LarJci . — Biahi paturian ud gain : 

Kunwariu rahin din char : 

Rah gae jhanjhan rukh. 

Top utar lala bhaun giro : 

Rah gae jhanjhan rukh, birinjan rukh. 


Near the stone-built well. 

There dwells the Dyer; “Dye my chunrt 
with everlasting dye 
O dyer, so dye it, my chunri. 

That on its back are my companion’s figures; 
So that I may pass the day with them. 

On the part above my head put figures of 
my mother and sister-in-law, 

That the ring on which I rest the water 
jar may wear them away. 

On the skirt print a figure of my co-wife. 
That as I walk she may fade away. 

But on the veil print the figure of mv 
brother, J 

That I may look on him and rejoices 55 

bride and her brother-in-law. 

Girl.— Oh playmate, I had a fan of green 
and yellow buds ; 

It has been stolen by my husband’s young 
brother; 

No neighbour took my fan, playmate. 

Boy.— Sister-in-law, if thy father come 
upon an elephant, 

To the married coloured cloth from the 
Deccan. 

Girl. — The married wretches have all gone ; 
Bven the girls stayed but a day or so. 

Naught is left but withered trees. 

The boy took off bis cap and fell upon the 
ground : 

Naught remained but withered trees, decay- 
ing trees. 


NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OP THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMQA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 
by dr. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

( Continued from Vol. XL1I1 p. 236. ) 

n § 75 ’ ® esides P ° Sfcp0sitions whieh haTO been enumerated above and which are gene- 
rally used to give the simple meaning of the several declensional eases, Old Western Rajasthani 
(and so all cognate vernaculars) possesses a number of other postpositions, which, as they 
.have a more complicated meaning and perform the function of prepositions rather than of 
^ terminations, must be classed separately. In some grammars of Neo -Inin 

■tied up part being unaffected? VariouS ooIoura tymg knots in it and then dipping it into the dye the 
3 Ring on which a jar is carried on the head. 
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latter are called prepositions. 

many «. coincidi^ 

employment, they always come the nou n governed by them is very 

postpositions proper, but differ from e a (regu l ar l y inflected to not, nai before 

frequently put in the periphrastic f^.^^pWenitive. In the hst below I have 
postpositions in the locative), ms ea “ congtru J wit h the periphrastic genitive and 
marked by (*) postpositions which y , simple genitive or with the simple 

by ( t , postpositions winds » *£«££ " “pife of either construct : 
base, whilst I have left unmarked postpositions, wn i 

*anta% (Ap. antahl < Skt. *antasmin) “ In, mside, with 
*arathal arthm, arffcv(Skt. arthe) “ For ” P., Da?. ; ^ 
agai (Ap. aggahl <Skt. *agrasmin) “ Before ” Dd. 7 , 
agali (Ap. aggille < Skt. agrile) “ Before ” P* 41. ^ 

Rtarca (Ap. antarahi <Skt. *antamsrmn) In,withm r ,, , 

upari (Ap. uppari <Skt. upari) “ Over, above (Adi C.) , 

Mji, Mjai (Ap. kajje < Skt. Urge) “ For ” Indr., Da?., P. ; 

*karctni, °nai (Skt. kdrane) “ For ” Dag. ; 

hedcii (Of. Mod. Guj. kede) “ Behind, after ” F 706, i, 2 ; 

*chehi (Ap. chee, cheahl < Skt. chede) 1 ‘ At the end of ” u. ; . _ 

| tali (Conjunctive participle from talavau) “ Except og., iv., , p. 

****** ( Skt - ^ittaUnay-^ ” Dd. ; .. Llke , after the manner 

*pari, pan, par ad, parii, pain (Ap. paare < Skt. pram em) me, 

of 53 Yog., Indr., Adi., Hh.., P. , -»*- *0 70Q. 

pafc&a? (Ap. fwiftfoW < Skt. *paksasmin)“ Without Adi Da*, P., , 

pakhali (Ap. *pakkhille <Skt. *pafe&) All around Mu , F o01,: u, ,3, , 
lutlm, puthi (Ap. putthahi < Skt. *p;sthasmm) “After, behmd Adi C., Ivanh. 43 , 
bahiri (Ap. bahire = Skt. bahye) “ Without ” P. 175 ; 

bKtari (Skt. abhyantare) “ Within ” Vi. 3, Ja. 29 ; n „ 

*fci, vicai (Ap. vied = Skt. vartmani, Ho., iv, 421. Cf. Pischel, § 202) Between 

P. 259, 276 ; 

vicali (Ap. viccalle) “ Between ” P. 602 ; 

v in a (Ap. OT)»M<Skt. vina) “ Without ” P. 328, 329, 338 ; 

#vis ai (Skt. visage) “ In, within ” Kal., Adi., Bh., etc. ; 
samghdtdi (Skt. samghatake) “ In company with ” Dd. 6 ; 

*saiigu (Ap. sahgahi <Skt. *sahgasmin) “ Along with ” Sast. 48 ; 
sanamukhdi (Skt. sanmukhake) “ In front of ” Dd. 7 ; 

*samipi (Skt. samipe) “ Near ” Indr. 42 ; 
t sahita (tatsama) “ Together with ” P. 326 ; 

sakhi, sdkha'i (Ap. sakkhe <Skt. sahe) “ In the presence of ” Cra., P., F 647 
sima (Ap. siva <Skt. sifna-) “ Up to, till ” Sast. 140, “ From ” Kanh. 105 ; 

Jidi, Mai (From Skt. hetu) “ By reason of, for ” Sast. 101, F 532, iv, 3 . 

CHAPTER IV. 

Adjectives. 

§ 7 6. Adjectives require but very little consideration. Their employment in Old 
Western Rajasthani is chiefly the same as in Modern Gujarati and Marw&ri. When 
a dmit t ing oi inflexion (cf . § 56), they are made to agree with the noun in. gender, number and 
case, with the exception of feminine adjectives, which make no distinction of number and 
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case, but use an uninfleeted form in °-i throughout in declension. All the adjectival post- 
positions of the genitive, namely : tanaii, nail , Jceraii, mix , Jcaii , obey the same rule, and so also- 
the possessive genitives of the personal pronouns and the present and past participles.- 
Examples for each case are : 

Singular . . 

Nom. . Viveka-rupiu hathiu Qil. 1, kasta-rupini sdpini Kal. 5, visaya-rupiii pa\i Indr.. 
44, ghuyada-tanaii gigu Kal. 3 ; 

Accus. : tapa-nu upadega Up. 3, mahan ana P. 509 ; 

. ** &dambari Adi G., aparn buddhit Tcari Kal. 5, sneha-na'i rdgit Bh., ndma-ni 

sarikhan Adi. 7 5 ; 

Obi. -Gen. : daitya-na garva-rahai KaL I, tdhardprabhdva-tau Kal. 19, manta purusa- 
nal Yog. ii, 68, dihsd lidU-putUi Up. 39 ; 

Loc. . anerai dini Adi C., pdchili rated ibid., Jamund-ndi tlri P. 263, rdn-ni Jcuksat 
Adi. C. ; 

Plural. 

Nom. : saghali-i riddhi Bh. 25, mo taka MM Yog. ii, 54, ahamkdra-na dhani Indr. 67, 
kusuma-tarii maid Kal. 28, mugati-nd sukha Ja. 3 ; 

Instr. : tddhe vdyue Up. 182, vacana-rupini doril , Indr. 2, ethane harme Bh. 76, naraka- 
ni jvdlde Adi. 38, mahisa-ne mdse kari Yog. ii, 45 ; 

Obl.-Gen. : dina thodild-mdJii Rs., saghald prd ni-nai vised Yog. ii, 20, deva-tand kusuma - 
tan i vrsti Kal. 20 ; 

Loc. : ghani dese Kanh. 19, ghani digi-thi Adi. 13, sagale-hi yuddhe Adi C., taruvara-ne 
phulade E 562, i, 3. 

§ 77 . To the general rule of the adjectives agreeing with the nouns, there is, however, 
one exception, which deserves notice. Sometimes, though very rarely, nouns in the instru- 
mental have their adjectives in the oblique-genitive case. Examples are : 

indriya-ruptyd core 66 By the thieves, the senses ” (Indr. 1), 

sesa thakata tevisa ti [ r ] thamkare “ By the remaining twenty- three tirthamkaras (Adi C.), 

sagald-hi dukklie raliita cc Pree from all pains ” (Adi C.). 

The same construction is adopted in Modern Gujarati, when an adjective refers to a 
noun in the instrumental (agentive), that is the subject of a transitive verb. 

§78- When adverbially used, adjectives are capable of two constructions, viz. : they 
either assume the neuter singular termination and remain unchanged for all cases, or are 
declined according to gender, number and case exactly like any attributive adjective. I shall 
call “adjectival adverbs ” adjectives in the former construction and adverbial adjectives 
adjectives in the latter construction. The adjectival adverbs will be dealt with in the 
chapter of the adverbs (see § 102). Here are some examples of adverbial adjectives : 
gadhaii abhimdni “ Very much proud ” (Up. 27), 
gddJii dohili chdi C£ (She) is very difficult 55 (Sast. 8), 
teputra ehavaii sukhi <c That son (of yours) is so happy ! 5J (Adi C.), 
nabha-thaki nicau utaryaii “ (He) alighted down from the sky ” (E 783, 52), 
vani avaipachaii vali “ (He) goes to the forest again (P. 263), 
kddvyd pacha “ Why did you come back ? 55 (P. 391), 
vahilituvale “ Return soon ” (fem.) (P.308), 

aghaiijai te pdchaii valdi c c After having gone forward, (he) turns back ’ s (P. 584) , 
pahili Jceha-ni puja Jcaru “ Whom should I worship first ? ” (Adi C.), 
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Mirjm ymrau w<n , w 

snake, than resort to a bad preceptor 55 (Sast. 38). 

The same practice has survived in both Gujarati and Marwari. In the latter Wuave 
we have a clear example thereof in the employment of the adjectives paro, varo ro totoJL 
a kind of verbal mtensives. Por the origin of these adjectives see § 147 Imstan^ of h “ 
■employment in Old Western Rajasthani are the following : ^ 

te urahaii lyaii C£ Bring it here ! 53 (Adi C.), 
hanyd uraM dnaii ‘ b Bring the maiden here! 55 (Adi C) 

Candanabala-nu hatha parahaii Tddhaii “ (She) thrust Candanabala’s hand away ” Uo 34 
aguci pamhati Icari “ After having removed impurity ” Up 54 5 V ’ 

§79. In the same way asin all Neo-Indian vernaculars, in the Old Western Eaiastlmni 
too the comparative degree of the adjectives is expressed byputtingthe object ^th which 

cTT “ th , e i bi “‘ ive By snoh * ■>— W&- 

w “ some 'T oes of ae doubie ^ 

»ay in which Somasundara renders fnto Old Xto Ritarth -^th * TT’ *° ^ ““ ’“““ 1 
in ‘tam,-yara in the original, aema y be “™- 

,P “' *“!«“»<■>■«*) “In a greater degree ”, an adjectival adverb (Up 1 101 
tZaM S t fftt ' mnUam) " E ™»trongertham that ” (Up. 142) ’ 

Th^ meaning in Bihari (Hoernle’s Gaudian Grammar $ 388) 

tireSS“«Mlre - — * - i'SU 

aud thaki, thl Examples are • 

(1) tujha-nai jivya-pSki marar.a rudu “ To thee death (is) better than life ” (Dae i 12) 
e *a e *a pa u a % a dipai “ The one is more shining than the other 35 (Qal 74) 
atm-roaa-pahi adhiki 11 Sweeter than ambrosia ” (Csl 175) '• 

C5r iMIMM cdi.M •• More than the men of good ooninot (8a,« 101) 

for hisco-rehgioml ” ° TO rek “° M ' ^ “ d »<*, affection that 

(Bh.2),'™^ «**»- “ H ”S« than the water of the 

“ ps-Oiaii adiiinii “ This one (is) greater than we " (Adi C ) 

guru-lhaki yUrnM^m •• (He) sits on a seat higher than (h s) preceptor’s ” (Cri 1 

(P, Sr ““ ““ “ “ ~ (i) X r th S JgToLm .. 

isiih^o—’ *— p— 

MSrwari with s» , have fonnd no trais in the » l ^ “ d 

van (See g 147) °°“ P " ativc 

The superlative degree being ^ ° f * ” (Up ’ 178 )' 

g ein much the same way as the comparative, the only 
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difference being in the general pronoun saku or savi, which is as a rule introduced in the former, 
no particular mention of it need be made here. Let me only produce the following instance 
of a superlative with the postposition maJii, which has an analogy in the superlative with 
me (See Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar , § 208, b) in Hindi : 

e dpd main vctdaii “ This one (is) the greatest of alius ” (Adi 0.). 

CHAPTER V. 

Numerals. 

§ 8o. Cardinals are generally used uninflected, except for the plural instrumental case, 
in which they assume the ending °e. Quite probably the same inflection they must undergo in 
the plural locative case, though I have found no instances of forms in °e with a locative mean- 
ing. The three cardinals 2, 3, 4 have no forms in °e, but they have in compensation a 
general oblique form, which will be dealt with presently. The cardinals, of which I have met 
evidence, are the following : — 

1 : eJea Bh., P., Up. etc. (Ap. eJcka , Skt. elect, Guj. elect) 

2 : be, bi Indr., Yog., Dae, etc. (Ap. be, Skt. dve, Guj. be) 
binlii, binhci, banhi Cal. 15 etc. (Ap. binni, Skt,* dveni, Guj. hanne) 
do Rs. 31, 77, P. 14, Cat. 8 (Ap. do, Skt. dvau, Marw. do) 

dui Cat. 10 (Pkt. dnve, Skt. dve) 

3 : trinni P., Yog., Cra., trinhi AdiC., trini Yi. 38 (Ap. tinni, Skt. trini, Guj. tram) 
tinna Yi. 35, tina AdiC., Cat. 6. (Ap. tinni , Skt. trini, Marw. tina) 

4 : cyan Yog., Ratn., Cat. etc. (Ap. edri, Skt. catvdri, Guj. edra) 

5: paca Yog., Indr., P. etc. (Ap., Skt. pemea, Guj. p&ca) 

6 : cha Yog., Qal., Sast. etc. (Ap. cha, Skt. sets, Guj. cha) 

1 : sdta Yog., Cal., P. etc. (Ap, satta, Skt. sapta, Guj. sata) 

8 : dtha Adi., Bh., Dag. etc. (Ap. attha, Skt. asta. } Guj. dtha) 

9 : nava Cat., P. etc. (Ap, nava 9 Skt. nava, Guj. nava) 

10 : dasa Yog., Ratn., Qal. etc. (Ap. dam, Skt. dag a, Guj. dam) 

11 : igydralia Cat. 26, igydra Yog. ii, 45, ctgydra Up. 93 (Ap. egg dr aha, Skt. ekddaga, Guj* 
agydra) 

12 : bar a Yog., AdiC., P. etc. (Ap. bdrahci , Skt. duddaga, Guj. bdnty 

13 : tera AdiC. (Ap. teraha, Skt. Hrayada^a, Guj. tera) 

14 : caudara Yog. iv, 67, 103, caiida Adi., Indr., Dd., AdiC. etc. (Ap. caihldaha , Skt.. 
caturdaga 9 Guj. cauda) 

15 : panaraha Gat. 22, panara Cra., Yog. etc. (Ap. panmmha, Skt. pancadaga , Guj 
pandara) 

16 : sola QaL, Dd., Cat. etc. (Ap. solaha, Skt. sodaga, Guj. sola) 

17 : sataraha Cat. 22, satara AdiC etc. (Ap. sattaraha, Skt. saptadaga, Guj. satiara) 

18 : athdra Yog. 1, 23, adhdra Qal., P., AdiO. etc. (Ap. aUhdraha , Skt. astddaga, Guj. 
adhdra) 

19: navara Q al. 215 (Ap. * navaraha, mvadaha, Skt. navadaga) 

egunavdsa Pr, 6 (Ap. egumvimsd , Skt. *apagunavimgati [see PischeFs Prakrit Grammar r 
§ 444] Guj. oganisa) 

20 : visa Pr,, F 580, Gat. etc. (Ap. visa, Skt. vimgati, Guj. visa), 21 : ekavisa F 722, 22 : 
betvisa Dag., Dd,, AdiC. etc., bavisa Dd. 7, 28 : trevisa F 722, 257, tevisa AdiC., 24 : 
caiivisa P., Dag., AdiC., Cat. etc., 25 : panavisa Qra., panavisa Cat. 20, F 602, 27 : 
sattdvisa F 663, 22, 28 : attMvisa Pr. 29, atthavisa Cat. 20. 
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30: trisa F 580, F 602, Cat. etc. (Ap. tlsa, Skt. trimgat, Guj . trisa), 31 : ekatrisa Pr., F 646, 
272, 32 : batrisa Pr. 10, 33 : tetrisa Cat. 19, 34 : caiitrisa P 580, caiitisa Adi C., 35 : panatrisa 
Cat. 18, paitrisa Cat. 18, paMsa AdiC., pStrisa Pr. 11, 36 : chatnsa Pr. 11, P /22, 68, satatrisa 
Cat. 17, 38 : atlhatrlsa Pr. 29, 39 : egumcdlisa Pr. 11. 

40: cyallsa Cat. 6, 17 (Ap. cdlisa , Skt. catvdrimgat, Guj. cdlisa), 42: bitahsa'E 602, 
bditalisa P 602, AdiC., 43 : trayalisa Cat., 16, 45 : pdcitalisa P 580, 46 : chailiaitahsa P722, 
41, 47 : satatdlisa Up. 219, 48 : athatdlisa AdiC., 49 : ugumpncasa AdiC. 

50 : pScasa Cat. 5, P 722, 42, AdiC., (Ap. pancdsa, Skt. pancdgat, Guj. pacdsa ) 52 : bdvana 
Pr. 29, 54 : copana P 535, vii, 2, 55 : pacdvana Cat. 20, 56: chappcma Rs. 63, chapana Rs. 70, 
E 722, 57 : sattavana Cat. 14. 

60 • sathi Up. 81, Sast. 162, Cat. 4, 14 (Ap. satthi, Skt. sasti, Guj. sdtha) 63 : tresatjii 
Adi C„ 64 : caiisathi Adi C., P 722, P 728, 8, caiisaUU P 758, 66 : cM sathi Cat. 13. 

70 : sattari Cat. 13 (Ap. sattari, Skt. saptati, Guj. sittera ), 71 : ekotarai Ratn. 348, 72 : 
bahattari AdiC., Cat. 13, bdhatari Cat. 12, bahutari Adi. 79, buhatari Ratn. 76, buhutari 
Rata. 10, 76 :’ solotam Cat. 5, 77 : sattotam Cat. 7, 78 : athottari, Salibhadracaritra 501, 


80 • a'isi Pr. 29 (Ap. asi, Skt. agUi , Guj. egi), 81 : ikyasi Cat. 11, 84 : caiirdsi AdiC., P 722, 

Cat. 2, 12, 85 : pacasi Yi. 174, 88 : atthasi Cat. 10 ■ 

90 : Not found (Ap. *naiii, Skt. navati, Guj. nevii), 93 : tram Cat. 9, 95 : pacanu Cat. 3, 
8 96- chyanu Aj. 11,98 : atih&nu AdiC., atthanu Up. 23, 99 : navanu Up. 153. 

! 100 sail IdiC., Cil., etc. (Ap. sail, Skt, qatam, Guj. so) singular, sat P., Yog., Sast. etc. 

, . _ xaai Skt catani) plural, 101 : ikasaii Cat. 6, 108 : elcasamtha Dd. 4, 160 : saus&thi Sast. 
162,499 : fi^WUp. 33, 500 : picasal AdiC., Up. 33, 700 : satasdi Pr. 29, 900 : navasdi 

Pr. 29, etc. 

Examples of the plural instrumental inflectional ease are : 
ehe pice bole “ By means of these fire things ” (Up. 72), 

hetra cJiahe bhagi kari “ After haring divided the place into six parts ” (Up. 152), 
trise muMrte eka aJwratri “ Thirty muUrtas are one ahoratri ” (P 602). 

Instances of cardinals being simfiarly inflected in the plural instrumental in °ehi are 
not rvanting in the Apabhram 9 a (See Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar , § 447). 

The cardinal sail is a neuter substantive and it has a plural form sal, which is used both 
for the direct and for the oblique cases. Ex. : 

viqhna-na sal “ Hundreds of obstacles ” (Sast. 85), 

Jcasal-r* kalatra hut “ (She) became the wife of (those) fire hundred (thieves)” (Up. 33). 
s 8 , The cardinals 2, 3, 4 hare the genitive-oblique forms : biliu, tnhu, cihu, of which 
.e ist likewise occurs in the Apahhramga and the two others might either he derived from 
Anahhramca *tihu, *caiihu, if such forms ever existed, or he explained as having been formed 
after the analogy of biliu. They are used instead of the direct forms in all cases, whenever a 
definite meanta* is required, thereby exactly coinciding in both origin and usage with the 
so-called “ Aggregates ” of Hindi (See Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, § 223). Examples : 

SkM bihu-mi antara kisau “ Which (is ) the difference between the two eyes ? ” (F 783, 31 
kavana bihu com “ Which of the two (is) the thief ? ” (P. 268), 

milt vata kUU beJm jane “ Having met each other, the two engaged in conversation ’ 
.(P. 685), 

hilm-i vasiu “ Both the things 5 ' (Pa^-. iv), 
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biliu hdtha-ni dasa-i dguli 44 The ten fingers in both the hands ” (Cra.) 

dpopau trihu e Jcariu 44 The three brought about this by themselves ” (P. 270), 

simha-raya te trihil-nai kalian 44 King Lion says to those three ” (P. 574), 

cihil bhasa-tccni 44 Of the four languages 55 (Dag.)? 

rndsa cihii- tay ai anti 44 At the end of the four months ” (ID. 5), 

ciMidisi 44 In the four directions 55 P. 11, Up. 60. 

In opposition to these genitive-oblique forms, the direct ones are generally used in the 
indefinite meaning, as in : 

bi gold mati-nd 44 Two balls of earth 55 (Indr. 20). 

All other cardinals, which have no genitive-oblique form in -M, substitute for it the 
■emphatic enclitic -i, whenever the definite meaning is required. Thus : 
adhdra-i lipi 44 The eighteen alphabets ” (Acli C.), 
te batrisa-i bald 44 Those thirty-two girls ” (Cal. 60), 
dvya Jina trevisa-i 44 The (other) twenty-three Jinas came 55 (F 722, 257), 
te chaa-i mitra 44 The six friends 55 (Adi C.). 

The same emphatic -i may be added, in quite the same meaning, to the direct forms 
of 2, 3, 4 too. Ex. : 

te trinni-i rahai jala-thama 44 Those three live in the water 55 (P. 521), 
tecydra - itenafivam rahai 44 Those four ones five in the forest ” (P.574). 

Of multiplicatives I have noticed but one instance, to wit : 

trinni sat a 44 Three times seven” (Up. 81), where apparently, sdtd is a plural neuter 
iorm. 

§ 82 . Ordinals are as a rule formed from the cardinals by the addition of the adjectival 
suffix -mail (fem. -mi), which is identical with the Apabhramga -mail, Skt. — maleah. Thus : 
egumvisamaii 44 Nineteenth 55 (Pr. 6 ) from egunavisa , trevisamail 44 Twenty-third 99 (Pr. 8 ) 
from trevisa, etc. They are inflected like regular adjectives throughout. The first ordinals, 
however, are formed in a different way, after the mode of Sanskrit and Apabhraip ga, 
to wit : 

i : pahilail Yog., Up., AdiC., etc., a form which is also found in the Apabhramga and 
which Pischel traces back to a Skt. *Prathilakah (Prakrit Grammar, § 449). Modern Guj, 
pahelo. 

ii : bijaii AdiC., Yog., P. etc., from Ap. *biijjaii ( cf. Maharastri) <Skt. dvitiyakah . 
Guj. bijo. 

iii : trijail Bh., Ratn., Yog., from Ap. tali j jail, tiijjail < Skt. trtiyakah . Guj. trzjo. 

iv : cailthaii Es., Ratn., Yog., and cuthu Yog. iv, 137, Qal. 25, from Ap. caiitthaii < Skt. 
caturthakah. Guj. cotho. 

v : Regular. 

vi : chatthaii TD., F 602, identical with the Prakrit and Apabhramga form, from 
Skt. sastakah . Guj. chatho. 

In the same way as the regular ordinals, is formed the adjective anantamaii , as if it 
were 44 Xnfiniteth ” (F 580, Up. 197). In AdiC. there is one instance of an ordinal ending 
in -iaii, to wit : caiivisiau 45 Twenty-fourth 99 . 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Pronouns. 

§83 The first personal pronounis mostly met under the form AS, which is but a 
contraction of Ap. 7mS<Skt. ahaMm. The Apabhraiu 9 a uncontracted form, however, is 
also found in the MSS. P., Up., Sa,L The weak form hu of the Modern Gujarati is also 
common (CiL, Yog., Dac..F 535, P 663), though in many cases it is no doubt erroneously 
written for M. 5 Modern Marwari has retained h&, but Gujarati, which, as already remarked, 
has a strong tendency to prefer the weak forms in to the strong ones in °a5 > % has 
adopted hu. In poetry (P. 118, 641, 650, etc.), an emphatic form hSa or hSya is to be met 
with. The instruinental-agentive form is mai{ Kal., P., gra.,Up.) as in the Apabhram § a 
( < Skt. maya). In the Modern Marwari, this form has come to be used as a general oblique 
form. For the genitive-oblique case there are two sets of forms, viz. : 1) mujha (Its, P„ 
jr 783), majha (Ratn.) ( > Guj. maja), which is from Ap. majjhu < Skt. mahyam, and 2) 
ma (AdiC.), mo (ibid.), muha (P., Sast.), of which the two former are from Ap. * mahu <Skt. 
mahyam, and the latter is probably from Ap. *mahulia, a redundant combination of the 
simple genitive mahu with the genitive termination -ha. Cf. the form tujjhaha, which 
occurs in the Apabhram 5 a (See Pischel’s Materialien zur Kenntniss des Apabhramga, xxxv). 
The latter set is chiefly used before postpositions. P. 30 there occurs a genitive form 
muhi, used in the meaning of the dative quite in the same way as in the dialects 
further in the East. Modern Gujarati and Marwari have curtailed mahu to ma , mha. No 
instances of other inflectional cases are available in the singular. The possessive genitive 
forms are; maharaii and, rarely, mdhdraii (F 580, F 722), from Ap. maharaii (See § 48) < Skt. 
* mahaUryakah (Pischel’s Prakr. 6V.,§434); quite exceptional are meraii (F 608) and moraii 
(F 694), both of which seem to point to the East and bear an analogy to the Braja and 
Bundeli oblique forms mo, me. Gujarati and Marwari have muro, mheiro. Agreeably to 
the general remark made § 65, the locative maharaii, °mi of the possessive genitive is 
q oiinTioniy employed to give the sense of the dative case (Ratn., I ., Adi., I- 78.1). From 
the genitive-oblique the following cases are formed periphrastically : majha-nai (dat., Ratn. 
319), mujha-nali (acc., P. 210), majha-rahai (gen., Kal. 6), mU-nai (dat., AdiO.), muha-nai 
(acc., dat., P., Sast.), mo-na'i (ace., dat., AdiC.) etc. 

§ 84. For the plural, the nominative-accusative form is amhe, as in the Apabhram^a 
(< Skt. asme). The final °e being commonly considered as short, the word is often 
written amhi (Vi., P., etc.) Gujarati and Marwari have erne and mhe, me respectively. The 
genitive-oblique form is amha{ > Guj. ama), which is also identical with Prakrit and 
Apabhran^a amha, amhaha < Skt. asmakam . The Apabhramqa entire form amhaha has 
been preserved in amha, which occurs in the MS. AdiC., and is the prototype of Marwari 
mM. P. 489 amha is used for the accusative. The form am/10, which had been hitherto 
known only for its being mentioned by Prakrit Grammarians, occurs twice in P. , namely once 
in the meaning of a genitive (546), and the other time in the meaning of a nominative (404). 
It still survives in Modern Gujarati amo. The possessive genitive is amharaii ( > Guj. 
amd.ro, Marw. mharo, mdro), from Ap. amharaii < Skt. *asmatkaryalcah, and it has a locative 
amharaii, 6 rcii , which is used for the dative. Another dative is formed periphrastically : 
amha-nali [P., AdiC.) 
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§85. The Modern Gujarati dpana (°ne) and Marwari dps, which are used for the first 
personal pronoun plural, when the person addressed is included by the speaker, are likewise 
found in the Old Western Rajasthani, namely the former hi the MS. Batn., where it is very 
frequently used for the nominative ease, and the latter hi the MS. AdiG., where it appeals 
under the forms spa, Spe fox* the nominative and dpa for the genitive-oblique case. The 
latter form is evidently from Apabhrain§a v appdhd , *appdlid and in Modern Marwari its use 
has been extended to the direct cases also. In the same MS. AdiG.. we meet with one instance 
of apanai (page 5 b), apparently used as a dative. 

§ 86. The second personal pronoun has forms quite parallel with those of the first 
personal pronoun, viz. : nominative tan (P., Up-, Sa-,t.), tu, from Ap. tuhu, < Skt. tvakam, and 
tSa, ttiha (P., Kal., Bh.), emphatic forms, which are possibly to be explained as redundants 
gemtives. Marwari has tS, tM ( < Ap. tuhu) and Gujarati tu, The instrumental-agentive 
forms are tat (Kal., Bh., Adi., P., etc.), til (Kaiih. 101, 102), ti (IB. 65), all from 
Ap. tea < Skt, tvayd. In the MS. Kal,, tat is used also for the accusative (10, 
12, 23), much in the same way as it is mat in the Apabhratp9a (cf. Siddhahemacandra, 
370, 4 , 401, i , 414, 4 ). Like mat, tai also has become a general oblique form in Marwari. 
The genitive-oblique forms are: tujha (Indr., Kal., Bh., P. etc.), tajha (Kal. 23), 
from Ap. tujjhu < Skt. Huhyam, and tS (Adi 0.), iSha ( P., Adi C), from Apabhram§a 
tuhu, * tuhuha. F 795, 18 tujha is used for the accusative. The possessive genitive is 
tdharau from Ap. tuhdraii < Skt. Huhakdryakah, whereof the locative form tdhardi is 
employed for the pronominal dative (F 783, 36), and toraii (Rs.65, 67). Marwari and 
Gujarati have thdro and taro respectively. Examples of the periphrastic forms are : 
tujha-ndi (ace., dat., P., Bh.), tajha-rahai (dat., gen., acc., Kal.), ta-nai (dat., Adi C.), 

tSha-ndi (dat., acc., P.). 

§ 87. For the plural, the following forms are evidenced : nominative-accusative tumhe, 
general form, and its derivatives tumhi (Vi., P-), tamhe (Kal. 25, Rato., P-), tamhi (Vi.), 
luhe (AdiG.), all from Ap. tumhe < Skt. *t usme ; instrumental^ tumhe (P. 214, 261), tamhe 
(P. 109), from Ap. tumheM; genitive-oblique tumha, tumM (AdiC.) from Ap. tumhaQw) 
<Skt Husmiiham, and tumho (P. 465), which last form is also used for the nominative 
(P. .493) and for the vocative case (P. 160). The possessive genitive is tumhdrau ( 1 tamharau , 
Ratn ) from Ap. tumUrail < Skt. * tusmatkdryakah, and from it the locative-dative 
tumhdrdi 0 tamUrdi ) is formed. Modern Gujarati has tame for the direct, tama for the 
genitive-oblique and tamdro for the possessive genitive; and Marwari tame, the (< O. W. 
Rajasthani tuhe) for the direct, tam~a,tM ( < O. W. Rajasthani tumM) for the oblique, and 
tamaro, thdro for the possessive genitive. 

's 88 Before turning to the consideration of the other pronouns, it will be necessary 
to remark that, with a very few exceptions chiefly confined to the forms that have become 
adverbs, the pronouns proper are liable to be used adjectivally also, and vice versa. most of the 
pronominal adjectives are often practically employed in the function of independent 
pronouns. It is, in my opinion, out of such a confusion— and possibly also out of the analogy 
of Apabhramca eha- (<Skt. esa-)— that such forms nsjeha, teha, keha, which are pronominal 
.adjectives in their origin,, have crept into the paradigm of the pronouns proper. 

(To be continued ). 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OE THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 

(Continued from, Vol. XLIII. page 255.) 

In January, 1674, Smith wrote from “ Hugly Garden” to Edwards,*# “ I hope ere Ion 
in Cassambazar to enquire of you.” He was then occupied with his own business thou* 
there was “little trade stirring.” He had bought “ Ophium” of Edmund Bugdcn and 
desired a “ good Rapier and Belt wrought” to be made for him. He was then meditating 
return to Europe for he remarked, “feare I shall have 8000 rupees ly dead till his [Richard 
Mohun’s or both our arri vails in England.” This hardly tallies with the story of his 
his letter of October 1673 to the Company. 

A month later, on the 13th February 1674, Smith again wrote to Edwards "' re-wcttuw 
that he could neither go to Kasimbazar, as he had intended, nor would Edwards’ affairs, 
allow of his coming to Hugli, where Smith was apparently acting under Clavell for he adds 
“ believe Mr. Clavell and I shall be gone to Ballasore before your returno from ’ the Simv-u 
but hope our stay will not be long.” He urged his friend to “remember by next to^send 

Shakespeere.” On the 2nd February he wrote again'* announcing his immediate departure 
t/O ±>8iiasor. 

Meanwhile Clavell had been desired by the Agent at Fort St. George to furnish infor- 
mation regarding Smith’s complaints He replied, in May 1674/'* “ For your satisfaction to, 
the complaint of Mr. John Smith, wee referr you to the coppy of the Consultation here and 
to the instructions given Mr. Eiwes and Hervy concerning him, and have only to add thTt 
though there was / ten dayes limited for his leaving Decca, hee was not pressed butcnme 
away at his own leisure, nor did wee give any order for the Seizin^ 0 f his aoods ml 
beard that any of ins goods were seized/' ' 01 ever 

There are three letters to Edwards from Smith durimr his <yf * i> i . 

1674. On the 13th Mny he wot, in cipher % “f 

and was proeerthng farther ; of its succe ss, shall adriso when 
is cryptic, bat may refer to his hopes of reinstatement. oTtoZ ' 

Edwards,*, if he had “ resigned up the warehouse,” to T 

■writing the least word to Wfalter] C[lareU].” Two days later he \ 1°“ “ y " 
him two pieces of “ Taffaties.”« y . ’ ^ duud 1x13 fnentl to send 

On the 18th August, 1674, Smith returned to Hindi On the l on, n 
beggrng hi m to meet him there, and urging him to « mil ^ ?° Wr ° t0 to Edwards ' 17 

assure you of my Long stay, coming on my otne business andTsT aSte ’ bcing 1 cannot 

bee gone.” Shortly after, he was attacked by fever and incau , / “ that douu must 

39 O. C. No. 3927. 

41 _ spa to which Edwards had retired, with Messrs Vinne + i S’ ° ’ N °' 3937 ’ 

identical with Bakreswar, a group of hot sulphur springs in Birbh*™ tv “ BuckleS0ro /’ «o doubt 

bazar. In a letter of the 12th March 1674 (0 Q No 39431 , SOme 30 from Kflaim- 

bemg compelled to drink “stinking water” instead of “pi oh C ° ndolod with Edwards for 

/a o.rr/r y referenoe has been * t*. to the spa ia 

W Fact °ry Records, Hugli, Vol, 4. 


42 0. C.No 3942. 
44 o. c. No. 3964. 
46 0.0. No. 3974. 


48 O, C . No. 3996. 


45 O . C. No. 3976. 
47 O . G. No. 3986. 
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commented on by Thomas Pace and Edward Eeade in August and September/ 59 All this 
time he had failed to arrange a meeting with his friend Edwards, 50 whose regard for him 
had evidently lessened since his dismissal from Dacca. On the 17th October, Clavell wrote 
peremptorily to Hugh summoning Smith back to Balasor. 51 “ It will be needful that 
Mr. John Smith take Ms passage of the first of the Company's sloops that comes this way, 
to be assisting here, and we order him so to doe." 

In compliance with these orders, Smith left Hugli on the 29th October. 52 On his 
arrival at Balasor he probably found the relations between Clavell and himself to be extreme- 
ly strained. He, therefore, without permission, went off in a 44 country ship 55 to Fort St. 
George to make out a case for himself with the Council there. 53 On the 28th December 
1674 Clavell wrote to the Agent, 5 i 44 These may also informe you that Mr. John Smith, 
against our order, is proceeded on the ship Nossa Seniusa de Monte , whereof Mr. Richard 
Naplis is Pilot, upon pretence, as wee are informed, that he may recover some debts which 
he pretends are due unto him on the Coast, but wee can informe you that if any such 
Debts are, they are long since assignd to perticular persons to whome he is considerably 
indebted, and therefore wee presume his Clandestine departure hath been to evade the 
disquisition of what he Maliciously wrote to the right worshipfull Agent the 4th of May 
last." Clavell further remarked that Smith, if innocent, could have cleared himself at 
Balasor, 44 where witnesses were present" and an enquiry could have been held . He went 
on to accuse him of charging the Company with his own debts, of securing himself against 
legal demands made on him in Dacca, and of mortgaging unsold goods belonging to the 
Company to persons to whom he was indebted. The Council at “ the Bay" urged the Agent 
at “ the Fort" to send Commissioners to impartially investigate the case of Smith and also 
that of Joseph Hall, another thorn in their side. 

The sympathies of the Agent and Council at Fort St. George were evidently with the 
malcontents. At a Consultation held at Fort St. George on the 18th February, 1675, 55 
reference was made to “ the endless debates and mutual! asperpersions in and from the 
Bay between the Chief and Factors there, and their displacing of Mr. Joseph Hall and 
Mr. John Smith from their places of Second of Hughley and Ballasore and Chief of Dacca, 
without orders from hence, there appearing unto the Agent and Councell to be much of 
private matter in their cases, these feuds having now continued many years ... to 
the great disturbance of our Honoble. Employers and their affaires and of this Agency who 
haye laboured thus long to reconcile them and remove these scandalls and offences but 
hitherto in vaine." It was decided to be useless to send commissioners to investigate the 
matter until definite orders were received from the Company, and therefore the Council 
contented themselves with ordering John Smith 66 to be restored to his Chief ship at Dacca" 
and Elwes to be sent as second to Patna. They further directed that, for the future, na 
Chiefs of subordinate factories should be displaced without orders from “ the Fort." 

These recommendations were not carried out, for in May, 1675, Smith was once more at 
Hugli and. at variance with Clavell. 50 On the 22nd he apologised to Edwards for not 
having “ writ" since his “ arrival! from the Coast," but pleaded want of time and “some 
.differences created by Mr. Clavell not obeying the Agents orders." He added that he was 

« O.O. Nos. 3993 and 3999. so Q t q. No. 4018. 

51 Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 4. 52 0. C, No. 4026. 

53 Factory Records , Hugli, Vol. 4. 54 Factory Records , Hugli, Vol. 4, 

55 Factory Records , Fort St. George , Vol. I. 56 0. C . No. 4091. 
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“resolved by next shipps for the Fort, God willing, and I shall want money to adjust with 
some creditors, which they made a great crime my last Voyage; therefore pray use your 
utmost endeavours speedily to send mee what you ow mee . . ."57 Smith's intentions 

to proceed to Fort St. George were frustrated, and in consequence he made common cause 
witli Joseph Hall, who temporarily usurped Walter Clavell’s position at Balasor, where both 
factors contrived to make themselves exceedingly obnoxious to their fellows. Finding 
himself baulked in his hopes of recovering the Chiefship of Dacca, Smith sent a written 
statement of his grievances to the Council at Fort St. George, ’in January, 1676, as follows:- 
“ I was m hopes to have waited upon your worship In Councell with Mr. Clavell and Mar 
shall, but Mr. Clavell was not pleased to admit or heare of any such thing, by which you 
may judge how things have been carryed. Mr. Robert Elwes hath been dead about a 
moneth, yet it was not knowne here till within 3 dayes. I suppose it was kept so private 
that the Ships might not carry home the newse this yearo from any but themselves, And 
now Mr. Marshall pretends to the Place, which suppose is the reason of the Present Voyage 
to the Fort, but I hope, Since am detained, you will be pleased to see that T have my 
right and which you were formerly pleased to order me. And now Mr Clavcll will be urea 

sent I humbly mtreate that you will end that dispute, that so afterwards you may heare 

no more of * Their design, in removing Mr. Marsh,, 1 from Cassambuxar, whero L hi 
had four yeares expenenee, and me from Decea, where I have had no less, krtainly cannot 
he Immagmed for the Companys Interest, But rather in removing Mr, Marsha], to Beooa 
there » way made for Brother Littleton- to be 2d of Cassamwlr, which T ho. c ” 2 

your Worship L ntX 1 ^ 2 ^ 1 

humbly take leave and Subscribe &c. John Smith ”o* ' 1 

This letter was no sooner despatched than Smith decided to follow it b, ,, 

eorchngly, in defiance of Clavell’s orders, sailed to Fort St George There 
to have met with but little suTTnort mu , George. There he appears 

Bay’ were referred to Major Wfc l T am ° ng - ‘the 

ies in Madras and Bengal and with hi” 0 <*’ vT ^ the Gourt to lne Pect their factor- 

Puclde at once began hTs at WtTo ^ ^ ^ ofl676.» 

offices, in which arrangement Smith wls refegated to^atol ^ TOdi8tribution of 

seat in the Council, and ranked as “9th in the Bay ” If P W " S a(IlT,ittcd to a 

■succeeded in “reconciling animosities” u . Pucklo thought ho had thus 

brought a » charge containing 27 Seles” *" Smitt ""”^^7 

extant, hut it ™ evidently fl„,X “e ‘T C1 " c11 ' Th “ <"><™cnt i» not 

Pueble's papers,— This 4a “ T*** “ ™ *** ***" “> ‘be I* of 

fortheomingandno verdret^ gi v T .TTf »• 

*» v o™ of Clavell, who, in his turn ore • b “‘ tho 0Yide "‘» was apparently in 

“ Miscarriadges.” Pr °”“ Se<1 to " » paper apart” of SmitV, 


57 0 . G. No. 4091. * ; 

63 Edwaid Littleton was brother-in law +„ m n T Faaton J Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 28. 
60 Factory Records, Fort St. George Vol. 28 ^ Clavell ’ s sseond wif e, Martha Woodruff. 

a F ™ t0ry Records , Fort St. George, Vol’ is’ 

Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 28. C 3 1UlL 
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Meanwhile, Puckle and the Bengal Council proceeded to Kasimbazar, where, on the 1st 
September, Clavell handed in seventeen accusations against Smith. Action in the case was 
deferred until the arrival of Streynsham Master, the Company s newly appointed Agent 
and Supervisor, whose powers were more extensive than those granted to Major Puckle. 
Before dealing with the counter charge, Master, however, directed the Council to find a 
verdict in the case of Smith versus Clavell. On the 18th October 1676, after ‘ long debate- 
ing,” they acquitted Clavell of unfaithfulness towards the Company- 04 

The following day, 19th October, the examination of “ the proofes of Mr. Cla veil’s 
charge against Mr. John Smith” was begun, and the proceedings lasted a full week. After 
Smith had replied to the various counts of the charge, Clavell and his two witnesses, Samuel 
Hervy and Edward Reade, made their depositions. The charges chiefly concerned alleged 
frauds committed on the Company between 1669 and 1675. To these were added Smith s 
unwarranted dismissal of James Price, formerly noted, and his frequent absences without 
leave. An account of the case is given in The Diaries of Streynsham Master, recently edited 
by Sir Richard Temple, where a summary of the affair with an analysis of the counts and 
the evidence for conviction is to be founds The Council decided that Smith had “ binn 
unfaithfull in his trust and Imployment in the Honourable Companyes service, ’ especially 
as regarded six of the seventeen charges. On the 2nd November 1676 their verdict was 
ff iven. It was agreed that since Smith had been found guilty of disloyalty, he should hold 
noe charge or trust” nor be “ admitted to Councell” until further orders were received 
from Fort St. George. He was moreover desired to repair to, and remain at Hugh “untill 
the Agent and Couneells pleasure be known.” 

Smith, however, appears to have stayed on at Kasimbazar after Master s departure in 
November,’ 1676, for he is mentioned as being in that place in January, 1677V 0 By the end 
of 1676, his complaints of ill treatment in Bengal had reached England. In their letter to 
Fort St’. George of the 15th December, the Court of Committees wrote: “ Inclosed you have 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. John Smith full of Complaints, which wee would have you cause 


to be examined.’* 67 

Meanwhile the Council at the Fort carefully abstained from acting on the verdict against 
Smith At a Consultation held on the 3rd February, 1677, ss the affair was taken into 
consideration and it was decided that in view “ of the authority vested in Mr. Master and 
the regularity of the proceedings,” nothing remained to be done but to leave it to the 
Company to ratify or reverse the decision arrived at in Bengal. The opinion of the Court 
of Committees on the verdict was entirely in accordance with Master’s finding. 0 * “Wee 
observe the result of the Examination of the charge against Mr. Hall 70 and Mr. Smith and 
approve of your proceedings therein. Their Sallaries are to cease on the arrivall of these 
ships, and send home their Accompts, but if they desire to remame m the Countrey, and 
wifi remove to and reside at the Fort, and be conformable to our Orders there, you may 
permit them for one yeer for the recovery of their Estates and Debts .... Wee have 
written to you in a former paragraph about Mr. Hall and Mr. Smith, but therein omitted to 
aive directions how to proceed with them. Our Order is, if they shah desire to retire to the 
Fort, you may permit them to remain there a yeer or two, provided They comport them- 
selves so as to give no disturbance to our affaires and conforme to our Rules. Butt if after 
the Triall for one yeer, Our Agent and Councell shall finde their longer abode there to be 
prejuduciall to our affaires, you are then to send them home, And if they do not desire to 

64 Diaries of Streynsham Master , ed. Temple, I. 410. 

G5 See Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, I. 156-164, 411-449, and 504-506. 

6G 0 O. No. 4251. 67 Letter Book Yo . 

63 Factory Records, Fort St. George, Yol. 1 . 69 Letter Book Vol. 5 pp. 504, 511. 

n Joseph Hall had also been found guilty of malpractices. 
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remaine at the Fort but persist to continue in the Bay, you axe to send them for England 
by these ships to render us ail accompt of their transactions according to their Covenants. 

Smith was by this time a disappointed and embittered man. His hopes of accumulating 
riches were almost all frustrated. He had sustained “ vast losses” in a cargo sent to Persia 
in 1676, 71 and he had now but little chance of mending his fortunes. His rancour vented 
itself (in 1677) in attacks on his late companions, and he was called upon to prove charges 
of atheism against Samuel Hervy and of “ unseemly speeches against Edmund Bugden. 
But although Smith persisted that he had heard Hervy declare there was“noe God or 
DivelT, and that Bugden had slighted his superiors, both were acquitted, after examination, 
by the Hugli Council. 72 

In 1678 Smith was still at Balasor, although the year allowed him to settle his affairs 
had already expired. He had made up his quarrel with Bugden and was living on friendly 
terms with his old comrade Richard Edwards, then chief of that factory. 1 ■* In October, 
however, Bugden had fresh cause of complaint against Smith, who seized liis share of the 
cargo of the Maldiva Merchant, a venture in which Smith, Bugden and Edwards were equally 
interested. Bugden was at Hugli and could not fight his own battles, so he appealed to 
Matthias Vincent, Cla veil's successor as Chief in Bengal. Vincent wrote to Edwards (14th 
October, 1678) on Bugden’s behalf and informed him that he, as part owner of the cargo, 
was suspected of “ being instrumental in assisting Mr. Smith.” 74 

(To be continued.) 


A NOTE ON SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF PRONUNCIATION, Etc., 

IN THE GUJARATI LANGUAGE. 

BY N. B. D IV AT [A, B. A.; BANDRA. 

I welcome with keen appreciation Dr. Tessitori’s valuable Notes on Old Western Raja- 
sthani, begun in this Journal, February 1914. I have special and personal reasons for accord- 
ing tliis welcome. Dr. Tessitori’s theory about the language which was current all over Gujarat 
and Rajaputana during the post -Apabhraihga period is so lucidly and ably expounded, 
that it clears up many dark points in the history and origin of the Gujarati language. 
Recently I had occasion to write a series of articles in a Gujarati monthly on this subject of 
the origin of the Gujarati language, and in the course of these articles I hinted that between 
the 12th and 15th centuries of the Christian Era a universal language (which I termed latest 
apabhmii^a) was current in the whole tract named above, and it was not till after the 15th 
century that this language gradually split up into Gujarati, Marwa li and kindred vernaculars. 
What I merely hinted at has been independently and ably elaborated by Dr. TcHsitori, and it is 
witha spirit of sincere gratefulness that I welcome this authoritative support unconscious- 
ly glTen t0 me b y him - 1 express this feeling specially because there are some who hold 
the simple belief that Gujarati as at present spoken existed even during Narasinha 
Mehta’s and Mirabai’s times, and there are some who fondly imagine that the language of 
the land which the Parsis adopted after they landed at Sanjan about the close of the 8th 
century A. D. was the same as the Gujarati of the present day ! But this limited class of 
persons can he safely neglected, when we find amongst them one who naively asserts that 

, 1 Pmbandha ( tlw wel1 kn own epic written by Padmanabha of J-ilor relating the 

valorous deeds of Kanharladeva) was written by Kanharladeva ! ° 


71 0. 0. No. 4206. 


Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. I. ra 0. O. No. 4463. 74 O. Q. No. 4503." 
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I must now come to the special subject of this Note. The theory propounded by Dr. 
Tessitori regarding the existence of Old Western Rajasthani and its final splitting up into 
Gujarati on the one hand and Marwadi on the other, is supported by a detailed examination, 
undertaken by him, of the peculiar features of these languages. It is not my purpose here 
to deal with all the details. I wish to dwell on two or three items which appeal to me as 
of special significance from my point of view. These items are the following features in 
Gujarati, as noted by Dr. Tessitori: — 

(a) contraction of the vocalic groups ai, ait into e, 6; and (6) elision of ft between 

vowels or after nasals. 

Regarding (6) Dr. Tessitori remarks : — 

; however, to be observed that in most of such cases the ft-sound, though 
disappeared in writing, is still slightly heard in pronunciation.” 

What I wish here to emphasize regarding this ft-sound is 

(1) That its elision (in writing only) was the result of an artificial system started by 

the Educational Department some 50 years ago; 

(2) That, in spite of this system, the ft-sound is now revived in writing by a considerable 

number of writers, in consequence of a protest raised over 25 years ago and an agitation 
continued since; as a result, this ft in writing has now come to stay; and 

(3) That its being slightly heard is due to the fact that it is not the strong ft-sound of 

Sanskrit, but a weak sound, which I call f^FTHT- 

As regards (a) also attempts have been made to insist that some distinguishing sign 
must be used to denote this broad pronunciation. It used to be denoted in old Mss. by an 
inverted matra, thus (=the wood-apple tree), as distinguished from cjM( = a big 

jar) ; nrse as distinguished from UT55 (= round), (= appearance) as distinguished 

from #ToS (= a bucket) 1 . Some writers denote this sound by putting a semi-circular mark 
above the letter, with or without the matra , thus g;M or It would interest some 

to note that this sound is peculiar to Gujarati alone. Thus where Marathi has 
^ ), and Hindi too would have -fttrr, %st, W, &ca, Gujarati has 

^ & 0 a. The phonetic genesis of this broad sound is interesting. It may 

be noted that in addition to the ai and aii sounds, ay a and ava also are changed into e and 
6 in Gujarati ; e. g. 


Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Gujarati. 






f°r 

xw * fr 


?°r 


snrfjsrr 






i Sir George Grierson gives a list of words containing this broad sound at pp. 344 ff. of his Volume on 
Gujarati and Rajasthani (Linguistic Survey of India). I notice, however, that wrong words have crept 
in occasionally ; e. g., dhol (a drum) ; this is really never sounded with a broad o. 
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Now, both these sets of changes can be reduced to a common principle. By a certain 
phonetic process the medial f and ^ in a word in the Prakrit and intermediate stages become 
respectively ^ and q 3 in Gujarati in some cases; thus: — 


Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 


Gujarati 










(Desya) qpr 

? 

7*rf 


(+ ^ termination) 

* 





srreHr 


&ea., &ca. 


The di and aii sounds, then, really pass through the aya and ava stage before assuming 
the form of broad e and 6; thus : — qfrT assumes the sound and becomes 

before they finally settle down into and A close study of these sounds as they 

reach the ear 3 leads one to accept this theory. It must be further noted that before the 
broad sound is finally reached, the final a of aya and ava is dropped, under the operation 


of another phonetic principle whereby a (very quickly pronounced) a is dropped, e.g 
Sanskrit. Prakrit or Apabhramca. Gujarati. 

et cetera. ^ 

Thus the stages are : — 

TO**- fpsrtf— 

— <r*f. 

The above analysis of the phonetic history of the broad sound of e and o receives a 


strong support from the fact that certain words having the vocalic group di in them in 
Apabhramga are actually seen to pass through the anti -samprasaraya stage at a certain 
period of the Gujarati language, e. g. 

Apabhmmga 

TfUU (abstract noun from 
Sanskrit ) 

qf*; (Sanskrit ) 
qfrufir (Sanskrit Irruf ) 

Dr. Tessitori has found the first two instances in PancMMiyana, 246 and 503, and the 
last one in Florentine MSS. 616, 126. (See § 4 (5) under Chapter II of his Notes {Ante,, April 
1914, pp. 57-58). It may thus be safely inferred that this anti -samprasarana process had 
its share in the ease of au as well as ai group, and, whether all words passed through this 
process in actual language or not, the phonetic origin of the broad e and o as traced here 
may be safely accepted as indicating the underlying principle. Some may contend that the 
better theory would be to hold that the and of words like '^or, tW, 

^r^r.pass through the ar? and are stage by the samprasarana process before reaching 
the broad sound of e and o. But I am not inclined to abandon the theory advanced by 


Old W. Rajasthani 

SRTCPft 


= This p roc e ss is the reverse of Samprasdram which also occurs in the formation of GujanitTwords, 

e. , %*r ; ei f6feni . 

* ^ T be ? lear , Wh6a We try t0 sound *** and ^ and see that the broad sound of « is in 

process of broadening e th&n ^ SOund ; slmilarl y with ^ and This 

Guiarat' nfw ^ ° ° CC ™ S ^ m the cas ® of Persian and Arabic words adopted into 

Gujarat., e. g„ m*, et cetera. 
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me, because whereas there are some instances in actual language (e. g &ca in 
Panchakhyana &ca) which indicate the ant i-samprasaram process, there are no actual 
instances of the are of words like jrt't etc. having changed into srf ; and where, in some 
cases, the ara has changed to (as in ) the sound has either 

stopped short at di or become qf in Gujarati, and not been broadened into e. Additional 
reasons for adhering to my theory are already indicated above. 

Furthermore, this broadening of e and o sounds occurs even when the vowel group 


(i di or ail) ends a word ; thus : — 

Prakrit, Apabhrafacd. Gujar&tt. 

etc. 

3T € 

rtf 

srrre 3HT 

sfiTS TO 


In fact the final e in the present tense third personal singular form of Gujarati verbs, 
and the final o in the nominative singular masculine of Gujarati words ending in o, are 
really broadish in sound. However, I make this distinction between this final sound and 
the sound of the medial e and o; viz., that in the case of the latter the broad 4 pronunciation 
is strongly marked and may therefore be termed ftfcT, while in the case of the former 
it is slightly faintly perceptible owing to the fact that the sound is final and thus not 
very audible, and may therefore be termed Consequently I do not demand any 

distinctive mark for the final sound, as I do in the case of the medial e and o. 

(To be continued. 


NOTE ON THE ROCK-HEWN VAISHNAVA TEMPLE AT MASRUR 
DERA TAHSIL, KANGRA DISTRICT, PANJAB. 

BY H. L. SHUTTLE W ORTH Esq., HOSKEARPUR. 

Though rock temples of various types are fairly common in central and southern 
India, it has not till recently been known that the Panjab sub-Himalayan district of 
Kangra possesses one, remarkable alike on account of its position, elaborate structural 
design and carved details. There is no evidence that it had been seen by any European, 
prior to my first visit in April 1913, though local rumour has it that it was seen by 
Mr. Barnes, Settlement Officer of Kangra, in the early fifties. Brief allusions are made to it 
in the lists of i>laces of archaeological Monuments in the Panjab, published in 1875 and 1891, 
but they are misleading, in that they do not convey the impression that the temple is hewn 
from the live rock. Native subordinates of the Archaeological Department have seen it 
on two occasions, but it was not until October 1913, that it was scientifically examined by 

4 Sir George Grierson designates the RJcf e as short and the o as broad. He says : — “Gujarati has a 
short e as well as a long e.” It “ has no short o, but, on the other hand, in some words o is pronounced 
broadly, like the a in ^ all. ” ( Introduction to the Gujarati Language , Linguistic Survey of India, IX, 
Part II, 'p. 329). I suspect there is some confusion here. Both e and o , are either broad and narrow, 
or short and long. 
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Mr. Hargreaves, Officiating Superintendent of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle of the Archaeological Department. His visit, was, I venture to say, largely induced 
by the photographs and details, which my visit in April enabled me to forward to him. 
The present note, with its photographs, is the result of my April visit, followed by a 
second visit in November, which was made with the object of drawing up a rough plan 
and of supplementing the photographs, previously taken by me. I am indebted for 
certain information to Mr. Hargreaves and also to Mr. Vincent Smith, author of Early 
History of India and of History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon % with whom I have been 
in correspondence. 


The position of the temple on the summit of a sand stone range of hills, here 
some 250 0 feet in elevation, is one commanding fine vistas of the snow capped Dhaula 
Dhar to the north-east and of the Beds valley to the west. While by path only some 
8 miles from the small, but ancient town of Haripur, visited by Vigne in 1839, and 
some 12 miles from the historical Kot Kangra, rough inter-hamlet hill tracks provide the 
sole access to it. Its inaccessibility explains why it has escaped notice for so long. On 
the approach from Haripur, the temple first comes into view, when the visitor surmounts 
the smaller parallel ridge to the south-west. In the distance the temple can scarcely 
be distinguished from the adjacent rock, as on this side it is sadly weather worn, if 
indeed it was ever quite completed. From nearer, the deep cuts that separate each end 
of the temple from the rest of the sandstone ridge, some of the Hichams and doorways- 
become visible. But it is not till one has passed through the south-east cut and viewed 
the temple from the other side that the true character and size of the temple be<dn 
to manifest themselves. Even then at first it seems an extravagant and confused miss- 
of spires, doorways and ornament. The perfect symmetry of the design, all centering m 

the one supreme spire, immediately over the small main cella, which together form the 
vimana, can only be realised after a careful examination of each part in relation to the- 
other. This difficulty is chiefly due to the destruction of several of the spires the 
oc mg up of the almost perfect east corner by mean huts, and the intruding trees’ and 
vegetation, that m places are helping to disintegrate the temple itself 

r " toT 1 by f C “' Usla fl>h0to ' N °- 2) *“*■* Wgo door to the cello, 

^2. “ “ im “ ^ ^ miniatum 

Zzzrz ; tg i deto r “« Ham — * ■*>» 

n temple. That to the right is still partly extant, but its fellow to tho oast is 
represented only ley remain, of if, base. The survivor contains an except" a, ? fb„ 
sculptured lintel on it, outside face. (See photos. No,. 5 aud 6). Behind , la 

o tr rr hr tak> hdw ° u ° f the ^ * *. — 

one enters a square court, immediately 

covered by a portico or 17,1 0P “ ^ but »“» F»b»Uy 

Which am still °“ TOd » UI ™. “■» remain, o, three of 

(Plan, B), part of another or perhaps of^h 7 T “ ^ S ° Uth C ° rD ° r ° f th ° C0Urt 
and photo. No 2 ) and part of Z a ^ &St ’ SUpportln S the later Garnda (Plan, A 
2.), and part of a third recumbent on the ground and defaced with roigh 
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designs of Hanuman etc., (Plan, C). The fine large doorway, lavishly covered with, 
carving, in places on inlaid panels, (photo. No. 7) leads to the central shrine, little more 
than 4 yards square, which contains three black stone images of Rama, Sita and 
Lakshmana 1 fvide infra). The shrine is plain, but for its roof, once adorned by circular,, 
possibly floral designs, now nearly destroyed by the percolation of water from above- 
By the same agency the lower parts of the sides of the carved doorway have been eateir 
away. From the flat roof of the temple immediately over the cella springs the lofty 
central spire, the 28 sided base of which occupies not quite the full breadth of the roof, 
which is some 15 yards (photo No. 4, Plan, No. 7). It is supported right and left by two* 
smaller attendant spires of a similar design (Plan. Nos. 8 and 9). Access to the flat- 
roof from the court is or was given by two staircases, inside two small spires, flanking 
the doorway of the cella, (Plan, Nos. 5 and 6). Probably, to judge from some fallen fragments, 
there were two similar counterbalancing spires on the other side of the temple (Plan,. 
Nos. 14 and 15). Now only that to the left or south-east of the sanctuary doorway is 
intact, steps and all. 

The flat roof of the temple is about 50 yards in length ; each of its corners is provided 
with a small sikhara , (Plan, Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13) the pair at each end, being, as described 
previously, in line with one of the detached pair, (Plan, Nos. 3 and 4). The roof, between 
each pair of corner spires forms a porch, the lintels and sides of which, as of those- 
of all the other doorways, are carved. The faces of all the sikharas are or were covered 
with carved designs, as the photos. Nos. 4 and 12 show. On each side of the temple 
between each of the corner and staircase spires, would be an interval of empty wall 
were not each such space filled in by a low, broad, but thin pyramidicai structure 
crowning another door, (Plan, Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19). Photo. No. 4 shows No. 16. These 
structures Mr. Hargreaves compares to Dra vidian Gopuras. 

On the ground level the total number of doorways or porches, most of them 
incompletely excavated, was probably 28. On the roof there were 11 complete sikharas, 
which with the detached four make 15 in all. In addition there were the four Gopuras, 
mentioned in the last paragraph. The elaborate, yet symmetrical, general design can be- 
hest appreciated by reference to the rough index plan, which only aims at indicating the 
relative position of the various parts of the temple on the ground and roof level. The 
plan is to a large extent a restoration, as the parts indicated by broken lines now no* 
longer exist, and many of the others are ruined in varying degrees. For exact measure- 
ments, Mr. Hargreaves 5 note should be referred to. 

The abundance and richness of the deep-cut carvings round the doorways and on 
the faces of the sikharas are remarkable. Some of them are wonderfully well preserved 
by being to some extent protected from the weather by being overhung by projections.. 
The high level of the execution is equalled in no other early temple in these parts. This 
will be best seen from the photos. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the various carved lintels,, 
that have suffered little injury as yet. The flower-pot design (photo. No. 11) is fairly 
common elsewhere. There is a specimen of it on a pillar in the Lahore Museum of 
a Kangra temple (Baijnath ?). The animal representations, such as the tigers in photo. 
No. 9, the pair of geese to the top of photo. No. 10 and the ram to the right of the same 

1 6 Rama the epic hero regarded as a complete reincarnation of Vishnu 5 , Sita his wife, Lakshmana- 
Rama’s half brother (Barnett’s Antiquities pp. 25-29.) 
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photo, are very realistic, while the figures of the Hindu deities, among whom Vishnu, 
Ganesa, Siva and Durga can be recognised, the 'Saktis, attendants and especially the 
dancing piper at the left of No. 5 are equally well executed. 

The shrine is known as Thakurclvara, the temple of Vishnu, though it actually 
contains, as noted above, images of the Rama reincarnation of Vishnu, and his wife and 
half-brother, all principal actors in the Ramayana epic. Mr. Hargreaves has conjectured 
that the temple may have once been dedicated to Siva. But for many years the worship 
of Siva has been spreading at the expense of that of Vishnu. The features of the face 
on the recurring sets of three medallions on the sikharas (photo. No. 12) are not unlike 
other admitted representations of Vishnu. Inscriptions at Kaimra, near Dharmsala, 
show that Krishna worship had established itself in this district centuries before the 
hewing of this temple ( Kangra Gazetteer, page 258). The Garuda (photo. No. 2) may be 
recent but there are no traces at all of Siva’s bull, Nandi, that almost invariably faces 
that god’s shrines. However, the intimate connection of Saiva and Vaishnava worship 
at a certain stage of religious development makes this a difficult question, which excavation 
may possibly solve. 

The pujarl and people attribute the excavation and decoration of the temple to 
the exiled Pandava brothers, those Cyclopes of India, to whom other ancient marvels of 
architecture, such as Martanda in Kashmir and the Mamallapuram Rathas, are also assigned. 
The local legend, as told me, is that the work was all but finished in one night and its 
non-completion was due to the appearance of a Telin, who emerged from her house just 
before dawn. Upon seeing her, the architects, abandoning their almost complete work, 
fled, as recognition meant extension of their period of exile. But the work must have 
taken years and in date it is at least somewhat later than the structural temples of the 
same epoch. The perfection of the handicraft and the elaboration of the design— a 
striking contrast to the usual simple one-spired temple consisting of one little cella, with 
perhaps a pro-cella and porch-, show that it was made at a fairly late stage of architectural 
fj e 7 ,°p ment ‘ ' ^ lae ™ fc from an examination of my photos, thinks it belongs to 

iJritn n W! f' Har g^aves puts it in the 8th century. Thus it belongs to 
centurv^ m-T a arcktectural aetlvit y as the far distant Mamallapuram Rathas (7th 

are^taken from Bam W’ ' A V ^ ^ ^ ”****)• 

aken from Barnett s Antiquities of India pp. 242-3. There is no exact evidence 

from inscriptions or elsewhere to enable the date to be fixed more precisely. 

Durmg its long existence the action of the heavy rainfall of these parts has done 

z: ;„ sr. s, r °\ “? r sui "™ g °*™ !d ^ « - «■» -*. * £ 
2" lrz; 5 n “ om ° » f ai » ^ 

seems to have npnefrafpd h* at , 01 ear Jer - Fortunately no alien iconoclast 

rZ SIT tht 7.Z known except 

ittrZi . y v S ™ di "8 ta. beon notified as a 

.r U d“ ° f ““ Superintendent 

w , f ”” deI SkaM these 

conservation notes, drawn uo bvM V ^ erenCC shouM be made to the inspection and 

large scale photos taken The ? f* 1 *”” 68 ’ ‘'ho made exact measurements and had 

Photos, taken. The present general description chum. „„ pretension to give 
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more than the impressions of an interested visitor, who, however, has had the fortune to aid 
in the virtual discovery of this striking monument of medieval Hindu devotion . 2 * * * * * * 

Masrur Temple. Rough Index Plan. 



ililfSlIii 


Notes. — 'With, the exception of spires Nos* 7, 8, & 9, the others are represented as square : they, except 
Nos. 16,' 17, 18, and 19, are cruciform at their bases. 

The broken lines indicate parts of the temple that have disappeared. 

A. Garuda pillar. B. Portico pillar in situ. C. Fallen pillar. D. Court yard. E. Doorway to 
cella. F. Celia and altar. G. Staircase to roof. Nos. 1-15 spires. Nos. 16-19 half-spires. (Gopuras). 

2 Since writing this article, I have come across the following cases in other temples, in which the . 
« Flower Pot 9 design, shown in photo : No. 11, occurs: — . . 

(1) In the Sakti Devi temple at Chatrari, between Chamba and Barmaur, some 15 miles m a straight 
line north of Dharmsala, which is itself about the same distance from Masrur, vide, Vogel's article, p. 

240 I. Archaeological Report , 1902-3, plate 34-b. This temple is ascribed to circa A. D. 700. The design 
on the plate referred to is identical with that in photo. No. 11. Both may be assigned to the same 
period. An image of Vishnu-Sftrya is amongst the carvings of this temple. 

(2) In Ajanta cave No.* 24, see p. 56 of Fergusson's Rock-cut Temples of India, 1864. ; 

(3) At Ellora caves (a) Visvakarma — Fergusson Op. Git pp. 63-4. (b) Vihara p. 65. (c) Tin Tal 
p. 66. These are Buddhist of about the 7th and 8th centuries, (d) Das Avatara pp. 67-8 evrea 800. 

The last temple cave, which is Brahmanical, is of interest, as showing how Vaishnava and Sarva worship 
was sometimes combined. Probably the same was at one time the case at the Marwar temple of Manqor 
where finally §iva ousted Vishnu. , , 

The features of the face in the Medallion photo. 12 resemble those of the Vishnu face of the Elephanta 

Trimurti, depicted in plate 33 of Coomaraswamy’s Arts and Grafts of India. They also resemble those 
in the Vaishnava sculpture in Chaitya No. 19 at Ajanta. This particular medallion is, I consider, meant 
to represent * Vishnu. However, the fact that these medallions, most of them much weatherworn, are all 
in sets of three, suggests that each set may have represented the Brahma, Vishnu and Siva trinity. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OP THE YOGA-BHASHYA 
OF VYASA. 

Since Baja Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s Introduction 
-to his translation of the Bhoja-vritti on the Sutras, 
in which he decried the Yogct-bhdshya and questioned 
its genuineness, it has suffered a great deal of un- 
merited obloquy at the hands of the Sans- 
critists. The subject was generally unfashionable. 
There was no guruparampard , available to unravel 
its intricacies, and so it was easier to ignore the 
work than tackle it seriously. That the work is fair- 
ly old — so old that it is hard to interpret — as the 


Shastris say, its Shailt is altogether too different 
from that of the lator bhtishyas to allow of always 
accurate interpretation is borne out incontestably 
by the fact of its being quoted in the Nydya- 
bhdshya. One passage o. g. is ^ 

which tho v&rtika of TTddyo- 
takara roads as ^FfFr cU '- It occurs 

in Yoga-bh&shya on S. 13. oh. III. This shows that 
the work has to bo assigned to tho 1st or 2nd 
century A. D. at the latest. 


Benariss. 


Gov injd a Das. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SHAHJAHAN AND JAHANARA. 

Reverting to Mr. Vincent Smith’s interesting 
recount of De Laet’s Delmperio Magni Mogolis 
{ante, Vol. XLIII, p. 223) and the scandalous 
story he spread regarding Shahjahan’s alleged 
incestuous relations with his daughter Jahan&ra, 
at p. 203 of my Edition of Vol. II. of 
Peter Mundy’s Travels {Hah. Soc. issues 
for 1914) the following version thereof :, will 
be found: “This Shawe Jehan amonge the 
rest hath one Chiminy Beagum, a verie beautifull 
creature by report, with whome (it was openly 
•bruited and talked of in Agra) hee committed 
incest, being verie familiar with him many times 
in boyes apparrell, in great favours, and as great 
meanes allowed her.” Chamant Begam was the 
third of Shdhjahan’s daughters, the other two 
being Jahanara and Raushanarl She died in 1616. 

Peter Mundy travelled to and from India between 
1628 and 1634, keeping an invaluable Journal 
divided into “ Relations.” He left Surat overland 
for Agra in November 1630, and arrived in January 
1631. In August 1632 he went to Patna, returning 


to Agra in December. In March .11133 he .started 
back by a different route for Surat. Ho gives a 
special “ Relation ” about “ tho Groat Mogoll 
Shawo Jehan, ” in the course of which occurs tho 
above noto. Ho clearly moans JnhAmira by “ Obi- 
miny Beagum,” but I am not aware of any evidence 
showing that J ahanftrA was over known to the 
Court by her sister’s name after her sister’s death. 

1 look upon tho story as an instance of the 
scandalous gossip about those in high plucos, which 
has only too ofton boon handed down as Indian 
history: in this case, to account for tho groat 
favours publicly showered on Jahiinarti by hor fond 
and notoriously ill-regulated father; having its root 
m the common knowledge that the Mughal Em- 
perors’ daughters wore not allowed to marry for 
reasons of State. Later on tho tremendous rivalry 
between JahAnara and RauslianArA, and tho jealou- 
sies of the opposing factions of ShAhjahAn and 
Aurangzeb, which they respectively joined, would 
be quite enough to perpetuate the scandal with 
acrimonious additions* 

B. C. Temple. 
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in the Ratnagiri District, a buffalo is offered 
to the goddess Redjai on the full moon 
day of Chaitra every third year. 1 At Narin- 
gre offerings of cocoanuts, etc. are made to the 
deities Bhavakai, Ckala, etc. on the 1st of the 
month of Mdrgasliirsha. 2 The Schoolmaster 
of Ibrampur states that one of the following 
deities is the gramadevata of every village in 
the Ratnagiri District viz: Chandkai, Varad- 
han, Khem, Bahiri, Kedar, Vaggaya, Antaral^ 
Manayaj, Salbaya and Vaghambari. A proces- 
sion in their honour takes place in the months 
of Chaitra and Fdlgun . The Pujdi'is are gener- 
ally either Guravs or Maratha Knnbis. A 
ceremony called Palejatra is performed in the 
sowing season, while the Dhal-jatra is per- 
formed at the harvest time. At these fairs 
fowls, cocoanuts, goats, fruits, etc. are offered 
to these deities. 2 3 At Malwan on the no-moon 
day of Shravan (August) local deities and 
ghosts are propitiated by offering to them goats, 
fowls, etc. 4 At Palset in the Ratnagiri 
District, the god Parashuram is the most 
important deity especially for Chitpavans, 
He exterminated the Kshatriyas twenty-one 
times, and having no space for himself and 
his Brahmans, he asked the sea to provide him 
with new land. On meeting with a refusal, 
Parashuram became enraged and was about to 
push the sea back with his arrow, when, at the 
instigation of the sea, a black-bee (bhiinga) 
cut the string of his bow, and the arrow only 
went a short distance. The people say that the 
space thus recovered from the sea came to be 
called Konkan. 5 At Anjarle there arc two local 
goddesses Sawanekarin and Bahiri. Offerings 
of goats and fowls are made to them in the 
months of Mdrgashirsha (December) and 
Fdlgun (March). Sometimes liquor and eggs 
are also offered. Offerings can be made on any 


day except Monday and Ekddaski , Tuesdays 
and Sundays being considered most suitable. 6 
At Ubkadanda in the Ratnagiri District, Rav- 
alnath and Bhutanath are held in great rever- 
ence. They are believed to be incarnations of 
the god Shiva. The Pujaris are generally 
Guravs, Ghadis, Rauls and Sutars. 7 * The 
following goddesses which are popular in the 
RatnagiriDistrict are believed to be incarnations 
of the goddess Durga, viz. Navala-devi, Vaghizr- 
devi, Jakha-devi and Kalkai. s At Maral in 
the Ratnagiri District there is a swayambhu 
or natural l Inga of the god Shiva. It is called 
Maheslrwar, and in its honour a fair is held 
on the Sanhrdnt day, 9 The chief local deity 
of the Dahanu taluka, Thana District, is Maha- 
lakshmi. She has seven sisters and one bro- 
ther, two of the sisters being the Pangala-devi 
at Tarapur and the Delavadi-devi at Ghivali. 
Goats and fowls are offered to the Pangala- 
devi on the Dasara day. Her Pajdri is a 
Gurav. It is said that the goddess Delwadi 
used to receive her garments from the sea, but 
now this is no longer the case though it is still 
believed that the incense which is burnt before 
her comes floating from Dwarka. 10 In the 
village of Ed wan there is a goddess called 
Ashapuri, who used to supply her devotees with 
whatever they wanted. The devotee was re- 
quired to besmear with cow-dung a plot of 
ground in the temple, and to pray for the things 
wanted by him. The next day, when he came 
to the temple, he found the desired things 
on the spot besmeared with cow-dung. 11 At 
Mangaon the Pujdri of the local goddess is 
either the Pa til or the Madhavi of the village. 12 
In the village of Dahigaon cocoanuts are 
offered annually to the village Maruti, and 
fowls and goats to the other local deities, in 
order that the village may be protected against 
danger and disease. 13 It is believed that any 
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Brahman who acts as the Pujdri of the god 
Shiva will find his family exterminated, and for 
this reason Brahmans do not act as Pujdris 
in the temples of Shiva. 

In a few temples of goddesses like Jakhai 
etc. the Pujdri is of the Mahar caste. 1 A 
great fair is held in honour of the goddess 
Vajra-bai or Vajreshwari near Nirmal in the 
month of Kdrtika (November). The Pujdri 
of the goddess is a Gosavi of the Giri sect. 
The worship of JBhimasena is not prevalent in 
the Konkan, but the hero Bhirna, like Maruti, 
is held in reverence by the gymnasts. Bhima 
is not worshipped, but a work called the 
Bhima-stavardj is read at the bed of a dying 
man in order that he may obtain salvation. 
At Ashirgad there is a gam pita or cave of 
Askwathama, a hero of the Mahabharata, and 
it is said that a noise is heard coming from the 
cave on the full moon day. 2 

Wherever a village is founded, it is custo- 
many to establish a village deity as the guar- 
dian of the village. The deities chosen are 
Maruti, Kali, Chandkai, Varadani, etc. In the 
Konkan, goddesses are preferred, and on the 
Ghats generally Maruti is preferred. Certain 
ceremonies are performed for consecrating the 
place to the deity, and sometimes the deity is 
called after the village as Marleshwar 3 etc. 
By many lower class people the goddess Pon- 
dhar is often selected as the guardian of a 
new village. At Shahpur, if the newly found- 
ed village is to be inhabited by high class 
Hindus, the deities Maruti and Durga are 
selected as grdma-devatas, but if it is to be 
inhabited by lower class people, then such 
deities as M'hasoba, Chedoba, Jakhai, etc. are 
chosen. 4 In the Bassein and Salsette talukas 
the following deities viz. Maruti, Clieda 
Chandkai, and Shiva, are chosen as village 

1 School Master, Bhiwandi, Thana 

3 Sch ° o1 Master, Agashi, Thana. 

* Sch ° o1 Master, Shahapur, Thana. 

7 School Master, Medhe, Kolaba. 

School Master, Akol, Kolaba! ' 

11 School Master, Sh: 


deities. Chech is represented bv a ] OU o- pj ece 
of wood or stone besmeared with red-powder 
and is placed on the outskirts of the villa ere* 
No Brahman is necessary for establishing 
Clieda. The Pujdri is generally a Kunbfor 
Mali, and lie establishes the deity by offering 
it a goat or fowls and cocoa nuts, o Sometimes 
the guardian deity of a new settlement i» 
decided upon by a Kant. Turn or three names 
of deities are selected, betelnuts or flowers 
are placed on the sides of the guardian deity 
of the neighbouring village and that deity 
in whose name the betelnut falls first [ s 
chosen as the deity of the new village. 3 At 
Cliaul, the deity called Bfipelev is ver ^popular 
among the lower classes. 1 1 is represe nted by 
a big stone fixed on mortar and besmeared 
with red-powder. When it. i.s established for 
the first time in a village, a Brahman is required 
to make the first ptija or worship, hut after 
this it is worshipped hy a Pujdri of a lower 
caste. 7 The Mahars in the Kolaba District 
select the ghost-deity called Jl, aloha as the 
guardian deity of a new scllIemenlA In imay 

cases the deity of their former village or of 
the neighbouring village 2 is named hy a 
Bhagat or exorcist, who becomes possessed. 1 " 

In the Konkan every village farm is suppo- 
sed to be under the guardianship of the minor 
godhngs, the majority of which are called 
Bhuta-Devatd , or ghostly godlings. In some 
cases the field guardians are also the Brahma- 
nic godhngs like Maruti and Shiva. To the 
Brahmanie guardians of the field, commute and 
flowers are offered at the sowing and reaping 
seasons, and to the rest, I owls, oocoanuts, and' 
sometimes goats, are offered. The higher clas- 
ses feed one or two Brahmans in order to pro- 
pitiate the deities of the fields; and for the 
propitiation of the minor deities of the field 
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the lower classes perform a rite called Dalap. 
This rite is performed by a man of the Gurav, 
Ghadi, or Raul, caste by sacrificing to the field 
deity a goat or fowls and cocoannts. The 
pujari repeats prayers for a good harvest, and 
then distributes portions of the offerings among 
the people assembled there for witnessing the 
rite. 1 11 In the Ratnagiri District on the no moon 
day of J e slit a people assemble in the temple of 
the village deity and perform a rite called 
Garhane in order that they should have a good 
crop, that their village may be free from 
diseases, and that their cattle may be protected. 
A similar rite is performed on the first day of 
the bright half of the month of Margashirsha 
(December) , and on this occasion sometimes a 
goat or sheep is sacrificed at the boundary of the 
village. 2 In order that there should be 
a good harvest, the villagers of Kankaoli 
worship on certain days from the month of 
Kdrtika (November) to the month of SJidmga 
(March) the minor deities of the field by 
offering them fowls, cocoanuts, etc. 3 At Achare 
(Ratnagiri) some people worship the god of 
the clouds on the day on which the Mriga- 
shirsha constellation begins, and they believe 
that thereby plenty of rain is ensured for the 
season. 4 For good harvests and for the 
protection of their cattle, the villagers of 
Achare pray to the Granva-devata in the 
month of Jeshta (June),, and then go in pro- 
cession from the temple of the village deity 
to the boundary of the village, where they 
sacrifice a cock and offer some cooked rice 
with a burning wick upon it, to the deity 
that presides over the fields and harvests. 5 
In the village of Palset of the Ratnagiri 
District the goddess Khema is worshipped by 
the villagers to obtain good crops, and for 
the protection of their cattle. The Piija or 


special worship takes place on the full'- moon, 
day of Margashirsha and on this occasion the 
sacred Gondhal dance is also performed. 6 
In certain villages of the Ratnagiri District, for 
obtaining good harvest, people worship the 
godling Mahapurush at the beginning of the 
sowing and reaping operations, and offer the 
deity fowls, cocoanuts and cooked rice. 7 In 
the village of Mai wan, at the sowing and 
reaping seasons, the villagers usually make 
offerings of fowls and eocoanuis and goats to 
the guardians of the fields, but Brahmans 
and such Kunbi farmers as do not eat flesh 
make offerings of cooked rice mixed with 
curds.- 5 At h bhaaanda village, in order 
to secure a good harvest and for the protection 
of the cattle, the villagers worship the spirit 
godlings called Samhandhas and perform the 
rite called Devachdr .9 At Kochare, annual 
prayers are offered to the godling called Gavat- 
dev for the protection of the village cattle. 16 
In die Devgad taluka people believe that some 
deity resides in every farm or in every collec- 
tion of fields, and that good or bad harvests are 
caused as the deity is pleased or displeased. 1 * 
In order that there should be plenty of rain 
and that the cattle should be protected, the vil- 
agers of Malgimd assemble in the temple of 
the village deity and offer prayers on the full 
moon day of FMgun (March) and on the 1st 
day of the bright half of Mdrgashirsh. 12 In 
the Kolaba District, for the protection of cattle 
and for good crops, prayers are offered to the 
god Bahiri and the ghosts Khavis and Sam- 
bandh. 13 

At C ha uk in the Kolaba District the vil- 
lagers perform a special puja or worship of 
the god Krishna in order that the village 
cattle may be protected. 14 At Casawani a 
fair called pale jatra is held in the month of 
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CHAPTER III. 


DISEASE DEITIES. 


Vengurla,, in the Ratnagiri District, when 
epidemic diseases prevail, the people of 
the village assemble and prepare a basket in 
which are placed cooked rice, cocoanuts, lemons, 
wine, red flowers and U did (Phaseolus radia- 
tus) grain. The basket is then carried out of 
the village along with a cock or a goat, and 
deposited outside the village boundary. To 
carry this basket, a person belonging to the 
Mahar caste is generally selected. The people 
of the next village similarly carry the basket 
beyond their village limits ; and it is Anally 
thrown into the sea. It is believed that if the 
basket of offerings to the disease-deities is car- 
ried from one village to another, it is sure to 
bring the disease with it. Great care is there- 
fore taken to throw the offerings into the sea. 
In cases of small pox a feast is given to women 
whose husbands are alive. In some cases 
boiled rice is mixed with the blood of a cock, 
and on the rice is placed a burning black cot- 
ton wick in a cocoanut shell with a little oil in 
it. The whole is then carried beyond the 
village boundary and thrown away . 1 In the 
village of Mitbav in the Ratnagiri District, 
epidemic diseases like cholera, small pox, 
plague, etc., are supposed to come from 
disease deities, and in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of such diseases the people of the village 
go to the temple of the village deity and pray 
for protection. The special form of worship 
-on such occasions is the Kaul i.e., asking a 
favour from the deity. When an epidemic of 
plague broke out for the Arst time at Sang- 
meshwar, the people of the village at once pro- 


ceeded to worship the village deity ; bi 
cases of plague occurred, even after w 
ing the village goddess Jdhhmdta. 
people went to the temple and asked th 
why the plague continued, it avas annor 
the deity through the temple ministr 
she was helpless in the case of plag 
desired the people to worship the got 
thereby signifying that the village de 
limited powers, and that the power of i 
great evils lies with Shiva the god of 
tion . 2 In the Devgad Taluka of the R 
District in epidemic diseases like chole 
the usual ceremony, i.e. 9 the Paradi ( 
scaring basket) is performed. A 
containing boiled rice, red powde 
Aowers, lemons, betel nuts, betel leav< 
is prepared, and on that rice is 
a burning cotton wick dipped in oil. 
I basket is then carried beyond the 
boundary along with a goat having 
flower garland round its neck. Th 
is set free at the outskirts of the a 
In cases of small pox, married women 
husbands are alive are worshipped 
turmeric powder, cocoanuts, flowers, etc 
incense is kept burning in the house, 
deity of small pox is also specially wors] 
for a number of days. It is represents 
brass or copper lota with a cocoanut ] 
over it. This process is called mdnd bl 
i.e. arranging the materials of worship, 
girls in the house sing songs in praise 
small pox deity. It is believed that in thi 
the severity of the disease is reduced . 3 
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A T Vengurla, in the Ratnagiri District, when 
epidemic diseases prevail, the people of 
the village assemble and prepare a basket in 
which are placed cooked rice, cocoannts, lemons, 
wine, red flowers and Udid (Phaseolus radia- 
tes) grain. The basket is then carried out of 
the village along with a cock or a goat, and 
deposited outside the village boundary. To 
carry this basket, a person belonging to the 
Mahar caste is generally selected. The people 
of the next village similarly carry the basket 
beyond their village limits ; and it is Anally 
thrown into the sea. It is believed that if the 
basket of offerings to the disease-deities is car- 
ried from one village to another, it is sure to 
bring the disease with it. Great care is there- 
fore taken to throw the offerings into the sea. 
In cases of small pox a feast is given to women 
whose husbands are alive. In some cases 
boiled rice is mixed with the blood of a cock, 
and on the rice is placed a burning black cot- 
ton wick in a cocoanut shell with a little oil in 
it. The whole is then carried beyond the 
village boundary and thrown away . 1 In the 
village of Mitbav in the Ratnagiri District, 
epidemic diseases like cholera, small pox, 
plague, etc., are supposed to come from 
disease deities, and in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of such diseases the people of the village 
go to the temple of the village deity and pray 
for protection. The special form of worship 
on such occasions is the Raul i.e., asuing a 
favour from the deity. When an epidemic of 
plague broke out for the first time at Sang- 
meshwar, the people of the village at once pro- 
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ceeded to worship the village deity; but a few 
cases of plague occurred, even after worshipp- 
ing the village goddess Jakhmata . When the 
people went to the temple and asked the reason 
why the plague continued, it was announced by 
the deity through the temple ministrant that 
she was helpless in the case of plague, and 
desired the people to worship the god Shiva, 
thereby signifying that the village deity has 
limited powers, and that the power of averting 
great evils lies with Shiva the god of destruc- 
tion . 2 In the Devgad Taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District in epidemic diseases like cholera, etc., 
the usual ceremony, i.e. 9 the Earadi (disease- 
scaring basket) is performed. A basket 
containing boiled rice, red powder, red 
flowers, lemons, betel nuts, betel leaves, etc., 
is prepared, and on that rice is kept 
a burning cotton wick dipped in oil. The 
basket is then carried beyond the village 
boundary along with a goat having a red 
flower garland round its neck. The goat 
is set free at the outskirts of the village^ 
In cases of small pox, married women whose 
husbands are alive are worshipped with 
turmeric powder, cocoanuts, flowers, etc., and 
incense is kept burning in the house. The 
deity of smallpox is also specially worshipped 
for a number of days. It is represented by a 
brass or copper lota with a cocoanut placed 
over it. This process is called mand bharane 
i.e. arranging the materials of worship. The 
girls in the house sing songs in praise of the 
small pox deity. It is believed that in this way 
the severity of the disease is reduced . 3 
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for the KauL There is another temple at 
Chaul, of the goddess Shri Golaba Devi . 
This goddess is also worshipped when other 
epidemic diseases prevail in the village. 
Saptaha i.e. continuous worship for seven days 
is also performed in honour of the deity. The 
gardeners ( Mails ) of the village worship this 
deity every Tuesday morning with cocoanuts 
gathered from every house in the village. This 
temple is being repaired at present . 1 

When epidemic diseases prevail in the village 
of Poladpur of the Kolaba District the god 
Shiva is worshipped by continuously pouring 
water over the deity’s head or linga. Sacrifices 
of fruits and animals are also offered to the 
village deity. Where there is a temple of 
the deity Mari or Mahamari, the deity is 
worshipped through a Brahman, and sacrifices 
of cocks and goats are offered to her. The 
deity named Shitala is worshipped in cases 
of small pox . 2 

At Vavashi in the Pen taluka of the Kolaba 
District, in cases of epidemic diseases, the 
people of the village invoke the god Shiva, and 
holy fires called Iiomci are kindled in honour of 
that god. Sacrifices of boiled rice are also 
offered to the deity. For averting small pox 
the deity Shitala is invoked by the mantras 
called E hit ala Astaka. For averting fevers the 
gods Shankar and Vishnu are also worshipped . 3 

At Medhe in the Rohe taluka of the Kolaba 
District the god Shiva is worshipped in 
order to avert an epidemic, and Hamuman is 
worshipped to avert fevers . 4 

At Malad in the Salsette taluka of the 
Thana District, when an epidemic prevails in a 
village, the goddess Navachandi is worshipped 
and the Homa is kindled in her honour. On 
the last day of worship a goat is set free as a 


sacrifice to the deity. The Bali i. e., the offer- 
ing of boiled rice, and the goat are taken 
beyond the boundary of the village, and 
handed over to the people of the neighbouring 
village, who follow the same procedure, and al- 
ia st both the sacrifices are thrown into the sea. 
The goat generally dies, as it does not get 
water and food till it reaches the sea . 5 

In the village of Anjur in the Thana Dis- 
trict, in cases of long standing fevers the 
Brahmans observe the ceremony called Udah 
Slianti or propitiation by water. It is as 
follows: — An earthen pot filled with water 
is placed on the ground. On the top of the 
pot is placed a round plate in which the image 
of the god Brahmadev the son of Vishnu is 
consecrated. Four Brahmans sit on the four 
sides of the pot and repeat their Vedic hymns. 
These four Brahmans are supposed to be the 
four mouths of the god Brahmadev. It is 
believed by the people that by performing this 
ceremony the fever is made to disappear . 6 

At Rai in the Thana District some people 
believe that malarial fevers are averted by 
placing secretly a small stone on the head of the 
god Hanuman . 7 

In the Kolhapur District the nine planets are 
worshipped in the house to ward off diseases 
such as cholera, small pox, fevers, etc. The 
goddess Laxrni is worshipped in order to avert 
small pox, the worship being generally per- 
formed in a garden or a grove of mango trees* 
when parched rice, cocoanuts and lemons are 
offered to her. The people assembled at the 
spot partake of the food. To avert fever, the 
people perform a certain ceremony ordained 
in the Shdstras . If the sick person is suppo- 
sed to be under the evil influence of the planet 
Saturn, the planet is invoked by repeating the 


i School Master, Chaul, Kolaba. 2 School Master, Poladpur, Koldba. 

3 School Master, Vavashi, Kolaba. 4 School Master, Medhe, Koldba. 

5 School Master, Malad, Thana. 6 School Master, Anjur, Thana. 

7 School Master, Rai, Thana. 
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mantras 9 and worshipped with the usual offer- 
ings, Garments such as a Sari and a Choli are 


offered to the goddesses Mari and Kalubai. 
When an epidemic disease such as cholera 
prevails in a village, the people of the village 
instal the deity Margai at a place where four 
roads meet, and worship her for seven or eight 
days with much ceremony. Every one brings 
offerings of cocoanuts, lemons, ambil or conjee, 
cooked rice and curds, etc. with the beating 
of drums to offer to the deity . After worshipp- 
ing the goddess in this manner for eight 
successive days they sacrifice a 0 f a 
he-buffalo before Iier. The deity is then put 
upon a bullociv cart and curried through 
the village with the beating of drums and much 
ceremony, to be thrown away beyond the 
village boundary along with the offerings. 1 

Epidemic diseases are not attributed to 
witchcraft at Devgad in the Ratnagiri Dis- 
trict. It is believed that they are caused by 
the accumulated sins of the peopled In the 
Dapoli taluka of the Ratnagiri District 
■epidemic diseases are attributed to witchcraft 
by low caste people. The power of averting 
such diseases lies in the hands of the village 
■deities. They are therefore propitiated by 
the sacrifices of cocks, goats, and cocoanuts.3 
At Poladpur in the Kolaba District, epidemic 
diseases are sometimes attributed to witchcraft , 
by low caste people. Persons well versed in ' 
the mantras of evil spirits are called Bhagats 

or exorcists. Some of them keep evil spirits at , 
their command. The poor people believe that t 

what these exorcists foretell is sure to occur 
It is believed that the spirit dwells on the ! 
tongue of these exorcists. When these spirits 1 

J hungry, they are let loose in the viUag, by 
he sorcerers for the destruction of the people , 

a spir;t i8 1 ’ ;; 

3 c a ° S , aheb Svelte. Kolhapur. 

3 | c t 00 , An ^' arle - Ratnagiri 

- bcb0 ° Master, Chaak, Kolaba. 

bchool Master, Anjur, Thtina, 


t- be destroyed, the people of the villa, 
•e assemble in a mob and attack the sorcerer' 
i. small quantity of blood is taken from h 
a tongue and water from the earthen pot of 
e | Chambhar is poured upon it. It is believe 
r that by so doing the spirit is permanentl 
t destroyed and the sorcerer either forgets a 
s his mantras or they become ineffective Th 
, spirit is called tond bhut, and it sometime 
? troubles even animals. 1 

At Chauk in the Karjat taluka of thi 
Kolaba District, the people believe that tht 
I devotccs of tIle Mdri deity bring on epidemic 
diseases by the use of their mantras , and ir 
order to satisfy them, offerings are made 
to the deity Mari which are taken by the 
devotees or Bhagats.* A t Vride in the TMna 
District epidemic diseases are attributed to 
witchcraft. There are some women who are 
supposed to bring on, or at least foster, the 
growth of such diseases by their evil mantras. 
Such women are threatened or punished by 
the people, and sometimes they are even driven 
out of the village. 0 In the village of Anjur 
of the I hana District, if a man vomits blood 
accidently and falls ill, or dies, it is believed 
to be due to the act of Mulh Marane, 
that is, the throwing of a handful of rice over 
which incantations have been repeated. If 
there be any sorcerer in the village who has 
learnt the same incantations, ] w alone is able 
to return the Mutk to the sorcerer who first 
used it.‘ At Shirgaum in the Umbergaon 
taluka of the Thana District, when epidemic 
diseases prevail in the village, the people of the 

, , aSe take a Lurn «*nd tl.e village in a 

body and kill a buffalo. A Bali or offering 

of boiled rice cocoa, mi. , , b 

met, cocoanuts, cocks and goats is 

also offered to the deihv-s 

diseases. 8 epidemic 

‘ S ch °°l Master, Mitbav, Ratnagiri. 

c boo Master, Poladpur, Kolaba. 

„ ^ 10 ast6r ’ Vitdo > Th 4 na 
' School Master, Umbergaon, Tluina. 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OE MAGADHA. 

BY S. V. VENKATESWARA AIYAR, M. A., E. T., LECTURER, GOVT. COLLEGE, 

KUMBAKONAM. 

I 

The Sai&unaga Dynasty. 

DEFORE the sixth century B. c. India has no political history worth the name. The <weab 
desideratum m ancient Indian history is chronology, and the different strata of com- 
position in the sacred books of the Hindus have baffled attempts at chronological arrangements 
of any historical accuracy. For the earliest period it is difficult to distinguish the mythical 
from the historical, and actual facts from clever conjectures. No such difficulty exists 
from the sixth century. Then a great kingdom was in its full bloom. The religious 
movements of the time were intimately associated with the imperial dynasty of 
Magadha. Both from the Buddhists and the Jainas we have traditional accounts of the 
reputed founders of their faiths and their contemporary kings and dynasties. These 
are preserved in the J a takas > the Dipavama , the MaMvamsa , the Divydvaddna, the 
Kalpadruma-Kaltka, the Rdjdvali , the Therdmli, and other works of lesser renown. 
From the Hindus, too, we have in the Purdy, as. mixed up with the creation and 
ordering of cosmic systems, dry annals, mostly names and dates, of those who held sway 
over portions of Indian soil. Of the Purdnas, the Mdtsya, the Vishnu, the Vciyu, the 
Brahmdnda and the BMgavata are of the highest value for historical purposes. The dates of 
their composition, or rather compilation, are uncertain, but it is admitted on all hands that 
they embody ancient tradition. They contain lists of kings and the periods of their rule, with 
a reference here and there to the acts of important kings or the happenings in their times. 
There are, besides, some pieces of secular tradition preserved in the dramatic works of 
Bhasa, and in the BrihadkatM and the Mudrd-Rdkshasa. The closing scene in the dynasty 
•of the Saisunagas was the usurpation of the throne by Chandragupta backed up by the 
diplomatic zeal of Chanakya. The Greek accounts of the usurpation are fragmentary and 
conflicting ; they may be dismissed as useless but for their chronological value. The 
deaths of Gautama and Mahavira and the advent of Alexander are the great historical 
landmarks from which the chronological details have to be made up. 

The main source of history for this period is tradition;— Hindu tradition as recorded in 
the Purdnas, and preserved by Bhasa, Bana and other writers, and Buddhist and Jaina 
tradition as recorded in the Pali and preserved in later works. Opinions have differed, 
and must always differ, as to value of tradition in the reconstruction of the early history 
of India. It was believed by the early generation of critics that the legends of ancient 
India consist mostly of cock and bull stories and are of no value for historical purposes. 
But the evidence of epigraphy on the life-history of Asoka has demonstrated the importance 
•of Indian legend if judiciously employed. As M. Senartt puts it, “the legends have 
preserved of our Piyadasi recollections sufficiently exact, not only to allow a substantial 
agreement to appear, but even to contribute usefully to the intelligence of obscure passages in 
our monuments.” Prof. Rhys Davids and Dr. Fleet also plead for a critical examination of 
the early legends. One must, of course, be on one’s guard not to distort the version of a legend 
or to read his own meanings into it. Nor can a statement in one school of tradition, say the 
Purdnas or the Dipavamsa, be looked upon as history in the absence of corroborativeevidenee 
from another direction. But, where more than one distinct streams of legend converge to 
the same conclusion, and this conclusion is not inconsistent with established facts and does 
not suggest any inherent improbability or absurdity, it may be accepted as historical. 
And, curiously enough, these legends, Hindu, Buddhist, and Jaina, disclose profound 
similarities, in spite of a flagrant disregard of chronology and occasional differences in detail. 


Inscription s de Piyadasi , 2. 231 
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The data of the Purdnas may be summed up in tabular form, and those of the 
Buddhist and Jaina records. We shall then examine these data, with 
special reference to the points at issue : 
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Kalpadruma — KaliJcd . 

MaMvamsa . 

Divydvc 

'Sreuika 

Bimbisara. 52. 

Bimbisara. 

Kunika 

Ajatasatru. 32. 

Ajatasatru. 

Udaya 

Udayabhadraka. 16. 

Uclayibhadra. 


Aniruddha "V 

} 18 * 

Munda. 

I § 

Mun<?a. J 

Kakavarnin. 

© SO 

Nagadasaka. 24. 

Sahalin. 

3 g, 

a. p 

Susanaga. 18. 

Tulakuchi or 

\ 

Kalasoka. 28. 

some MSS.) 

CO 

o 

Mahamaudala. 

f“*s 

10 Sons 22. 

Prasenajit. 

o 

9 others 22. 

IsTanda. 

Chandragupta. 

Chandragupta. 

Vindusara. 

Susima. 


(1) The Predecessors of Si&un&ga. 


The Puranas are certainly wrong in making the Saisunagas the successors of the 
Pradyotas. Por Hindu, Buddhist and J aina traditions agree in making Pradyota a contem- 
porary of the Buddha ; and, therefore, of Bimbisara. Chinese Buddhist tradition 2 says that 
Pradyota was born on the same day as Bimbisara and Udayana of Kausambi. Jaina 
tradition 0 followed by Merutunga makes Chanda Pradyota the contemporary of Bimbisara, 
and father of Palaka. The Buddhist records* also know Pradyota as Chanda Pajjota 
because of his cruelty, and the Puranas agree that he was the father of Palaka. The 
relations between Pradyota and Udayana have passed into folk-lore. 5 It may therefore be 
established that (Chanda) Pradyota, Udayana, and Bimbisara were contemporaries of the 
great Buddha. 

The Jatakas seem to know a good many rulers of Kasi (Benares) and some of their 
names are familiar names of Magadha kings. Perhaps this may be a coincidence, but the 
early Buddhists seem to have known a great deal more about Kan than about any other 
country. The Kasi district was no doubt the bone of contention between Magadha and 
Kosala. Bimbisara was given a grant of the revenues of a village there for his wife's « bath 
and perfume money.’ Ajatasatru got the grant confirmed 5 and married the Kosala princess 
Vajira. Perhaps the city of Benares was already a part of Magadha, and the disputes were 


The GhuWavagga (XI. 1. 11) says that Udayana 


The latter 


2 R ockh ill, — Lif s of the Buddha (citing DulvaXI) . 
of Kausambi presented 500 robes to Ananda. 

3 See Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji , page 130, 131. 
i Jdtaha No. 522 (See Cambridge translation Vol, V page 71). MaMvagga VTH I 

mentions his cure from jaundice effected by Jivaka, the physician of Bimbisara 
0 Kalidasa, for instance, refers to the story in his Meghaduta, Part I ; 

“ spurns fhwfftcrt srf ” etc. 

“ ^frfr^prfcfr 5 !. ” etc. 

G JdtaJcas 239 and 283. 

(See Cambridge Translation Vol. II, pp. 162, 275.) 
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^b^tTertain villages in the K^district. Anyhow we find Benares an integral part of 
the" empire of the Manryas, and we nowhere find mention of its conquest by the Magadha 

kings. 

The Puranie details also lead us to the same conclusion. 

nm* m- r^rrsfr ^rfirwrfir 
srncnrwr f*rrt5r*nt 

( V ayu-Purana) 


^rr c ®r 


(Mcitsya~Pura no) 


Sisunaga was evidently the ruler of Kasi before he conquered Magadha. There is further 
220 scrap of evidence to show that he succeeded the Avanti line or that Ujjain was a part 
of his kingdom. On the other hand, as pointed out already, Ujj ain was under the independent 
dynasty of the Pradyotas. 

(2) The number of the rulers. 


The Malay a speaks of the “twelve sons of Sisunaga”, but the Vishnu and Vdyu name only 
ten rulers' 7 . The Matsya interpolates two names which are not found in the other Purdnas , 
Kanvayana and Bhumimitra. That these are interpolations is proved by the same names 
occurring in the list of the Kanwa dynasty, both in the Matsya and in other Purdnas. Bat 
the fact that the compiler of the Purdm felt the need to interpolate perhaps shows that 
the tradition was strong that there were twelve rulers in the dynasty. Of all the Purdnas 
of value to us here the Matsya seems to be the earliest, judging both from its style, its 
clumsy arrangements and confusions in detail. All the Purdnas agree that there were two 
more generations of rulers, whom the Vishnu and the Bhdgavata call the Nandas. So that 
there were (10+2) 12 generations from the first Saisunaga to the last of the Nandas (inclusive). 

The Dlpavamsa and Mahavamsa agree that there were seven generations after Bimbisara. 
But the former has the last generation consist of e 10 brothers of Sisunaga who ruled 
collectively for 22 years’, while the latter makes one Kalasoka the seventh in descent from 
Bimbisara, and puts after him ten sons of Kalasoka and nine other rulers. The Divydvaddna 
knows only nine rulers on the whole, while the Mongol tradition as embodied in the 
FoehoeJcei s knows one more. We may pin our faith on the comparative reliability of the 
Dipavamsa, it being the oldest of these works. Its seven generations after Bimbisara fall 
into line with the Puranie data on the subject. 

The Jaina Kalpadruma-lcalikd has twelve rulers before Chandragupta, though it, of 
course, begins the list with Bimbisara. This tradition is used by the Jaina Scholars, 
Hemachandra and Merutuhga. Other Jain records make it clear that there were seven 
generations from Bimbisara to Chandragupta. The Kalpasutm mentions Sthulabhadra as 
the 7th in succession from Mahavira 9 . And Sthulabhadra was the mantrin of the 9th Nanda, 
i of the predecessor of Chandragupta. 9 Thus it is established in the light of all our 
records, Brahman, Buddhist, and Jaina, that (1) there were twelve generations of rulers 
known before Chandragupta, (2) that seven of these came after Bimbisara, and (3) that the 
last nine rulers formed a special set, known in the Puranie and Jaina tradition as the Nandas. 


( Mdtsya-P .); W ( Vdyu-P .) 

8 Page 230. Cited by Wilson: Vishnu-Purdna, p. 186 note. 
s Jacobi: Jaim S&tras, p. 287, 289 ; Ante , Vol. XI., p. 246. 
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(3) Names of the Rulers. 

And the twelve rulers have almost the same or similar names in all the lists. The 
names in the Puranas are always the same, or at any time, variants of the same name. In 
the Dipavaiiisa, we have Bimbisara, Ajatasatru, Udaya, and Sisunaga; and Nagadasaka is 
"peihaps the same as (Naga) Darsaka or Harshaka of the Puranas. Kalasoka of the 
MaMvaiisa is practically the same as Kakavarna (Raven-Black). 111 The names Nandi- 
vardhana and Sahalin (Sahalya or Sumalya) also occur in the MciMvcuhsa beside a crowd 
•of other curious names, for which there is absolutely no foundation anywhere else. 11 The 
name Mahapadma has the same meaning as Mahamandala or Ugrasena, and the Puranic 
Kshatrajit has its Buddhistic counterpart in Prasenajit. Thus the only name peculiar to the 
Puranic list is that of Mahanandin, by whom hangs the tale of the beginning of a separate 
Nanda dynasty; while the name Mundo stands alone, both in the Divyavadana and the 
Mahdvaihsa. Perhaps it may be possible to identify the one name with the other, especially 
as the name Munda appears as Mahasamuda in the Mdjarainakari. It is therefore clear 
that in the various legends the same twelve names stand out, in spite of confusions, imper- 
fections, and spurious additions. 

Prof. Geiger denies the historicity of Darsaka on the authority of the MaMmmsa. 
But Bhasa in his Svapna-Y dsavadatta mentions him by name as the Maharaja of Magadha 
and brother in law of Udayana, the Vatsa Raja. The tradition embodied by Bhasa is 
confirmed by the Divyavadana, which mentions the burning of and the Kausambi 

minister Yaugandharayana. 12 Bana in the Harshacharita 13 gives the king of Avanti the 
same name as Bhasa gives him, viz., Mahasena. So Darsaka must be accepted as a histo- 
rical personage. But the references in Bhasa seem to depict him as a very young man 
during Udayana’s marriage with his sister Padmavati. The latter is introduced as 

HFbfr 1 11 Further, the Maharaja does not appear 
at all in the Svapna- V dsavadatti. The latter work 15 mentions Gopalaka Balaka (the same 
name as in the Puranas) as Mahasena’s son and about the same age as Udayana. It is not 
therefore unlikely that Darsaka was two generations younger than Ajatasatru, Pradyota 
and the Buddha, i.e., that he came after Udaya. This view is further supported by the 
DipzvaAsa tradition ll! that Darsaka (Nagadasaka) ascended the throne 46 years after the 
Nirvana of Gautama Buddha. 

4 The Order of the Rulers. 

We may now discuss the place of each ruler in chronological sequence. The Puranas 
-distinctly declare Sisunaga to be the founder of the dynasty, while the Buddhist and Jaina 
records seem to agree that Sisunaga, Kakavarna and the rest were rulers of tjie dynasty 
after Bimbisara, the contemporary and friend of the Buddha and Mahavira. The PurSnas 

^ Duneker, following Lassen, regards the two as identical (see History of Antiquity. — Indict, p. 380). 

11 Turnour : Mahdvamsa, Vol. II., p. 31. 

[The Mahdvamsa (Turnour Vol. I, p. 28 et seq.) actually mentions 19 rulers after 
Kalasoka— Baddasenah, Corandewarne, Mangureya, Sarvatnega, Jalika, Ubeca, Satcheya, Corawa, 
Nandi Vardhana, Pantche Wekeya. After them, Ugrasena-Nandeya, Puducat-Nandeyah, Panducagah- 
Nandeya, Bhupala-Nandeya, Rattepala-Nanda, Govisanah Nanda. Dasasittica Nanda, Dhanapala 
Nanda ; — two generations of 22 years each. The names deserve no comment, but some appear to be 
borrowings from Hindu sources— Nandi Vardhana, Ugrasenah (= Mahapadma). The first is the 
name of a Sisunaga King. Dhanapala is probably another form of Hiranyagupta, while Dasasittica 
reminds one of Sarvardha-Siddhi of the Mudrarakshasa tradition.] 

n Divydvaddna XXXVI. 13 Harshacharita . , Chap. VI p. 221. 

14 Svapna-V dsavadatta (Trivandrum) p. 4. 13 Ibid p. 69. ™ Dipavamsa V. 77, 78. 
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name the dynasty Saisunaga, apparently after its founder. It is indeed possible to suppo 
that the dynasty might have been named not after the first ruler but after the most famou 
Such a supposition, however, is untenable in this ease, as none of the authorities knoj 
anything of 'Sisun&ga beyond what the Purdnas tell us— -f hat he founded the dynast 
‘supplanting the renown of the Prudyotas / 17 The quest ion may be set at rest by appealir 
toother Buddhist and Jaina traditions than the ones hitherto considered. The Jai 
tradition followed by Hemaehandra 18 makes Bimbisara (Srenika)a successor of Prasenaji 
king of Magadha, who resided at Rajagriha. The Tibetan chronicle 1 ** makes Bimbisara, sc 
of Mahapadma, king of Magadha. The Amdthut has both these names in the. list. It 
thus clear that both the Buddhists and the Jainas know of the (royal) ancestors < 
Bimbisara; so that Bimbisara was not the founder of the dynasty. The confusions an 
contradictions are duo to their huddling together the names of the predecessors and tl 
successors of Bimbisara. The Piminio version may therefore he accepted. 

Sisunfiga should top the list and Kakavarna be placed next to him, for both tl: 
MaMvamsa and the Parana# agree that he or his variant KahVoka came alter 'Sisunagi 
We have, according to all accounts, two more generations to take us to Bimbisfir 
According to Buddhist or Jaina tradition, these should he Malmpadnm and Prasenaji' 
while, according to the Parana#, the places belong to Kshclruvrirniaii and Kshatraj 
Curiously enough, all these names have very much the same meaning Muhupmlma, ermoi 
properly Maluipadmapaii, means 4 the lord of a huge ImstT > and Prasenaji! 4 the eonquerc 
of a huge host.’ So too, Kshctravarnum would mean u valorous in the lield" and (vshatrajj 
the conqueror of warriors. It is therefore easy to identify i best* rulers of Buddhist and Jain 
tradition with the ones mentioned in the Puritm ts, because these traditions know Pmsonaj: 
and Mahapadma, and they also toll us that the latter was the father of UimhjNaM. W 
may therefore take it that Mahapadma. was son of Prasenaji!, 

Bimbisara, and Ajntasatru present no difficulty whatsover, as they stand in the am 
order everywhere, Some manuscripts of the I Vh/e Pnruuft arrange the names in the onto 
Kshcma-Varman, Ajatawtru* Kshatmujas, Bimbtaim; but this is obviously wrong, as i 
makes AjAtasatru, the well-known won of Bimbisara, his grand father. The Buddhist record 
place (Jday a alter Ajntasatru, but all the Punhuts agree in introdi icing a Ifarshaka o 
Daisaka between them* A certain variant oi the latter name is, as : wo have seen, no 
unknown to the and we may therefore consider him an hhslnmd pommage 

It may, of course, bo contended that Urn Buddhist records, which fell us so tntieh abou 
Bimbisara, Ajatasatru, and Udaya, ignore his existence allogetheig and this won Id bi 

17 4 f^rr ml fSfr^r^r ’ t i V//// ~/ \ ) 

TI,io .Burmese Buddhist legend known fmuiw'r.it na the * *a‘ * whom Uiinyii discovered ii 

tho wilds, etc* But this tradition is very Into nnd «*\f rmadimnw (Pdr»udet: Inmtdof Uttudmm 

Vol.II, p. 1IC.) ‘ 

18 Homa Chaudra : MaMvtnecharila . 

^ Pelvct XI. (.Rockhill, op, at. p. Ill), The* MnJuf«adm»t iiiU;-l. not he confused with Nandi 
MahApadma under whom tho Buddhist emmeil t; mid t-.o have n le Id, i aT A. B* (Bee Ibid, p* ISO), 

20 Sahara hi his gloss on tho lihwjumtn Pur mm. XI 1.1. 

It may also bo remarked that Keiuitrav arnaoi and Kshuitruu j as are tn oaf jirohaldy Htiriiames. 
Wo have ft parallel in tho Yadava ntunoa Kfiltivurmnn m,d K-inmjaH ii, tim YA^Ptmlmu (Book IV. 

Chap* XI)> I may also inoutiiou Unit tin* Knrma^Vuttimi itivoii Kj ii utilutrtiuiu ,w » variant foi 

Kritavarman, 

a Tho Mah&wlm calls him < KAga-danuka, *— ovidoiillv urn, of tho 

Vol. I, p. 28), 
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improbable if Darsaka had come between the two last named kings in the list. The 
ifficulty would disappear if we consider him as the successor, not the predecessor of Udaya. 
Ihe Buddhist accounts tell us little about the successor of Udaya, but have retained his name 
in the general confusion hi which the period is involved. 

The next rulers, according to the Purdnas, are Nandi vardhana and Mahanandin. The 
Buddhists have Nandivardhana and Mahasainudha or Munda. It may therefore be inferred 
that they were historical characters. The only ones known after these are Mahapadma 
and Sumalya or Sahalya, who are constituted by the Vishnu and BMgavata Purdnas into a 
separate dynasty. The Mahdvamsa names, Kalasoka, his ten sons and their nine successors 
may be rejected as spurious and conjectural, as there is no confirmatory evidence of any 
kind, and as the names are not in the original Dipavamsa. As I have already pointed out, 
the Puranic Kakavarna may have suggested the Buddhist Kalasoka of the Mahdvamsa- 
genealogy and Kakavarnin of the Avadana. The last of the Nandas is a favourite hero of 
legend, but we shall consider the whole question of the Nandas separately. All traditions, 
are agreed that Chandragupta was the direct successor of the Nandas, For example, the 
Mudra-Rakshasa assumes the fact, and it is mentioned in the Brihadkathd. The Puranas 
must therefore be wrong in interposing a century of Chanakya’s rule between the last of 
the Nandas and Chandragupta. I shall try ito show that this was probably due to the 
chronological exigencies of the Puranas. 

(5) Chronology. 

The mam difficulty is one of chronology. For we have but confused statements in the 
Purdnas, and we are worse confounded by the apparently absurd dates given by the 
Buddhists and the Jainas. The Purdnas give 360 or 362 years for the whole dynasty, and 
at the same time throw out a vague suggestion that their dates are wrong; for the periods 
allotted to the individual reigns do not always make up the sum total of 360 or 362. Again, 
we have a hundred years more given to Mahapadma and his son, and an extra hundred to- 
Chanakya 23 who is alleged to have ruled independently before handing over the reins of 
power to Chandragupta. The Jainas give a hundred and fifty-five years to the Nandas 
alone, whom the Purdnas confine to two generations. 

The Mahdvamsa says that 162 years elapsed between the death of the Buddha and the 
accession of Chandragupta. According to Hemachandra the accession of Chandragupta was 
155 years after the Nirvana of Mahavira. The two accounts, therefore, nearly agree. The 
latter is, no doubt, out of accord with the rest of Jaina tradition, but it must have been 
thougnt out by such an erudite scholar as Hemachandra, and even Merutuiiga says that 2 4 
his statement is worthy of careful consideration. It agrees also with the Puranie 

22 arcfNfr ?n?r anftr *r#n?r 

qTs^frr# srnrf! vgrr^raff i 


,, ^ ^ ^ (JJipavamsa, V. 25.) 

3tgr< | s!rr?r ?tr; 

ufr Trspi ?nfr Hnfrff 

{Mdtsya-P.) 

The Vdyu and Brahma-, u la give the same story. Ia the Vdyu P. (Bombay text) we find the- 
epithet applied to Kautilya. This is absurd. The correct reading is certainly 

as I find in an old MS. of the Parana in the Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. Kautilya was ‘ the fil 
which consumed the family of the Nandas. 5 

24 Bhau Daji op. tit, pp. 130, 131. 
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tradition. It is well known that the Puranas give 100 years to the nine Nandas, hut it is 
not so well known that most of them give an extra hundred to Kautilya. The point is that 
they recognise two centuries to have elapsed between the first of the Nandas and the first 
of the Mauryas. It appears to me that the Puranas are not wrong in the period assigned, 
but that they are wrong in confining the Nandas to two generations. I shall presently go 
to the considerations which incline me to this view. My theory is that Mahapadma, the 
first of the Nanda dynasty, is not the successor of Nandi vardhana, but the father of 
Bimbisara, the Kshatrajit of the Puranas. In the light of this view the nine Nandas are 
the last nine rulers. of the Saisunaga dynasty. There is nothing absurd in giving two 
centuries to nine generations of rulers. 

It is easy enough to fix the date of the beginning of the Saisunaga dynasty. It is 
almost certain that the Buddha attained Nirvana between 487 and 477 b. o. According to 
the Buddhists, this event took place in the eighth year of Ajatasatru’s reign. The Puranas 
are agreed that Bimbisara reigned 28 years. There were four generations before Bimbisara, 
and we may assign 22 years to each generation. This accords with the average duration 
of reigns in European history. The Mahavamsa itself assigns 22 years only to each of 
tw r o generations (of nine and ten rulers respectively) immediately preceding Chandragupta. 
The Puranic data also fa]l into line if we refer the total 362 years to the Saisunagas and 
Nandas put together (19 rulers). In this way we get, counting backwards, 477 + 7 + 28 
+ 88 (4 X 22) = c. 600 b. o. as the most probable date of the beginning of the rule of the 
Saisunaga dynasty. 

The probable duration of each reign may now be worked out. The data of the Puranas 
have to be viewed critically. They have considered contemporary dynasties and rulers as 
having come one after another. I have already referred to the mistake as regards the 
Pradyotas of Avanti, who are the contemporaries of the. 'Saisunagas, but are considered by 
the Puranas as their predecessors. To come to individual rulers, the Vishnu-Purdna 
mentions, among the rulers of Kosala, Prasenajit, son of Rahula, son of Sakya Buddha, 
v he-reas we know from the Buddhist records that Prasenajit was the son of king Aranemi 
Brahmadatta of Sravasti and a contemporary of the Buddha . 20 The years assigned by the 
Purdnas, moreover, are not mutually exclusive in most cases. Therefore it is that the totals 
given for individual reigns do not agree with the total for the whole dynasty. From Parikshit 
to Nanda, for instance, we have 1115 years given in the Bhdgavata-Pmana, whereas the 
details of reigns come up to 1500 when added. Commentator Sridhara notices the fact, but 
attempts no explanation. Again, the Puranas give 137 years to the ten Mauryas, which 
figure does not agree with the details given. As a matter of fact, the overlapping of rei°ns 
was more usual than exceptional. This was due to the custom of the reigning kings getting 
their hensrccoginsed even in their own lifetime. The same difficulty appears in dealing 
with the Theravah also. An old Sthavira has been known to ordain the foremost of his 
disciples ong before his demised The difficulties of the Puranas are, moreover, due to 

“ *-****», o, chronology. They are thus led to 

few years m“fcr e^' 8 ” ” mle ” “ ^ ““ a " d c0 “l®* s 1 ‘f into a 

wa ! !to2v g ‘kL Si r R 40y *"l°! “T b? “* P ~ im ’ “ <1 18 ^ «. He 

g Benares before he conquered Magadha, and he may have ruled a 

a (RuckhUl op. cit.) ' — 

; * or instance, Dtpavatiiea IV. 41. 
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score of years previously. In any case, 18 years seem to be a more reasonable period, for 
him than 40. Kakavarna is assigned 36 years, but some copies of the Matsya-Purana give 
■only 26 years, and this may be accepted as it nearly tallies with the Buddhist date for 
KMasoka or Kakavarnin. According to Hindu tradition 2 * not recorded in the Puranas but 
current certainly in Bana’s day (7th cent. a. d.) Kakavarna was beheaded in the precincts 
of the capital city. The next ruler is Kshetravarman, to whom also the Puranas give 36 
years; but some MSS. of the Vdyu and the Brahm&nda agree in giving him only 20 years. 
The lowest period for Kshattraujas alias Mahapadma, father of Bimbisara, is 24 years 
given in some MSS. of the Mdtsya. Our authorities are agreed 2 ® in assigning 28 years to 
Bimbisara alias 'Srenika. For Ajatasatru the Vtiyu-P. gives 25, Mdtsya 27, while the 
Brahmancla gives 35 and the Buddhist records 32. The Buddhists knew him intimately, and 
their date may be accepted. A longer period than usual may be allowed for one^ who 
is said to have ascended the throne long before his natural time. The Buddhists give Udava 
16 years, 29 and this seems to fit in with the Jaina story of his career having been cut short 
..by assassination. Darsaka is given 24 in the Puranas, the same period of reign as the 
MaUvamsa gives to Naga Dasaka. Nandivardhana may be allowed 22 years and Maha- 
Nandin 28 years. The latter corresponds in time to the Buddhist Kalaioka, who is reported 
to have reigned 2S years. Rejecting the impossible 88 years for Mahapadma we may allow 
him 28 years according to the Vayu-Pur&na. The Matsya-Purana assigns 12 years to Sahalya, 
and another 12 for the subjugation of the ‘eight sons of Mahapadma’, while the Vayu-Purana 
allows 16 years for the latter event. The Mahavama allows 22 years for the generation 
preceding Chandragupta. It is possible that Sahalya ruled 16 or 22 years, or that he ruled 
12 years and that the civil war continued for several years after him. The latter supposition 
may explain the Puranic rule of Kaufcilya, for he was the hero of the interregnum. 

6 The Nandas. 

The Puranas say that Mahapadma £ will be the annihilator of the Kshatriya race’ and 
that ‘ after him the kings will be 'Sudra-born.’ 30 They also credit him and his eight sons 
with a century of rule. The Vishnu-Pura n a adds for Mahapadma an appellation Nanda , 
hut the Mdtsya, Vdyu and Brahm&nda say nothing of Narnia.' The commentary on the 


27 Bana’s Har-sha charita, Uchchvdsa VI. (Bombay Text, p. 199). 

Prof. Cowell in his translation corrects into but, (curiously enough, 

•takes 3TPFTT with the previous sentence, thus making JTfHTPT and diTTi'T' 3 ! two difierent kmgs 
■(See Trans, p. 193). The Text shows clearly however, that trSTdrPT is only an epithet of 
Kakavarna. 

28 Excepting only the Mahtivamsa which gives him 52 years. 

29 Dipcwamsci, IV. 38. 

so ‘ 

’Tfri^r: ft^nr TT dFhp ' (Bhagavata-P.) 

fT* (Vdyn-P.) 

arrerrj dnrai (Vishnu-p.) 

^ di: (Matsya-P.) 

Even the Saisunagas are called both by the Vdyu and Mdtsya This explains 

perhaps why Buddhaghosha places. Bimbisara in the third caste (Vaisya). 
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Bhdgavaia explains MaMpadmapati as lord of an immense host 31 or of countless wealth, 
maMpadma in Sanskrit denoting 100,000 millions. The Buddhist records know nothing of 
a separate Xanda dynasty, but say that the nine last rulers were of the same dynasty as 
Bimbisara. The Dipavamsa does not mention the Xandas, but says that Sisunaga had ten 
brothers, who reigned after him. The Divyavadma knows no distinction between Xanda 
and Saihmaga rulers, whom it mixes up together in the same dynasty. Jaina tradition 
makes the nine Xandas the nine rulers after Udaya and assigns them nine generations* 
Even the Pur anas agree with Jaina tradition, that the nine Xandas ruled one after another 
and were not joint rulers. 32 It is highly improbable that nine kings ruled, eight of them 
brothers, too. in two generations. It seems almost certain in the light of the facts that the 
Xandas were simply the later rulers of the Saisunaga dynasty. 

The chronological data available to us point also to the same conclusion. The Jaina 
Thera veil i of Merutuiiga assigns 155 years to the Xandas, on the strength of some old 
GiUhis. Hemachandra tells us in the Parisishtaparvan that Chandragupta’s accession 
came 155 years after the Nirvana of Mahavira. Though this is not in accord with other 
Jaina traditions, it deserves notice as coming from so eminent a scholar in Prakrit. And 
it accords with the most probable dates of Gautama Buddha and Mahavira. In this view 
ail the Saisunagas from Mahavira’s, i. e., Bimbisara ’s time (the two being contemporaries) 
were themselves Xandas. It has been already pointed out that the break of 200 years, 
which the Purdnas allow between the first of the Xandas and Chandragupta, requires nine 
generations of rulers instead of two as stated in the Purdnas. 

The very names of some of the rulers seem to suggest this view. We have in the 

Saisunaga list such names as Xandivardhana and Maha-Nandin. In one Buddhist list that 

in the Diuijdvadana — we have Kakavarna and Mahamaiiclaia among the rulers after Udaya. 
Xanda and Upananda 33 are familiar to us as Xaga kings in the Buddhist Jdtahas and as 
saints in the Therdvali of the Jainas. There is a strong Buddhist tradition that the 
council of Vesali 34 was held under the presidency of Mahapadma Xanda, 100 years after 
the Nirvana ; and another that it was held under a Saisunaga king, whom they name 
Kal&bka. The Xandas have no separate place in the Rajput Vamsavalis given by Tod. 35 
Prof. Jacobi 36 says of Ajatasatru that he ‘laid the foundation of the empire of the Xandas 
and Mauryas.’ There is thus some confusion in our authorities of Saisunagas and Xandas. 

si is explained in Maim, VII. 187, 188, CMnakya's Arthastistra and the Vaddhaki-Sukara- 

Jdtaka (No. 283). 

2? f 1 ?r: ^TTH 1 

Matsya-PurCina (Bombay Text, p. 272.) 

in the Sarabhanga Jataka (No. 522). See also the Saddharma Pundarit " 

(S. B. E. XXI, 5). 

34 See Poussin on the first two Buddhist Councils Ante , Vol 1908. 

The oldest account of the council is in the ChulUt-vagga, Bk. XII. It makes no mention of 
Kalasoka. For the tradition that it was held under Kdlasoka, see Mahdvawsa, and Dr. Fleet’s ’article in > : 
2nd. Emp., Vol. II (Epigraphy). Prof. Rhys Davids holds that it was held under Nanda, and ' 
Rockhill’s tradition associates the Nanda with • Mahapadma ’ (Life of the Buddha, p. 186 ). Taranatha ? 
tries to reconcile the two traditions by saying that the council was held under Asoka, but that the j 
brethren were fed by Nanda ! ; * 

f Tod : Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol. I. (See geneaological table. ) ~ \ 

35 Introduction to the J aina Sutras , pp. XIV to XVI. 
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But the tradition of nine Nandas seems to have been so widely spread as to be 
unhesitatingly accepted by various schools of tradition. It is likely to be true, therefore, 
that there were nine rulers who bore the name of Nanda, called Nava-Nanda 37 for this 
reason. The Makavamsa tells us that these were the sons of the successor of Kalasoka, 
whom we have identified with Kakavarna. Thus we come to the father of Bimbisara,. 
whom the Buddhists call Mahapadma. He has eight successors in the dynasty. Now,, 
according to the Pur anas, Mahapadma is the first of the nine Nandas. Both the Buddhist 
and Puranic stories are reconciled if by sons we understand successors , or descendants of 
Mahapadma the son of Kshetravarman. The mistakes in the Puranas seem to be due to 
their having confused Mahapadma alias Kshatrajit, son of Kshetravarman, with 
Mahapadma, son of Mahanandin. 
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(7) The last of the Nandas. 

Mr. V. A. Smith says that Mahapadma was the son of the queen of Maha-Nandin by a 
barber paramour. There is nothing said in the early records of the Buddhists and the Jainas 
about the servile origin of the predecessors of Chandragupta. Merutunga asserts that 
Nanda was born of a 6 barber prostitute’, perhaps translating the word ^Tpr^T of the 
Puranas. But this word means simply (prostitute), and in this sense it is used in the 

Harivaihsa. Mr. Smith seems to have based his statement on what Greek writers have said 
of the ruler of the Gangaridae — that he was the son of the queen by a barber paramour, who 
supplanted the rightful king upon the throne. But to the Greek Magadha was not the land 
of the Gangaridae but of the Prasii, 38 and the name of the king mentioned by Quintus Curtius- 
and Diodorus Siculus is Xandrames or Agrammes, not Nanda. If so, the Maury as, not the 
Nandas, would seem to have a servile origin, and even this on the assumption that Chandra- 
gupta was ruler of the Gangaridae before he became ruler of the Prasii. The Puranas speak 
not of the queen’s paramour (as the Greek story would have it), but of the king’s son by a 
6udra concubine as having succeeded the king without a revolution. The Divydvadana 30 
contains a tradition that a Brahman lady of Champa acted as barber to a Maurya king (Bin- 
dusara) and was finally married by him and became the mother of his sonAsoka. Her name 
Janapadakalyani is exactly the same as that given in the Scmgcvma-vacham-Jataka to the 
wife of Prince Nanda, a half-brother of Gautama Buddha. It is thus seen that our 
accounts in some way associate Nanda, or Janapadakalyani, with menial service or 
extraction, in Magadha or some country near it; but it is impossible to say definitely 
what country or in what way. 

According to the Mudra-B&Jcshasa tradition, Chandragupta Maurya, who succeeded the 
Nandas, was of the same family as the Nandas. 40 According to the Mahvamsa, Chandra- 
gupta belonged to the Sakya family of Kapilavastu. The Atthahatha says that his father 
was the last king of Mayurapura or Dehli (Indraprastha). 41 The Jativiveha , probably a 

3? In the S thaviravali-cJiarita of Hemachandra and the K a Ipadrmn a - kali Jed of Lakshmivallabha. 

38 See McCrindle : Megasthenes, pp. 66, 135. The map and the footnote regarding 4 Prasii. 

39 Divyavad&na, (Edited by Cowell and Neill) p. 369. 

49 They were all descended from S arvartha-Siddhi (Mackenzie MS. preface to the Mudrd-Bakshasa). 
The BrihatkatM, however, says Chanakya displaced Hiranyagupta, the son of Nanda’s wife, by a 
Brahman (paramour) Indradatta. The tradition in the BrihatJcathd is so full of supernatural details** 
that it may be left out of account altogether. The Divydvadana styles Chandragupta alone as Nanda. 

41 Journal of the Buddhist Text Society , 1895. 
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later work, explains ‘Maurya’ as the offspring of a barber and a'Sudra woman, or of a 
barber and a female slave. 42 This meaning is hardly more than a malicious conjecture. 
The Sabda-kalpadruma is somewhat milder; it explains the word as equal to 
( . not 0 f no ble extraction’. If Buddhist traditions are to be believed, Mauryas 
were princes’ at Pippalavana 42 when Buddha died. That no infamy attached to the 
meaning of. the word is clear from the mention of Sthavira Mauryaputra of the Kasyapa gotra 
in the Jaina Kalpa-Sutra, ii as one of the Sthaviras in apostolic descent from Mahavira. 

{To be continued.) 

NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OE THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMQA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI. 

By Dr. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

( Continued from p. 28*) 

CHAPTER VII. 

Adverbs. 

§ 99. According to their origin, adverbs may be divided into : instrumental, locative, 
adjectival and undeclined. It will be seen that this historical division almost exactly 
corresponds with the different classes they fall into according to their meaning also. In 
fact instrumental adverbs involve the idea of manner, locative adverbs the idea of place 
and time (often, indeed, both meanings go together, as in pachai), adjectival adverbs the 
idea of quantity or degree, as a modification of the idea of manner, whereas undeclined 
adverbs, as they have no common origin, have no common meaning either. It is among 
the last that the adverbs of negation are included. Many instrumental and locative 
adverbs, the latter especially, are postpositions at the same time. 

§ 100. Instrumental adverbs in Old Western Rajasthani are generally employed as 
adverbs of manner, much in the same way as in Sanskrit and all the Prakrit dialects. The 
following is a list of the commonest amongst them : 
adaH P. 683 £t Across 5 ’ (Guj. ade) 
kmtaS P. 321 te With pain or difficulty ” (Skt. icastena) 
jodilai AdiC. i£ finitely 55 (Skt. Vjud) 

dokilal P. 444, Dag. “ With difficulty 55 (Ap. dullahae <Skt. durlabhaJcena , see §§ 6, 51) 
nigca'i Adi. 46, Indr. 22 c< Certainly ” (Skt. nigcayena . cf. Ap. niccha% y Siddhahem., iv 
358, 1) 

praliad, prahii Up. 100, Dag. c< Mostly” (Ap. praae <Skb. prtiyakena, see § 38) 
maiidaY Up. 117 “ Late ” (Ap. maiidae <Skt. *mrdufakena. 
rudai Dag. i, 15 “ Well ” (Ap. ruafae < Skt. *rupatakena) 
vegi P. 217 “ Speedily ” (Ap. vege < Skt. vegena) 
samksepai ban Adi 0. “ Concisely ” (Skt. samksepega) 
sahaji P. 636 “ Naturally 55 (Ap. sahaje < Skt. sahajena ) 
sacaf <Jal. 109 “ Truly 55 (Ap. saccae < Skt. satyakena) 
sathai Adi C. “Together ” (Ap. saithae < Skt. sdnhake.na f see § 70, (4) ) 
sukkai , sulcMtj sukhi lean Adi C., Qra., Indr. 71 “ Easily, comfortably, joyfully ” (Skt. 
mkhena) 

Quoted in Asiatic Researches. (See Vol. V, p. 285.) By Col. Wilford. _ 

® Fa him > XXIY - 4i see Jacobi’s Edn. p. 289. 
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femmKs. 140 “With joy” (Skt. harsem). 

The following are adverbial phrases . 
enaipralcami Kal. 43, Da § . “ In this way, thus ” 
isi parti Sast. 162 “ Ditto.” (See §§ 3, 53) 

ini vidhai Adi C. “ Ditto. 9 „ 

mi karant Dag. V, 92 " For mhieh reason 1 wherefore ! 

.. TTl Q7 “Ditto” (Ap annaerae < Skt. ‘ ctnyakaryake) . , 

“-Dag. X - Sen! Id V», ah around - (From «M* - «-* *” ’** 

iTp*»i Adi C. “ On all sides, all aroond ” (Ap. pMoeOkt. pdrf-e) 

T- ^,V«F« 6 iTIe'd. ( s"(Ap. Skt. ddre) 

P. 549 » On all sides, all around ” (From the adj. < ^P 

““ Zh p 23 ?" “shll ” (Ap. Pkt. bildre [Siddhabem. ii, «*> 

^.298 “ini middle ■ ‘(4 *- ‘1“ Ap"., ~ 

hethali Adi C. “Down, under” (From the adj. WW- < A ? ' 

Pisehel’s Pmfcr'. GV„ §• 107 )- 

(2) Examples of locative adverbs of time are : o ] f i ra r ue \ 

UK. MB op. 152, Da, X ■ Yesforday to-morrow (Ap. MB. < » hH 

" Id!,' x “ Ts«- *f“ b o 

y ;r;S 0 X . ** d.w», b r ^ ^ — , 

"Tl P mm “ a! dawn in the morning "( Skt. * miWnufe) 

22TlS cltL evening (ice. t rom Ap. «tfM < Skt. 

Compound adverbs ; 

Uni viral Adi C. “ At that time ” , 

^ ^ p « Before ” Up 149 “Afterwards” (Ap. appae < Skt. agra -e) 

£.1 £ Di, AdiO- “Before, in front, further on, prevr.usiy 

<S lIrlw Dd„ Adi C. . Behind ”, P. 488, Dd. - Afterwards ” (Ap. paccUe < Skt. 
*”1- Crk. “Behind”, da. 10 

§ 103. Adjectival a ^ V '* “° ti i ““ e com mon to all Neo-Indian vernaculars, though, 
form of the adjective*. _ 1 . except in such languages, which, like Gujarati, 

gender. Dhe employment of the nent. 


(Ap. aggille 
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form of adjectives to make adverbs, mostly of maimer, can be traced back to the Sanskrit. 
For the Apabhraipga, I may quote the example mhillaU (=Skt. gighram), which is found 
Siddhahem iy 422, 1. Here are a few examples for the Old Western Rajasthani : 
gltanu Adi. 76, Dag. iv “ Greatly ” 
thodu Dag. iv “ Little 99 
pahilu Dag. iv “Firstly” 
ridaS Adi. 85 “ Well ” 
valuta 5 Vi. 26 “ In reply ” 
bkuL'hiu gkanau ee Very hungry ” (P. 162) 

mcai mani ghanati “ (He) greatly grieves within (his) heart ” (P. 690) 
rtfja-kmri valatu bhmai “ The princess says in reply ...” (Vi. 26) 
joi ntcu janani-mi hahai “ Looking downwards (she) says to (her) mother ” (P. 351). 
For the adverbial adjectives, see §. 78. 

§ 103. Undeclined adverbs, viz . adverbs that have not originated from any inflected 
form, are : 

aft, Adi 0. “As yet, to this time 55 ( * aja-i < Ap. ajja-i < Skt. adyapi) 
ati-hl Dag., £ra, etc. “ Greatly, excessively, very ” (Skt. ati, see § 104) 
hem P. 184, an expletive used in poetry to strengthen the idea expressed by any word,. 
Exactly, just, certainly, indeed, etc. ” (Skt. eva, see § 38) 
mhi Vi., fal., P. etc. “Ditto. ”, 

and the adverbs of negation, which are the following : 

nalit ( < Ap. nahi, 0 Jit < Skt. na-hi ), which comes, as a rule, after the verb 34 and very 
often involves in itself the meaning of the substantive verb. Examples : 

hatha halavai naffi nirarihaJca “ (He) does not stir his hands unnecessarily ” (Adi C.) 
sakati nahi mujha tehavi u I have not such a power 55 (F 783, 6) 
naJu vidyd vydJcarana samara “ There is no lore like grammar ” (P. 23). 

(Modern Gujarati has nahi and Marwari nah f); 

nai ' * s but a contracted form from the former, as commonly met with in 

Modem Marwari, Ex. : 

stn-tanai vasi na'i-jijai “ striuam vagam na ca' pi gacchet ” (Dag. ix); 

w* (Ap. na < Ski. na), which is placed before the verb proclitically and even com- 
pounded with any such verbs as begin by a°. Ex. 

nanai (na-dnai) “ Does not bring” (P. 284, Sast. 45) 
nanicau (na-dnivau) “ Is not to be brought ” (Adi C., Sast. 16) 
ndpai (na-apai) “ Does not give ” (Sast. 40) 
ndpyail (jia-apyaii) <{ Was not given ” (E 783, 68) 
ndvai (na-dvai) “ Does not come ” (Kal., Es., Yog., P. etc.) 
ndviu ( na-dviu ) “ Did not come ” (Ratn. 215); 
and lastly ; 

■navi (Ap. navi < Skt. na’pi ), which also comes before the verb. Ex 
(P my maVi Vagi ™ Vi dham “ (0ne) d0es n0t put a frontal gem on (his) foot" 

timer~r " “ He " h ° " “ ^ kSt ^esnot die (before the 


“ Ia .«>• following example from V V . 25, ndht is put before they 


’eib ; nahi iCu “I will not go". 
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The imperative negative adverb is met, mi (Bu. 76), as in. Sanskrit, or, more 
commonly, ma. The latter is often reduplicated to give more force, as in : 
ma ma bihau “ Do not be afraid ! ” (P. 191). 

In Adi 0. (page 15 a) we find also the Western Hindi negative mala, a form which is 
quite strange to Gujarati and may well be regarded here as a Marwari peculiarity : 
hathiara, mata vahatt “ Do not make use of weapons.” 

Of adverbs being identical with the conjunctive participle, I can quote but the single 
instance of valt “ Again ”. 

104 . Lastly, under the head of the adverbs we may reckon the emphatie particles, 
which are appended enelitieally to the words, whereof the meaning is to be emphasized. 
In Old Western Rajasthani the commonest emphatic particles are i and ji ( ja ), both of 
which likewise occur in the Apabhranga, the former having derived from Sanskrit api, and 
the latter from Sanskrit eva, through Prakrit jeva (see Pischel’s Prate. Gr., §. 336). 
Examples of their employment are : 

adhdra-i lipi “ The eighteen alphabets ” (Adi 0.) 

avya jina trevisa-i “ All the twenty-three Jinas came ” (F 722, 257) 

saghald-i jiva jivivd vichai “ All individuals wish to live ” (Dag.) 

saghalaii-i vam-su “ The whole family ” (Sast. 78) 

kiha-i “ Skt. kutra’pi ” (Dag., passim) 

kimha-i “Skt. katham-api” (Bh., Adi.) 

kahi-i “ Skt. kada'pi ” (Yog., Bh., Sast.) 

Jco-i. Jee-i “ Skt. ko'pi, ke'pi ” (see §. 91) 

dja-i-lagaii “ Even now ” (Indr. 10) 

nilaja-i hataii “ However much shameless ” (Kal. 3) 

pdnigrahana na karal-i “ I will not marry at all ” (Up. 48) 

etalu-ji “ Only this much ” (Yog. I, 28) 

navai-ji “Does not come at all (Kal. 35) 

M karesi-ji “ I will certainly do (it) ” (Dag.) 
vitardga-n jdm’i “The vitaraga only knows (it) ” (Indr. 48) 
teha-ja “ That very thing ” (P. 173) 
sata-ja “ Only seven ” (F 555). 

Often both i and ji are combined together, as in : 

sukhi-i-ji “ Quite easily ” (Cil. 34) 

eka-i-ji “ One only ” (Sast. 151) 

dalidra-i-ji hui “ Becomes quite poor ” ( ast. 26). 

When the word to be emphasized is a noun, adjective or pronoun in construction with 
a postposition, emphatic particles are always inserted between the word and the postposi- 
tion. Examples : 

gurua-i-nai “ Even to the teachers ” (Indr. 49) 
saghals-i-nai leha-nal “ To all of them ” (Bh. 76) 
tvj ha-i-ji-rahad “ Skt. tavaFva (Kal. 2o) 
yaksa-i-ji-nu, “ Of that very yaJcsa ” (Up. 44). 

Other emphatic particles are the following ; 

-i, which in my opinion has a double origin, i. e. when attached to interrogative 
pronouns and adverbs to render them indefinite, is from Ap. 4 <Skt. -cid, and when used 
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as a general emphatic particle after any other word, is from -hi quoted below. Examples 

for each of the two eases are ; 

ko-U kt-i u Ski. Inc-cid* ke-cid ” (see § 91) 
ht-i “ Both ” (Adi C.) 

sogale-i [desana] sRbhaU “ All heard the sermon ” ( ibid .) 

In the MS. Up„ -e is commonly written for 4 (cf. § 7, (2) ) as in the following : 
jtani-e-ji “ Only those who are endowed with knowledge ” (Up. 205) 

madhyahne-e “ At noon too ” (Up. 230) ; 

-it (-a), which is identical with Ap.. Skt. -w. Examples; 

fe-jt “ Both ” (P. 105) 

amhe-u “ We too ” (Up. 177) 

iaii-u “Even then ” (Up. 232) 

sahu te-u-ja “ All these things ” (Up. 64). . 

When appended to a word ending in °a, -xi (-u) may contract with that vowel into °u. 

Examples : 

d:u (eka-u) “ One only ” (Up. 24) 

ehu-ja ( eha-u-ja ) “This very one ” (Up. 46) 

kdra'ia-ja (Mram-u-ja) “ The very reason ” (Up. 77); 

4n. which is possibly to be connected with Sanskrit -hi y which was also capable of 
being used in the meaning of the emphatic particle - hi . Examples : 
tima-M-ja “ In this very way ” (Adi C.) 
kadi-hi “ Never ” {ibid.) 
ima karatR-hi “ By doing so ” {ibid.) 
taii-hi “In that very occasion” (Sast. 40) 
fe-M-ji “They only” (Sast. SO) 
e trin-hi bola “ These three things 55 (F 753, 1) ; 

Of the emphatic particle -hi (-hi), I can quote for the Old Western Rajasthani only 
one instance, to wit : 

aii-hi, ati-hi “ Exceedingly ” (see § 103). In the following phrase from Sast. 46, -hi 

stands for -hi ; 

bft-M-ji karani “ Out of this very reason 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Conjunctions. 


§ 105. According to their meaning, conjunctions may be divided into ; 1) copulative, 
■2) adversative. 3) disjunctive, 4) conditional, 5) concessive, 6) causal, 7) explicative, and 8) 
comparative conjunctions. 

§ 106. The general copulative is anal “and,” from Apabhram s a anml < Sanskrit 
amjmi, often curtailed into nal according to § 2, (4). It is a plural neuter in origin and 
meaning perfectly corresponding to the Greek adversative d\iui . It has a weak form ant 
»«, ni, which occasionally occurs in poetry (Kanh., 47 etc.) and, more rarely, in prose 
(BI. 5). Other copulatives are pa# (P., Dd., P 783 etc.), pirn, pini (Adi 0.) “ also even ” 
whmh is to he connected with the Sanskrit punar, and vali, which has been ’already 
explained \ 103 The latter is used either alone in the sense of - again, further, then ” 
mostly to introduce a new subject, as in the example ; 

iwh gam-nan swrupa-hahai “ Next comes the description of the guru ” (Sast 104) 
or pleon&stically after mm\ as in : v v * *’ *> 
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jogrz mu vali rdya “ The ascetic and the king ” (P. L32). ■ 

Examples of the use of anal and pani are : 

dm'i bhavi ami paraloke-e u In this existence and in the other world ” (Up. 185) 
amha-nai pirn kai-eka dyaii “ C4ive something even to us ” (Adi C.) 

Modern Gujarati has ne, pa ja, vafi and Marwari nai, pirn, vale. 

§ 107 . The adversative conjunctions are: puna (Indr., Up. etc.), pan (Indr., P., 
Adi C., Dd. etc.), pina, pini j[AdiC.), identical with the copulative (§106); para (Del. 
Adi C.) from Sanskrit param ( §20); and the tatsamas paramtu and kinitu (Adi 0.), 
Examples : 

thala dekhai puna lira parrii na saleai “ [He] sees the firm earth, but cannot reach the 
shore ” (Indr. 60) 

vari dpanu jivitavya chadiil , na puna guru-nail pardbhava na saliiu cs [He] chose to loose 
his life, but did not bear an offence to [his] teacher ” (Up, 100) 

ghold lidthi vino, saved , pina dhdra vind na sardi s< One can dispense with horses and 
elephants, but not with food ” (Adi C.) 

para etalaii vigesa a But there is this difference ” (Adi 0.) 

§ 108 . The general disjunctive conjunction is kal, kdi c: Or”, which has survived in 
Modern Gujarati Ice. I am inclined to look upon it as being a shortened form from 
Apabhrarpga fan < Skt. kdni, but possibly it might also be explained as a strong form of 
the disjunctive ki, which is found in most of the cognate vernaculars and is derived from 
Sanskrit him . It is used both in positive and interrogative sentences. Examples : 

rupi kart Rambhci jimi | kdi Urvasi samana « Like Rambha in beauty, or equal to 
Urvagi ” (P 715, ii, 10) 

e sdcau kai boliu ala u Is this true, or did you speak in joke ? ” (P. 244) 
leal mat soki-land suta mdryd | leal mal in da phodyd re “ Did I ever kill the sons of 
[my] co-wives, or did I ever destroy eggs ? ” (F 783, 74). 

The conditional disjunctives are: ndhl-taii, -tu (Rs., Up., Qrd„ Adi C.) and nahl-tari 
(P„ Up. etc.) “if not, otherwise, else”. Their second elements are derived from Sanskrit 
talas and tarhi respectively. Their Modern Gujarati representatives are nahi-to and nahfa 
tar a. For examples of their employment see § 109. 

§ 109 . The conditional conjunctions are jai and jaii(ju), whence Modern Gujarati 
je,jo m The former is from Apabhrara ca jai < Skt. yadi, and the latter from Apabhraiiiea 
jail < Skt. yatas. Both are indiscriminately used in the protasis and govern the correla- 
tive tail (hi) in the apodosis. Examples; 

jai eha jaga-rndhi rdga-dvem na huia , tail kauna jiva duhleha pdmata If in this world 
there were not the [passions of] attachment' and hatred, then which living being would 
undergo sufferings ? ” (Up. 129) 

ju lahu , tail Hu , nahl-taii na lid “ If I obtain [it] , 1 will take [it] , if not, I will . not 
take [it] ” (Up. 218). 

Not- unfrecjuently jai, jail are omitted in the -protasis, and the conditional sense of the 
clause is left to be understood from the tail in the apodosis. Examples; 

kaldsyai , tail yuddha Icarisyd st [If he] will tell [us t-o do so] , then we will fight ” . 

(Adi C.) 

jivitavya magdi , tail jtvitavya-i dijdi “ Were he to ask [our] life, we should give 
[him] even our life ” (Up. 265) 
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bohari bhihsa lahau , fail Hu, nalu-tara nahi « If I get alms outside [the village] , then I 

will take [it], otherwise not ” (Up. 108). 

§ 1 10 . The commonest form of the concessive conjunction is tuhai (Rs., P., F 577 
■etc.) yet, nevertheless ” which, as I explain it, is derived from taii-hi ( < Skt. tato-hi) 
through metathesis of the a ( § 50). It is therefore made up of the conditional or illative 
tail and an emphatic enclitic , quite after the analogy of Sanskrit tatha'pi, Braja tau-hu etc. 
Bast. 86 this conjunction occurs under the form taii-hi, , which is the parent of Marwari to-M, 
To give more force, puna, pani is added to tuhai in much the same function of an emphatic 
particle, as in: tuhai puna (Rs. 209) and to-hi pani (F555) [from taii-hi pani ], from the 
latter of which Gujarati and Marwari to pam has derived. Bast. 157 we find also pani 
taii-hi. In the Up. we come across two forms, te-u and ta-u, both used in the meaning of 
“ notwithstanding, in spite of that.” The former I explain as being made up by combining 
the correlative pronoun te with the emphatic particle u ( see § 104), and the latter as being 
derived from the former by e being weakened to a, unless, indeed, it is to be written tau 
and to be explained as a contraction from taii-u. 

§ in. Under the head of causal conjunctions I include, besides the causal proper, 
the illative and final also. All the three classes are closely connected with one another 
and generally formed from the pronouns. I have noticed the following : 
jeni . . . „ teni “ Because . . . • therefore ” 
tirni, tini , tint bhani ** Therefore 99 

jeha bhani .... teha bhani 44 Because . . . . therefore ” 

tail “ Then, therefore ” 

jima “ So that, in order that.” 

Examples of their use are : 

Uni bhani hivai griRsabhacaritra Icahiai chdi “Therefore the life of the Venerable 
Rsabha is now being related ” (Adi 0.) 

jini kdrani e kala dharmat rahitachai teha bhani “For the reason that this [present] 
age is destitute of religiousness ” (Sast. 160) 

tau te Jcusneha-nai dhikhdra huu “ Therefore let that pernicious love be cursed ” \ 

(Sast 111) 

iumhe rahaii dur[a]i gaja-rdya | jima svdmi-nau lahau pasdya « Stand aside you noble 
elephant, so that I may obtain the favour of the king ” (P. 496). 

A final prohibitive is rdkhe , rakhe , which is an optative-imperative singular form from 

the verb rdkhai < Ap. rakkhai < Skt. raksati, and is used in the meaning of “lest” or 1 
beware,” as in: 

rdkhe ko dekha’i “ Let no one see [me] ” (Up. 22) 

thodi-i vela rdkhe pramdda karaa « Beware not to indulge in negligence even for a very 
short time” (Up. 123) * i 

rakhe nivdru karat a teha “ Beware not to keep him off ” (P. 100). 

eXP “ Ve con j un ctions are ja and je, the former identical with I 
Apabhram 5 a j«, 3 am < Skt. yad, and the latter identical with the Old Western R&iasthan! 
relative pronoun ( § 90). They are used in much the same function of EngSh nta^t 

Produce a clause employed as the object of the preceding verb, or as the sublet o 
predicate nominative of a verb. Examples: ® SUbj6Ct 0r | 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

(i Continued from p, 31). 

Vi&van&tha’s other conquests. 

Visvanatha also established his power in the other parts of the peninsula. The Polygar 
memoirs of Coimbatore and Tinnevelly clearly say that the local chiefs of those regions waited 
on him, acknowledged his supremacy, and agreed to pay tribute. The Polygars of the 
western hills from the Anaimalais to the Cape paid similar obeisance and tribute ; some of 
them indeed resisted, but their arms were hardly equal to the task of vanquishing the great 
general. The MS. chronicle of the Ramabhadra 12 Naiks of Vadagarai says that Visvanatha 
had to oppose in the west certain Chola chiefs who had taken possession of the hill fortress 
of Kambam, but the loyal heroism of Ramabhadra saved the situation and ensured the Naik 
supremacy in that quarter. In the east, the fierce Maravas of the coast naturally resisted 
the northern invaders. Their great chief, the Setupati 13 , says the Pdndyamandala-chola 
mandala-T o ndama ndala-Rajakkal, 1 1 had been the master of the whole country from Val- 
konda 15 to Ramgsvaram, and in the pride of power, withheld the payment of tribute to 
the Raya. It attributes the invasion of Visvanatha to this fact and says that “ with 1,000 
troops he reached Valkonda, took it by surprise, defeated the forces which came against 
him from Triehinopoly (which, the MS. says, had been fortified by the Setupati), and rein- 
forced by fresh troops from the north, conquered the whole region of Madura and Tinnevelly.” 
The MS. is indeed wrong in saying that, at the time of Visvanatha’s invasion, the Setupati 
was the undisputed master of the basins of the Kaveri, the Vaigai and the Tambraparni ? 
but it is right in its attributing a great power in this period to the Marava lord, and a general 
victory to Visvanatha. The most significant fact in it however, is its statement that Visva- 
natha’s conquests extended in the north as far as Valkonda. The region from Valkonda 
to the Cape, we understand, was exactly 13 the country which was ruled by the Madura 
Naiks in the height of their prosperity; and yet this was' the region conquered by Visvanatha. 
It shews clearly that the first of the Naik monarchs carried the Naik arms to the farthest 
limit they ever reached, and that his successors had only to keep their dominions intact. 
They had no need to engage in offensive operations. Their skill had to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the dominions they inherited and not to the acquisition of new ones. That 
Visvanatha’s kingdom extended as far as Valkonc]a in the north is proved by other autho- 
rities also. The chronicles of Kadirmalai 17 Muttu Madar Naiks of Dhammappatti, of 
Turaiyur 18 , and of Ariyalur 13 leave no doubt as to the fact that Visvanatha was recog- 
nized as the karla in the lands north of the Kaveri and the Coleroon. Valkonda was the 
frontier outpost on this side and served here the purpose which Satyamafigalam and Attur 
played in Kohgu proper. 

12 See Appendix IV, Section 17. u For the early history of the Setupatis see Chanter V 

11 a translation of this important MS. by me, see the Journal of the South Indian Asocial- 
tion, March 1915. 

is This is called in Valikandapuram, i.e., the village where Vali was seen (by R-imal It 
is 8 miles N. N. E. of Perambalur, a Taluk centre in the Triehinopoly district. It is the Valconda of 
the historian Orme. Near it is the famous Ranjangudi fort, which, like Valkonda, was the scene 
of frequent engagements between the English and the French in the Carnatic wars.' The Saiva temnle 
of the place was partly demolished, some say, byHaidar and Tippu, and others say, by the Jaeirdar of 
Ranjangudi for the building of the fort there in the 18th century. Madura Naiks evidently built 
a fort here, the ruins of which caii be seen For a detailed description of the history and antiquities 
of the village see, Tnchi, Gaz. 30/ -8 ; Sewell s Antiquities I, 263-4 and Ind. Ant IV 

W See Appendix I. 17 See Appendix VII. 33 See Appendix IL ' 19 Ibid 
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The extent of his realm. . — 

From whet kes bee. s.id „» He* of tb. extent of V*v«i.b a " s kingdom can be gsilKd 
The high uplands north of the strategic to™ of SatyamaSgalam divided it from Ef 
Further east, across the Kaveri, the hills of Baratnah.I served the sane purpose 
f urtuer east, a few into from Attar, a southern bend of the frontier brought it to the nortf 
easrern brows of the Paehehaimalais. A line from these hills across the country to a ocT 
ro„n, passmg between Ldayarpalajam and Ariyalir, marked the' boundary on tie 2, 
Along the Coleroon it then extended as far as Trichhiopoly, from where a rent, ““ *“*>• 
to tallam, and from Fallam to the coastal neighbourhood of Muttungttai and Ar if* 6 
l.aman-pat-ayam, divided the northern dominions of the new kingdom of M , T"™' 

tue southern districts of Tanjore. In the west, the mountains of the Nilgirislhf An”“ f " 
tLe Palms and the Travancore hills formed a series nf , . J* . 5 Anannalais, 
protecthig the Xait kingdom from the 1^ ’* fl> 

time to erect forts of its own that could serve t ** ^ * ame 

troublesome king of Travancore or a savage tribe of the forests. P eiatlon s against a 

SECTION II. 

. The difficulties of Visvanatha. 

\ v ltli the completion of the conquest of the iwimonio xr' a,i 
himself to the work of paeideation and settlem.nl 7^Z7l\^ ^ * *"* 
greatness. The historian null join the chronicler, i W0lk that we see his real 
without limitation, his work as a ruler and administrator ^Both hesitati <>u and 

spirit of his settlement, in the organization of the ' B , * h “ th ° method and the 

lation of the principles of administration, he frLsheJ-Z' ^ &ndii * formu- 

knowledge— the subject of a free panegyric. The rVffi m0S cntlcallllstori anwillac- 

outset were difficulties which would have baffled an - + ^ tiat confronte<i 111111 at the 

the difficulties to be overcome and the clash «f • 7 s * atesillan - Tlle problems to be solved, 

Ih, capacity and engage the'e^ .f “ m«tTb, ™ ^ ^ 

m the first place to provide for the military security of theF e ° ergetlc P olltlcia11 - He had 
consider a strangely complex situation in which rlhv f km f dom ' Secondly, he had to 
•conflicted with each other. Politically, he had toLf even questions 

left their distant homes and followed him with § ' ■ y 6 S ° C Wrs ancl tIle men who had 
m the fonn of lands, riches and offices. There m expectation of rewards 

them for favours. s a wi , though natural, clamour among 

, . The Telugu chiefs. 1 

Ue have already seen in the first chantAyxwi, . , 3 

and had colonised the country in the 15th eeatarT* Th Chiefs that foII °wedhim 

|heu co-operation, allegiance and services were as naturalI T supposed that I 

lieutenants who came directly from the Tehimi ™ t “J h ° Se ° f the eaptains and ] 
claims and clamours of these he satisfied ? g H ° wfar eould the respective ; 

Tamil chiefs i 

But it was not the scramble for favrm™ , * I 

mMen° Ther ° We the ind ^nous chiefToUh C ° Untrjmen alone th ^ VKvanAtha i 

sullen and discontented, proud though Conner i f th ® countr y> the Tamilian magnates 1 

° ghteiSata n °d, and was universally 


wm 
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■considered, the first of the minor rulers of the land. There was again the To udaman of 
Pudukkoitai. In the neighbourhood of Madura were the Kavunda chiefs of Kavundan- 
Koltai and Vellayakundam. The former 20 of these claimed to he a descendant of bri 
Krishna and of Imrnudi Vallavadu Achyuta Rama Kavundan, who lived and distinguished 
himself in the Raya’s service about S. 800 ! Kanaka Raya Kavundan of Vellayakundam 
was hardly less extravagant in his claims. He also traced his ancestry to Krishna, and to 
Anupparasa, a servant of the Raya 21 in S. 626 ! It was in Tinnevellv that the indigenous 
■chiefs were most numerous and influential. The chiefs of filayirampanni and Sivagiri whose 
legendary history has been already given. Tennambi Andukondar (the 1 1th of his dynastic 
line,) and Varaguna Rama Pandya Vannian, (the 01st of the Sivagiri chiefs)— waited on 
Visvanatha for confirmation and favour. Farther south there were the valiant Uclava 
Talaivan of Talaivan Kottai ; the ambitious Valangai Puli Teva of ChokkampaAi ; and 
The daring Puli Kurrala Teva of Xaduva Kuruchchi. Even more important was the fierce 
--- tiger of the south”, the chief of Singampatfci who claimed to be the descendant of one 
Apadodharana Teva, a Marava of RamnM, who about 1,100, became the servant of “Kalita 
Pfmdyan,” and in that capacity conquered, it is said, a Canarese raider named Sirdar San- 
jayan, and got the lands around Siugampatti as his reward. Similar was the position of 
Marudappa Teva of Cttumalai, the chief of tJrkadu, etc. In the Province of Coimbatore also 
there were an equal number of old chiefs, whom the policy and wisdom of Visvanatha had to 


■ifcwt -conciliate and satisfy. But here the vast majority were, as we have already seen, Kavuu- 
^ssfeasWss dans or Vella las. 

» ®whm $ Mdtbh Their mutual conciliation. 

Such were the indigenous chiefs, who had to be considered by Visvanatha in his settle- 
ment of the kingdom. Hardy and turbulent, they were not likely to be satisfied with a status 
’ inferior to that of the Naiks or Tottiyans. To gratify them was a difficult and delicate 
buginess _ Their suspicion and hatred of the foreigners had to be removed,- and in its place 
1 there had to be created a feeling of trust and fellowship, of confidence and equality. They 
' should be made to feel less as the conquered than the favoured ; that under the new regime 
>■ ml mill ft tbey not have the old scope for disloyalty and disaffection, but were sure to have a 

a ”"* * «** new secur ity and a new strength. The Tamil and Telugu chiefs, in short, must be made to 

i* 'mtptwmid . fe ei on © responsibility, one interest and one principle of loyalty. The question thus was not 
steal, ites# . one of pure politics . It was racial and national. The solution undoubtedly involved sacrifice 
■on all sides. The Telugu and Canarese followers of the new king were foreigners in another 
land. Imbued with the idea of conquerors, they had naturally a contempt for the eon- 
wfolbiMM q uere( j, which, the differences of custom and language were likely to increase rather than 
. *t ..decrease. This gulf, Visvanatha had the penetration to see, must be bridged. The pride 

* 4 ,. 0 f conquest should on the one hand be changed into the responsibility of administration, 

... ’ £ the S uilen discontent of the conquered, on the contrary, into the happy loyalty of dutiful 


subjects. The love of power and the expectation of rewards which inspired the Telugu 
.adventurers must be gratified j but at the same time, theii ambition should be restrained, 
.. , ■ , Vw# aud tbey ghou i d he ma de to respect the beliefs and feelings of his new subjects. The invest- 

it® ment o{ p 0 wer should not mean increased room for the violation of peace or the oppression 

*■ « . 0 f t h e many ; and the high position of his Telugu lieutenants must be combined with a high 

,-! . ■ *- tkr _ senge of duty their strength with sympathy, and their ambition with absolute loyalty to 

14- mm fta* W ' 1 

, . O 20 gee Appendix IV. The MS. is of course absurd in its dates, 21 Ibid. 

,j. m wife 
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their suzerain. Vis vairH ha’s work, in brief, was not only one of pacification and settlement,. 
c f efficiency and strong government, but of union and conciliation, of racial integration and 

mutual understandings. 

Administrative Problems. 

Over and above this racial and political question, \ isvanatha had to solve the problem 
of actual administrative improvement. The country had long been subject to the evils and 
hardships of wars, and all security of person and property had gone. Owing to the lack of 
efficient government, the local chiefs had degenerated from the position of governors into 
tyrants or robbers. A regular and efficient police had to be established, on a definite and 
easily workable understanding with the local authorities. Forests were, in spite of the 
colonisations of recent Telugus and Canarese, abundant still, and had to be cleared. Culti- 
vation which had received a set-back had to be revived, deserted villages to be re-inhabited, 
roads to be constructed, temples revived, travel made safe and irrigation works opened- j 

« There is nothing *’ says Gibbon, ec perhaps more adverse to nature and reason than to hold .] 

in obedience remote countries and foreign nations, in opposition to their inclination and. 
interest. A torrent of barbarians may pass over the earth, but an extensive empire must 
f>e supported by a refined system of policy and oppression : in the centre, an absolute power, 
prompt in action and rich in resources ; a swift and easy communication with the extreme- 
parts ; fortifications to check the first effort of rebellion and regular administration to pro- 
tect and punish; and a well disciplined army to inspire fear, without provoking discontent 
and despair. r? What Visvanatha did was complete in every one of these remedies. 

SECTION III. 

Aryan&tha Mudali . 22 

Such were the difficulties which Visvanatha had to surmount and the remedies which 
lie had to provide. And it is admirable how efficiently and thoroughly he set himself to» 
his work. A warrior as well as statesman, he had the further advantage of the precepts and. 
counsels of a remarkable minister and companion, Aryanatha. No king has ever had an abler 
or a more faithful lieutenant and no master ever been served with a greater devotion or a more- 
genuine feeling of loyalty. But Aryanatha was not a mere devoted servant. He was much 
more. He was an uncommonly prudent and orderly minded statesman with a keen eye for 
practical organization and administration. Among the many rulers, generals and public 
men that flit across the pages of Indian History and vanish into darkness as soon as the 
meteoric career is over, there are comparatively few substantial statesmen whose wisdom 
foresight and zeal were such as to introduce a new institution or policy which became an 
enduring factor in the history of their country. But even such rare individuals have, either 
owing to the scarcity of materials or ignorance of historians, been thrown into undeserved 
oblivion. Of these real but unrecognized makers of history, Aryanatha Mudali is one. A 
contemporary of Akbar and Todarmal, a trusted lieutenant of Vijayanagar and Visvanatha 
he has left, as monuments of his genius, institutions which have not died to the present 
day. A profound scholar, it is said, in the sciences of astrology and mathematics, a good, 
general and a farseeing statesman, Aryanatha was a versatile genius, and could acquit 
himself with as much felicity in the field as in the court. He took, as we have already seen 
a prominent part in the establishment of the Naik dynasty of Madura, and now co-operated 
with its founder, Visvanatha, in the government of the kingdom, the evolution of order 
place of confusion, and good government in place of anarchy. For more than half a centur 

2 A11 ihe bistories which give an account of Aryanatha’ s life can be seen in Appendix I. 
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-after Visvanatha’s death, as we shall see presently, he was the pilot of the infant kingdom? 
~the trusted minister and adviser — thanks to the amiability of his manners, the moderation 
of his counsels and his tact in managing men of different moods, desires and temperaments, 
— of three successive rulers of Madura ; so that, when he died about 1600, he left it a strong 
-and well-defended state, with sound finances, an efficient army, and a wholesome policy to 
be pursued by his successors. 

His early life. 

A few words may not be considered unnecessary in regard to his earlier life and career. 
Born of poor Vellala parents, somewhere in the 2nd or 3rd decade of the 16th century, in a 
.small hamlet called Maipedu, near the historic town of Conjeevaram, Aryanatha, it is said, 
had certain experiences in his youth which foreshadowed his future greatness. A story, not 
uncommon in the case of many other Indians, who rose from similar obscurity to conspicuous 
.stations and dignities in life, is narrated of his boyhood. When he was twelve years of age, 
we are informed, he went into a field where, owing to exhaustion, he fell asleep. 
"The sun shone directly on his face, and his sleep was disturbed. Just at that 
time, a cobra, it is said, emerged from a neighbouring hole, and spread its hood, in parental 
■solicitude, over the bright and handsome face of the unconscious boy. A priest of a local 
Ganesa temple, who happened to witness this extraordinary spectacle, surmised, with the 
penetrative instinct of a Brahman, the greatness in store for the boy. He awakened him, 
fore-told his coming greatness ; and when Aryanatha naturally evinced a feeling of suspicion, 
he emphasised his prophecy, took the youth home, entertained him at a feast, and exacted 
from him a written promise to the effect that, in case he became a great and wealthy man and 
-made his mark in the world, he would give half his wealth to him. His interest centred in 
the welfare of the hoy, the Nambi, we may he certain, undertook, from this time onward, 
his education. Endowed by nature with the choicest gifts of mind and body, Aryanatha 
became, when these were cultivated by a sound education, an intellectual prodigy. He 
.attained considerable proficiency in mathematics, for which he had a natural aptitude, in the 
.allied science of astrology, and in the military occupations of fencing, wrestling and archery. 
When about twenty, Aryanatha resolved, at the instance of his Brahman preceptor and bene- 
factor, to try his fortunes in Vijayanagar, then the resort of all men of talents and adventure. 
He first, we are told, entered the service of a nobleman of the court, Penja Mudali by name, 
the elder brother of an agent in the employ of the great NAgama Naik. It was, we can 
.hardly doubt, at this time that Aryanatha first saw his later friend, companion and master, 
Visvanatha Naik, and laid the foundation of that close friendship which was to thicken with 
time and grow with age and vicissitudes. Nor can we be surprised at their mutual attrac- 
tion. Both were men of culture and capacity, of romantic temperament and adventurous 
spirit. Both were men of great penetration, of organizing genius. Equal 23 in ambition and 
intellect, in hardy physical valour as well as intellectual vigour, in the potential capacity 
for political organization and the potential talents of statesmanship, they seem to have had 
"from the beginning a feeling of mutual esteem, cordiality and confidence. It is said, that the 
-entry of Aryanatha into Penja Mudali’s service was signalised and followed by a very auspic- 
ous occurrence in the career of his master. Penja Mudali had, we are told, the honour of 
receiving the privilege of a royal palanquin. Attributing his fortune to the auspicious 

..advent of the young hero, Penja entertained a tender regard for him and became inspired 
by a zeal to elevate him. He therefore commended his virtues and his talents toNagama 
Naik, who promptly introduced him into the imperial presence. Tradition has it that, 

23 Aryanatha must have been about 20 years younger than Visvanatha. t 
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= 77 the emperor for an appointment, he found the ministers. 

when Axyanatha *'* 1 ' nt of the budget accounts, unable to calculate them cor- 

wh were engaged as he was, pointed out the mistake committed by the 

i:5;— , Ud audited the ieeouut to their eatiefac.iou The geuiuo of the jou.tg 
K.yd.tcount emperor’s attention, which ripened into favour and confidence 

adventurer a ^ \ he emper0 r’s horoscope, and expounded his career in such a 

v^odazrt the best astrologers of the court. These services gainedfor Aryanatha the 

— 1 r fr K of h shouse i ?r 

Ti 7 the earlv life of Yilvamtha Mik, we have already seen how he is said to have 
"r "t itid 1-cd hinwelf above his contemporaries by his success in killing the sacrificial buffalo 
d iumm * 7 , • f ti l The ms. 24 which records the life of Aryanatha Mudaliar, 

ft i curious to observe, attributes the honour of the achievement, to Aryanatha and not 
1 friend It says that when the emperor, courtiers and people were m despair as to the 
efficacy oi the sacrifice, Aryanatha came to the rescue, and so adjusted the posture of the 
ZLi and the direction of the axe that it was easy for the * executioner to perform his 
task It is difficult to say which of the chronicles is true ; but we may believe with 
Mr Taylor that both Yisvanatha and Aryanatha must have acted together and accomplished 
the ta4 Howeyer it was, the service of Aryanatha did not go unrewarded. The grateful 
emteror declared him his special favourite, and bestowed on him, together with the title of 
Mudaliar. the rare honour and privilege of a state palanquin. It was not ong before the 
emreror further honoured him. after a victorious contest with a wrestler of great r* J 
nown and valour, by investing him with the command of a section of the imperial army. 

Ip the summit of his glory, the great Vellala ^venturer did not forget his people. As a sigh 
„f hh prosperity and a reminder of his old occupation, he sent, it is said, a plough and an 
ox-or>ad of cokHo his sister. And when, shortly after, his marriage took place, he spent ten. I 
lacs of nirhars. fed 40.000 relations and easterner!, bestowed dresses and ornament* | 
to whoever came to him, and celebrated at his own expense the marriages of many of his 
poor relatives and dependents. It was soon after this rise in Aryanatha’s fortunes that the 
w-r between the Pam' va and the Ch61a took place, and that Nagama Mik, who was despatch- 
ed to restore order, turned traitor. One of the Mirtanjiya MSS. tells ns that when Chandra- 1 
'•ekhara came to Vijavanagar to appeal to the emperor, Aryanatha attached himself to his. 
o-iu-c procured the Bava’s interview with the ex-chief, and arranged for the punitive ex- 
pedition of Yisvanatha' Kaik. Aryanatha, we are further told, served as the lieutenan 
id Yi'vni'itha in the campaign, and distinguished himself by bis feats of valoui. And whe 
Yisvanatha returned with bis captive father to the imperial court, he left Aryanatha, as we 
ha'-e already seen, in Madura as his representative, with a view to co-operate with Chandra- 
sekhara in the restoration of order and good government. In the subsequent events which 
ended in the elevation of Yisvanatha to the sole and undisputed rule of Madura, Aryanatha 
played a no mean part in securing that end ; and it is not surprising that when the Mi 
chief proceeded to pacify and settle the kingdom, the sword as well as the advice of Aryanath 
was at his disposal. And Viwamtha displayed his gratitude and his regard by adorning 
him with the seal-rings of both tie offices of Dalavai and Pradhani ; and alike in the cam; 
and in the council-room Yisvanatha found in his lieutenant a devoted servant and an indi 
pensable officer. 


The Mirtanjiyu MS. ii. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Fortifications of Visvanatha. 

The first stork of Visvanatha and his minister was to provide for the defence a 
ritv of the malm Their general scheme was to erect a eham of forts along the ftonbet 
and in the interior, so that external invasions and internal commotions could be easily chee . 

The Forts on the northern frontier. 

With regard to the frontier forts, the most important were in the north “°^wes* 1 
for it was in this quarter that the kingdom was, on account of the sleepless ambition of the 
< « n !iu\v he is ^ Mysoreans , who aspired to recover the districts of Salem and Coimbatore m« 

: 1 k si!m P thc w&m to the danger of invasions. A glance at the map will shew t a • ■ eie ai th e 

id. ,1 Arv&nitkM from Mysore into the plains of Coimbatore, namely the comses of the ^ 

'** Arvauath^ Moy&r-Bhavani; through the two these passes all along 

ib m-rr in cfapm natha s task was to eiec ^ KSv|ripuram r0 ute, the principal forts were 

nirnninl the posture i the routes. On the fi - '> ’ . pw+reme limit of the Naik kingdom 

- 32^0^ of Bkav^T at Bhavani itself and at^di- 
may W Wl ^ ?f *’ north-west of it. It will be seen that all these forts were in the modern 

‘ ^ : Taluk . alld beyond, in the Taluk of Kollegal, the N ukof Madura had no footing. 

' ' ^ on the Gazelhalei routed the principal forts were at Talamalai,*® at the head of the pass ; at 

’ rtk lM Gaze i ha - i3 o io miles east of the junction of the Moyar and the Bhavani; at Danai-Wken- 

!. « fl b not long W# and' at Satyamangalam, situated near the southern end of the pass and therefoie 

h “ " wtler oi *“ coxamandincf a most strategic situation^. It was for this reason that, throughout the N« k 
" ! p er iod Satyamangalam was the seat of a deputy governor, whose loyalty or ^avery w 

' ! llH 4 always a matter of special concern to the king. It came, as we shall see later on, into 

hands 0 f the Mysore rulers in the latter part of the 17 th century. 

■; ..oodic .S». KfvMpm.m ^ . Sc*. 

' ‘ ' , tions It has a large number of resident Kanarese Brahmans. 

ti, i.bvirm^ufmajii 1 ^ 


it, ,.il.ii'.fifi)rtnnesm 


Tt has a larn-e number of resident ii.anarese mumueme 
, Span s-e^es Cn amb aU, Sambali, etc. The walls of the t 

f brick and stone . The bricks were sold about 1S56 to the Iron Company and the walls wer 

N;..k,#b<iWS^ m0 lished. Mad. Journ. VI (new series). a , . . _ extensive resort of 

I m!" 

.dhMhwUmwIik TheleCTell d is that the god appeared here in the form of zlinga to confer wealth on Kubera. 

- ' «> '* * »'* g? neetr-pot is als°o said to have overflowed and joined the Kaveri here. Here 

' - ' * «* “.overcome by Kali in the four corners of the town. The -temple has on y one ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-• ' '< ' ^ It was repaired by the Arch. Dept, in 1909. (See Mac . ic i . ep.^ ^ incomplete i sge nd of the place 

. !, ft AmkmitikV standing in ruins. See Coimbatore Manual 441--,. n -. - ! - , - ' u , d Buchanan I, 429. 



••••- ^ - - - *— 

! ^ . 32 The Satyamangalam fort was standing m its entire - . tke \no-lo-Mysorian wars. 

-•" ii!: " par t in the frentier wars between Madura and Mysore, and later on, m the An 0 lo My 

t , tM | S ,| rfVlitit details, see Imp. Craz. Madras, II p. 95. 
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In the North-west. 

Such were the forts established by Visvanatha between Mysore and Coimbatore. A j 
similar chain of forts were erected against the hill tribes who lit ed in the mountains to the 
west of Coimbatore province. The northernmost of these was at Attilturai 33 , 26 miles N. W. 

■of Satvama:: c?alam. Constructed on a lofty isolated hill l,o00 feet high, this strong and al- 
most inaccessible fort commanded the valle} r of the Moyar. and so formed the most strategic 
hill fortress of the Naiks. Immediately south of it, in the southern face of the Nilgiri hills, 
which are situated in the duab between the Moyar and the Bhavani, are the two forts of 
Bhagesvaran-K6::ai and Malai-Kobfcai. Farther south, beyond the Palghat gap, two similar 
forts were constructed on the Anaimalais. 

The forts of Kongo Proper. 

While the Coimbatore Province was guarded on its frontiers by the fortifications on the 
passes, on the one hand, and the western hills on the other, the interior parts of it were not 
neglected. Here, in the semi-circular bend made by the Bhavani and the KAveri, occupied 
by the two modern taluks of Coimbatore and Erode, were the forts of Coimbatore in the 
west, guarding the early course of the Noyyal river, of Erode and of Perunduraiin 
continuation of the Kaveri forts. Coming to the south, the course of the AmarAvati, we 
find it guarded by Dhaiapuram and Karur forts, while the region between the early course 
of the Amaravati and the Palghat gap was defended by the fort at Pollachchi. 

Part of the Koiigu province 31 was the southern part of the district of Salem, and the 
description of the military system of the former cannot be complete without a description 
of that of the latter. A survey of the geography of the modern district of Salem will shew 
that it is naturally divisible into three distinct tracts of country. On the north is the Hosur 
Taluk, known as the Balaghat, situated on the Mysore table-land and forming the most ele- 
vated portion of the district. Immediately south and east of it is the extensive plateau 
covered by the Taluks of Krishnagiri, DharmApuri, Tiriipattur and Uttaiigarai, known to ; 
history as the BaramahAl, aud divided from the southern parts of the district by the chain 
of hills which lie around the central She varays. These hills, broken only at four places, the 
historic passes of Kottappatti, Manjavadi, Morurpatti and Toppfir, formed the barriers of 
the Naik kingdom in this quarter. The region to the south of them, the third and the sou- 
thern most geographical division of the Salem district, the well-known Talaghat, comprising 
the four taluks of Salem, Attur, Namakkal and Tiruchchengodu, was distinctly within the 
Naik territory. Prom time immemorial this region had remained politically separate from 
the Baramahal and the Balaghat, and formed with Coimbatore the Kongu country, and now 
it became, with Coimbatore, the Kotgu province of the Madura Naik kingdom. And 
Yisvanatka, with his usual policy, consolidated the region by the construction of a 
number of forts. The MS. chronicles inform us that these forts were at Salem, 35 Attur, 36 

33 See Mad. Joum . VI, the article on the Architectural Remains of the Madras Presidency. 

34 Eor the history of the province before and during the Vijayanagar supremacy see the 
Kongudesa Rdjdkkal in Taylor’s Rest. Mack. MSS., Vol. II and Salem Manual , Yol. I. 

35 Salem fort is now no longer existing. The western side of the city comprised the fort. 

'* Though never a place of any military strength, its position in a much-contested district has made 
it the scene of frequent fighting.’ 5 For details see Mad. Manu, III, p. 780 ; Sewell’s Antiquities II, 

p. 200. 

» Attar on the Vasishfanadi and 3 miles from the Kalvayan hills, is Taluk headquarters. 

As it commanded the pass from Salem to Tyagadnrg, it was of great military importance. The 
fort was built by a Ghetti Mudaliar, who was Visvanatha’s feudatory, though tradition attributes 

tAd 0t i h ® lme ' - Tbe st , ory goes that > while onee a hunting, Ghe u Mudaliar saw a hare 
\ d 0U ® xamu * ul S *he ?P0t, discovered seven pots full of gold’ pieces with which he 
irVttuTTT !•? Y F °t e3 f borate description of the fort, see Salem Manu, II, p. 84 and Mad. 

building in r ho fnr+ 6 'i?* 16 - 1, ^ aim &* ves very interesting information about the 

buildings m the fort, the gold pieces that Ghetti Mudaliar found, etc. 
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vp. 


Omalur, 37 Sendamahgalam, 3 s Anandagiri, 3 ® Paramatti,*® Moganur, 41 NamakkalA® Tirucli- 
chengorlu, and Sankaridurg 4 k Many of these forts, nowin ruins, were built on striking, 
isolated and picturesque rocks, which had a commanding view of the surrounding plains 
and a religious sanctity m the eyes of the people by being the site of some god 
or goddess. The great fortress of Xamakkal, for instance, crowned a great, white, rounded 
mass of gneiss about 200 feet high, at the foot of which was situated the celebrated 
shrine o Aamagm Amman, the tutelary goddess of the place. The Sankaridurg hill a*ain 
had similar religious associations and over all its granaries and storehouses, its suffocation- 
halls and subterranean cells, the temples of Vishnu shone in full pride and glory. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHO WROTE THE D AS AKUMAR ACH ARITA ? 

It is certainly very late in the day to raise the 
question of the authorship of the Da$akum&ra- 
charita, when no less than twelve editions of the 
work, (in England, 3 in Calcutta and Sin Bombay), 
have passed through the Press under the 
editorship of distinguished Orientalists like H. H. 
Wilson, Biihler and Peterson, and Sanskrit 
scholars such as Bvsack and Taranath in Bengal 
and Parab, Godbole and Kale in Bombay. 
Having had an occasion to examine the work 
somewhat closely in the light of the precepts 
laid down by the author of the Kdmjddarsa who 
is also known as Dandin, I have come to doubt 
d forming the most A the soundness of the hypothesis ascribing both 
tliv vxloinive plates the Da §dhumdra -charita and the Kdvyddarsa to 
I ffauqand, known I one and tiie saEQ e author. Without venturing 
p district hy tho chai ex P ress an opinion one way or the other, I 

,iv »| four places, 4 win prOCeed t0 State theresults of my invest;. 

gation of the question, leaving the issue to the 
maturer judgment of riper scholars. 


MISCELLANEA. 


tin* third and the so: 


(1) Among the merits of a good poem the 
author of the Kdvyddarsa mentions the absence 
of^vuiganty or indecency ( 

ifhm wO (k. d. ii. 292.) 

(-) Among the demerits of a poetic composition 
he lays particular stress on indecency (ffcT 

(K. d. i. 63). how 

severe the author’s sense of propriety was is 
best seen in the illustrations, which he has 
given in the work itself. For instance, he will 
not tolerate even a comparatively harmless 
sentence like this: “ *fi q* c=f 

J (K. D. I. 63). In his denuncia- 
tion of indecency, he proceeds to say that even a 
single word may have a taint of vulgarity by 
suggesting what is not proper* 

m ( K . n, I. 65) . Not satisfied 

with strictly prohibiting tbe uso of indecent words, 
the author has gone the length of proscribing what- 
ever is suggestive of impropriety even by the trick 


? 1 TaJadinLeomprisil 37 Omalur is 10 miles K. W. of Salem nn T 77 7 7 — 

* . , .,i. M one version, dates “from a time anterim* +7 Rarabhanganad i. The fort here, according to 

"'•'•H.V WltllUli 1399 ” Sewell’s Antiquities I, p. 200. 1 th estabhshment of tlle Maisur dynasty about A. D. 

dil iicdlv separate ta 38 This is seven miles N E of V^mabboi ™ , , , , 

ttttdw dari - 39 The only things of antiquity fa are two oil temples. 6 ** * * Zam5n - 

\aik kingdom. k to be the'eorreet' oaSfSttSSto no place of th^amfo^f ‘ ii . as Anantagiri. The latter seems 

i(ltl ol. ™ for Attur, and’l don’t know X the ehrSes ^ another 

„• ft**'’ W Srfhthea^l ££**«*» *** Si 

Sftiva ^ VaW ^ ava 

ri ly .'■'.miprisod the ^ oftS^ee i^Bilvaifcfpmi'. ^See^at^MlnuFnl 5 560 anci<3nt 

I<|> i .'1 ud.iliiir «aw A“We and this musUiave'been ^ emiXucteVL^^tL^or V'^’ ' gdd “' There is a fine bill-fort 

-.1-1 l-H-ettx with wuckltffimous place of pilgrimage. See Sewell’s ^ ancient Siva temple is a very 
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Fite, fcl', ■ -i 
fete, tom - 

sidfclii'H' 
;»% sto fen : 


ot joining two contiguous words or by their implied 
meaning: <£ If ^r^RTPT#! tnr; 1 

— va 

(K. D. I. 07). Even an 
innuendo conveying impropriety is sternly con- 
demned, ** O' cRf# ?T 5THF5T ?? (IT. IX 

I. f}<). With these dicta of the Kdvyddarsa before 
ns, let ns glance a little into the contents of the 
Dasahu m d racket rita , Not to mention the tiresome 
description and reiteration, of what in the author's 
tune were considered feminine charms, we have 
explicit mention of sexual intercourse in no fewer 
than ten places in the Dasahumdracharita. One 
cr these ten passages is so outrageously obscene 
that it cannot but bring a blush to the cheek of 
every cultured reader. Now, I venture to ask 
if it is conceivable that an author, who, as an 
authority on Rhetoric, wrote like an angel of 
righteousness, should or could, as a poet, have 
been a veritable devil rolling in the mire of 
obscenity ? Is it possible that a teacher of .Rhetoric 
should or could have so far forgot himself as to 
violate in practice what he taught in theory ? 

But this is not all. In the matter of refine- 
ment of diction, the author of the Kdvyddarsa 
condemns the use of words which are hard 
to pronounce and cites te q-^-. 

^rf^r^ri^r ^PTlftrlf " as an illustration of his 
point. How many passages can be quoted from 
the Dasal’umdra-charita like - 

H'ryZT~= In fact nearly the whole of 

the seventh UccMrdsa, deliberately composed 
without the use of a single labial, is a practical 
violation of the teaching of the Kdvyddarsa, 
inasmuch as the unwieldy and jawbreaking 
compounds therein used are such as to tax the 
vocal powers of even a practised reader. I 
venture to repeat my question as to whether 
the Band in of the Kdvyddarsa could have been also 
the author of the Dasa-kwndra-charita . 

But I have yet to finish my examination of 
the Dakt-Jmmdra-ckarita. The author of the Kdvyii- 
darsa in his exhaustive and comprehensive view of 
the whole domain of poetic composition, has not 
omitted to notice grammatical faults « Anv 


might have been avoided. Such ambiguous and 
unfelicitous sentences as 

ttfm (Pt. I.'p. 64 1. 6) are to 
j be found all through the work. 

In some places such as 

(Pt. I, p. 2, 1. 2) or 5IpTf%^^rc?T?r: 

(Pt. i, P . 69 i. ii) 
or UrURftT either 

the object or the verb is omitted. There are 
lapses of minor importance such as 

(Pt I, 3, 17) 

( ^ ? j mz- ( pi - I, p. 7, ]. 6); 

gTrRSH (evidently for 
); sTpnfor (Pt. n, p . 24 . 1 T 6> 

qR^rrsr (Pt. n, p . 37 , i. 9 ). May 

not one ask if he who wrote this was also the 
author of the Kdvyddarsa, ? Such miusual ex- 
| pressions as 3^ (II, 22, 5) and 

j ^r^Tin calling on a Prince to recount 

his adventures are also evidences of carelessness. 

Besides laying down rules enjoining good taste 
and grammatical accuracy, the author of the 
Kdvyddarsa has given a long catalogue of the 
demerits of a poetical composition in the following 
two verses : — 


pression of thought which transgresses the* rules of 
Grammar ” says he, “is not elegant.” “ ^f= 
wrr%:§*PTHi *^i ” ( k . d . i. 

75). Such forma as (Part I . :i4 . 7) 

“ d and\ m =T and such 

constructions as ^ ^ 

even if they do not show ignorance of 
grammar, are yet instances of slovenliness which 


SISffR RvTfTf (III. 125) 

%^rB-^wr?fr^^rar»rJTmfR=qr I 

^rcr srqr sjrcftr: I (in. 126 ) 

If we apply these ten tests in an examination 
of the Dasu-kumdra-charita, it is possible that we 
may be able to collect much more material to con- 
firm doubts as to the identity of the authorship 
of these works. For instance, if we begin culling 
out compounds containing words having the same 

meaning (q'cFPl), there is every likelihood of 
being able to point out many instances of the 
mere heaping of words such as 

+?ffc 

To conclude, I am humbly of opinion that the 
quest after the three books referred to by Raj as e- J 
khara has perhaps led to the mistaken identity of 
the authorship of these two works. May it not be 
that Dandiu the poet has been confounded with 
Dandin the Rhetorician ? 

Poona, 

4 ih June 1914. 

G-. J. Agashe. 
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CHAPTER V. 


WORSHIP OF THE MALEVOLENT DEAD . 


i n. 


!1 


At Ubhadanda in the Ratnagiri District the 
following dreams are believed to be lucky and 
propitious. To swim through the river or 

* < ^vutoni 1>- for sea ’ to rise t0 tbe to see Ike sun, 

ft «f fffifif i$* |p| t j| moon and the other planets, to eat meat, to 
q«fr*r fh, if, p 37 ] | bathe in blood, and to eat rice and curds. It 

I to «J,-» mmtkkmb is also believed that fche si S ht of wliite ob i ects 
ii H'jUttri* ? Much umm in. dreams foretells success in any work or 
m undertaking that may be in view. A deity, a 

* r. .ftll.iiK nn II Prince to* Brahman, a king, a married woman decked 

-Atv of omin with ornaments, a bullock, a mountain, trees 

i* 4 •«» mlm wijominggoot full of fruits, climbing the Umber tree, a 
<"«t ftmiwy, ifw author looking-glass, meat and flowers, if seen in 


“T . !..»« catolop. dreams> 
'»• 4 MiiiijMKniion m the lot 


are good omens. Climbing the 


%pi mmmmn i 
it Lmpi hmm 
it'&znmmfWwl 

k fw 


Palas tree, Wand , i. e., an ant heap, the bitter 
lime tree, to marry, to use red clothes or red 
I flower garlands, to eat cooked meat, to see the 
sun and the moon without lustre, and to see 
shooting stars during dreams, are said to be 
i 


+ t bad omens. 

1 At Mitbav in the Devgad taluka of the 

ii™ > .imru nmtwUtefe; Ratnagiri District dreams are believed to 

. i, ^.uty of the ai4;be caused by indigestion and restlessness, 
i ..r ^.unrn, if w*NMTo embrace a dead body in a dream, to see 
iiuHic wurti« bviftgi«| roll bl e d waters, to dine heartily, are said to be 
I) i hi tu u *wry liktio^bad omens. Feasting friends and receiving 
U ,iif OKIII) ui«esc.h^.^ s £ rom t j iem are sa id to be good omens. 2 
* dp h At Fonde in the Ratnagiri District dreams 

sa ^ to indicate things that have happened, 
f#Ul \ , or are about to happen in the near future, 

l ,-no h»» inlily **f *>P^ oa ^ ^ii w bite substances other than cotton, salt, 

)r „ ( , if gi and bones, are considered auspicious, and all 

j,* in) to tliftmwWWfi > 

i iii* ti t.wi.1 work* 

iHirl hurt m< 


black substances excepting a lotus, a horse, 
an elephant, and a deity are considered 
inauspicious. 3 

At Ibhrampur in the Chiplun taluka, hor- 
rible dreams are good omens, while pleasing 
dreams indicate approaching calamities. 4 

At Pendur in the Ratnagiri District it is 
believed that dreams foretell future events. 
It is believed that the dream will prove correct 
and effective if the person dreaming has asked 
three questions and received three answers 
in his dream. Those dreams which are caused 
through cold are called Jalap, They are 
generally false dreams, and no good omens are 
derived therefrom. 5 

At Basani in the Ratnagiri District it is 
believed that the ancestors who take interest 
in the welfare of their descendants appear in 
dreams and foretell future events, so that the 
dreaming person may take the needful precau- 
tions for the prevention of future calamities. 6 

At Raise in the Mai wan taluka of the 
Ratnagiri District it is believed that dreams in 
the last part of the night, i, e„ just before 
daybreak, and in which great men are seen, 
generally prove effective. If anybody sees 
himself married in a dream it is supposed that 
he will hear of the death of some relative. 7 

At Chauk in the Kolaba District it is 
believed that, when calamities are threatened, 
the guardian deity of the family as well as 
the dead ancestors appear in dreams and give 
warnings of the coming calamities. 8 


l School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratnagiri. 

3 School Master, Fonde, Ratnagiri. 

5 School Master* Pendur, Ratnagiri. 

7 School Master, Raise, Ratnagiri. 


2 School Master, Mitbav, Ratndgiri. 

4 School Master, Ibhrampur, Ratnagiri. 
6 School Master, Basani, Ratnagiri. 

8 School Master, Chauk, Kolaba. 
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The people of Poladpra in the Kolaba i 
District believe in dreams ; and when some ot i 
their deities appear in dreams and give them 
advice or directions, they are careful to follow , 
them. Sometimes even evil spirits appear m 
dreams, and advise the people to do certain 
things to avert calamities. People who have 
faith in such spirits act according to their 
wishes, and if they fail to do so, trouble 
is sure to follow. 1 * 

The people of Khopoli in the Kolaba 
District believe that if a person sees m a 
dream the dead body of a near relative, it 
indicates that the person whose corpse was 
seen in the dream will live long.- 

At Birwadi in the Kolaba District it is 
believed that if a person sees a snake in a 
dream, a son will be born to him if he sees a 
hell, he is sure to get wealth. It he sees gold, 
it is a sure sign of losing wealth. Again, if a 
person sees himself taking his meals in a dream, 
it indicates that liis death is nigh at hand. 3 

At Malad in the Thana District, omens are 
derived from dreams. In case ot bad dreams 
the god Vishnu is remembered, and the gods 
Shankar and Maruti are also worshipped. 4 

At Belapur, wood, cow dung cakes and 
turbid water, if seen in dreams, foretell 
calamities. White clothes, beautiful flowers, 
and food containing sweetmeat are considered 
auspicious. 5 

At Murbad in the Thana District it is 
believed that all black things, and white things 
such as aslies, are inauspicious when seen 
in dreams, but a black cow, white flowers, 
and pearls are auspicious. Considering the 
four parts of the night, the dreams that occur 
in the first part prove effective within one 
year, that of the second part within sis months, 
that of the third within three months, and of 

1 School Master, Poladpur, Kolaba. 

3 School Master, Birwadi. Kolaba. 

5 School Master, Belapur, Thana. 

7 Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 

9 School Master, Adivare, RatnSgiri. 

31 School Master, Chaul, Kolaba. 


the fourth within one month, and those caused 
at daybreak are realized immediately. 6 

At Kolhapur, dreams are believed to be 
caused through some mental derangement or 
bodily disorder. It is customary to derive 
omens from dreams, but their nature greatly 
depends upon the different times at which 
these dreams occur. The dreams caused in 
the latter part of the night, i. e ., just before 
daybreak, are believed to come true. 7 

At Ubhadanda in the Vengurla taluka it is 
believed that the soul of a person leaves the 
body temporarily during his sleep ; hence it 
is said that no changes or marks of colour, etc., 
should be made on the body of a person during 
sleep, because it is believed that, while 
returning, the soul identifies the body, and if 
it is satisfied with the marks of the body it 
enters it; otherwise it might not return. 8 

At Adivare it is believed that only Hindu 
saints and ascetics, after deep and devout 
meditation, are capable of removing the soul 
from the body. It is believed that 1 heir souls 
go to heaven during that period and return at 
pleasure. At present there are no such sadhus 
in the district. 9 

Many Hindus in the Ratnagiri District 
believe that the soul goes to drink water at 
night, and therefore keep a pot filled with 
water at their sleeping place. 10 

The people of Chaul in the Kolaba Dist: 
do not consider it possible ordinarily for 
soul to leave the body, but they state that 
Swami of Alandi, who died in or about the j 
| 1886, used to remove his soul from the b 

by means of Toga. 11 

a At Kolhapur, it is believed that the s 
leaves the body temporarily at night when 
f person is asleep. 12 


2 School Master, Khopoli, Koldba. 

4 School Master, M&lad, Thdna. 

6 School Master, Bhuwaxi, Murbdd, Thiina. 
8 School Master, Ubh&ddnda, Ratndgiri. 

10 School Master, Kalshe, Ratn&giri. 

32 Rdo Sdheb Shelke. 
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At Banka vali in the Dapoli taluka, it is 
believed that ghosts or evil spirits have the 
form of a human being, but their feet are 
turned backwards. They can assume any 
form they choose. Their character is ordinarily 
to trouble the people, but when satisfied they 
are said to prove friendly. The following 
story is narrated of a person who went to 
reside in one of the villages of the Konkan. 
His wife was first attacked by a ghost called 
Girha. The Girlia troubled him much by 
playing mischief in his house, vis: by taking 
away eatables or by mixing dirt in his food. 
At night he used to divest the couple of their 
clothes, and on one occasion an ornament was 
removed by the spirit from the person of the 
wife. Tired of these annoyances^ the man left 
the village and went to reside at a distance, 
when, to the astonishment of the public, it 
happened that the ornament which was lost at 
the old village was restored to the man's wife 
while she was asleep in the new village, and 
nobody knew who brought it there. All this 
was believed to be the work of the Girha . 1 

At Ubhadanda in the Vengurla taluka 
people believe that a Bhut is fierce in aspect 
and very troublesome, but when its wishes are 
complied with, it becomes harmless. The 
Shuts reside in jungles, burial or cremation 
grounds, old trees, sacred groves and deserted 
houses. They assume all sorts of shapes and 
forms. Sometimes they appear very tall, and 
they can instantly assume the shape of a dog, 
a eat, a tiger, or any other animal. Some 
ghosts are even seen fishing on the banks of 
rivers . 2 ! 

At Mitbav in the Devgad taluka it is 
believed that the souls of those who die with 
their wishes unfulfilled take the form of a 
Shut, They enter the bodies of people. 
Any woman who is attacked by the Shut of a 


Pir becomes able to speak in the Hindi langu- 
age although it may not be her mother tongue. 
When a child or a person is suffering from the 
attacks of a spirit, incense is burnt, and it at 
once begins to tell the whereabouts of the 
spirit and the reason why the person has been 
attacked. He is then asked to state what he 
wants, and when the things which the spirit 
wants are offered, it goes away . 3 Spirits are 
generally invisible. 

The spirits that belong to the class of malig- 
nant Shuts are of a ferocious appearance; 
but those that belong to the class of friendly 
Shuts possess bodies like human beings . 4 

At Xaringre in the Devgad taluka, it is 
believed that spirits are cruel by nature and 
have no shadow, that they are capable of taking 
any form they like, and can perform miracles , 5 
At Fendur it is believed that Shuts eat 
chillies, and that they do not speak with human 
beings. Spirits are said to remove and con- 
ceal their victims for a certain period of 
time . 6 At Vijayadurg, a Shut is considered 
to be of mean character. People perform 
certain rites to bring it under subjection. 
Their actions are always contrary to nature. 
When a person begins to cry, dance, to eat 
forbidden things, etc., he is said Lo be attacked 
by a Bhut, When there is enmity bet- 
ween two persons, the one who dies first 
becomes a sambandh and troubles bis living 
enemy . 7 At Basani, there is a belief that 
there are two kinds of spirits. Some aim at 
the welfare of the people, and others are 
always troublesome. As they have no regular 
form they cannot easily be recognised. They 
can change their forms at an}^ time . 8 

The character of a Shut is to trouble 
people and to take revenge on an old enemy, 

A person attacked by a spirit speaks 
incoherently and acts like a mad man. In such 
cases the leaves of the herb satdp are used. 


1 School Master, Bankavali, Ratnagiri. 

3 School Master, Mitb&v, Ratnagiri, 

5 School Master, Naringre, Ratnagiri. 

7 School Master, Vijayadurg, Ratnagiri. 


2 School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratnagiri. 
4 School Master, Ibhrampur, Ratnagiri. 

6 School Master, Pendur, Ratnagiri. 

8 School Master, Basani,, Ratnagiri. 
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T lie leaves are pounded and put under the 
patient’s nose. In a few minutes, the person 
who is possessed by the spirit begins to 
speak . 1 

The people of Chauk in the Kolaba District 
believe that the main function of a Bhut is to 
frighten people, to beat them, and to make them 
perform unpleasant tasks and thereby to obtain 
food from them . 2 At Poladpur it is believed 
that if a person is able to bring a Bhut under 
his control lie can make it do every kind of 
work for himself . 3 The people of Akshi believe 
that kindling fire without any reason and 
throwing stones at certain houses are the main 
functions of Binds* At Vavashi in the Pen 
t a! aka, it is believed that Bhuts 9 while walking, 
never touch the earth but always move through 
the air, and that they have no shadow . 5 The 
old men of Shirganm in the Mahim taluka 
advise young children not to respond to the call 
of anybody at night unless the person calling 
h an acquaintance. For such calls are some- 
times those of an evil spirit . 0 

In the Kolhapur District, it is believed that 
the character of a Bhut is like that of a human 
being. W lien a person is attacked by a spirit; 
a great change is observed in his language and 
actions. He begins to speak in the language 
oi the Bhut by which he is attacked. If the 
ghost is of the female sex, the person speaks the 
language of females. It is believed that the 
souls of those who have been murdered or tor- 
tured assume the form of a spirit known as 
' Sambandh , and trouble the murderer or the 
torturer, by entering his body. It is said that in 
some eases the spirit does not leave the body of 
such a person till he dies, thus exacting revenge 
for his past misdeeds . 7 In Khopoli in Batnagiri 


it is said that the cow which is given to a Brah 
man while performing the funeral rites of 
dead person helps him to reach heaven. 
there by catching hold of her tail 

* were are 

three paths to the other world. They a 
Bhahiimarga, Karmamdrga and Yogamdr Ja 
The Karmamdrga is believed to be superior^' 
all. s At Malad, a belief pievails that the path 
to the other world is through the Himalayas 
While going through the mountains of the 
Himalayas, souls find happiness or sorrow 
according to their actions in life-time The 
people also believe that the soul returns every 


month on the date of the man’s death to 


accept 


1 School Master, Chaw], Kolaba. 

3 School Master, Poladpur, Koldba. 
5 School Master, Vdvashi, Kolaba. 

7 Kao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 

3 School Master, Mdldd, Thana. 


Kdgvds i. e . cooked food given to the manes 
and reaches heaven at the end of one year 9 
At Dahigaum in the Murbad taluka, it i s 
customary among the Hindus to smear with 
cow dung the place from which a dead body has 
been removed to the burning ground. The 
place is then covered with rice flour, and is 
hidden under a basket, an oil-lamp being kept 
burning near by. The persons who accompany 
the corpse return home to look at the lamp, and 
it is believed that the soul of the deceased will 
pass to any creature or species of which 
footprints are seen on the rice flour . 10 

At Kolhapur it is believed that the soul of a 
person after death attains that state to which 
he aspires at the last moment before his death. 
Virtuous persons who die without any desire 
reach heaven and remain there in the form of 
the stars, where they are believed to enjoy the 
happiness of heaven. Some of them are sent 
to this world when they wish to return. S inn er! 
are said to reach hell in consequence of their 
misdeeds, but some remain in this world in the 
form of Shuts. 11 


— J.TJ.CV 

11 Rdo Saheb Slielke,Kolhdpur. 


2 School Master, Chauk, Kolaba. 
i School Master, Akshi, Koldba. 

6 School Master, Shirgaum, Thina. 
8 School Master, Khopoli, KoMba. 

10 School Master, Dahigaon, Th£na, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

By V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T., MADRAS. 

(Continued from p. 67.) 

JT will be- now clear what t rouble the Naik monarch took to strengthen his northern fron- 
tier. From the wild Anaimalais to the picturesque Paehaimalais north of Turaiyur 
aehain of mountains, pierced by occasional passes and rirer valleys, formed a formidable bar- 
rier, which the Mysore kings had to break through for a successful incursion into the Madura 
kingdom. The strength of the hills was seconded by the labours of man, and every inch of 
ground which was likely to afford scope for incursion was fortified and guarded. The cities 
of the chief rivers, doubly important on account of their situation and their holiness were 
placed m defence, and strategic rocks were made into skilful defence-works. Nowhere else do 
we find such a remarkable series of fortifications constructed with such gigantic labour and 
enterprise. These were indeed not the personal works of Visvanatha. Many of them were 
the works of his deputies or of the local chiefs who paid him tribute and obeyed his 
mandates In Satyamangalam, in Shavian, in Salem, in almost every place there was some 
local chief or governor, on whom devolved the duty of looking after the defence of the land. 

Other frontier forts. 

The principle of fortification is strongly exemplified not only in the Madura-Mysore 
frontier, but also m the Tanjore and Travaneore frontiers. Travancore formed indeed 
m theory, part of the Naik kingdom, but for practical purposes it was independent • and as 
the kings of Travancore were not unoften rebels, the Western Qhats. the dividing line between 
the two kingdoms proper, were carefully guarded, especially where there was room for 
ingress and egress. The Tottiya chieftains, who owned the Palayams which lay scattered 
along these hills were allotted that task, and eyen to-day the forts which they constructed 
chiefly of mud, but sometimes of stone, can be seen either in entirety or ruins. 

The forts within the kingdom, Madura, etc. 

t ! ie frontiers aIone that were thus kept in vigilant defence. All the im- 
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The fort was sometimes of mud, and sometimes of stone, -that depending on the importance 

of the locality, the status of the ruler, and the value of the services he rendered to the Stale 

A f ITT? S “ iU ^ fieid Under thG —rain’s standard, or some notable exploit 
on behalf of the State was very often rewarded with the privilege of erecting a stone fort 
As a rule the Polygar forts were of mud, and the royal ones of stone. It is scarcely neeessarv 
to describe m detail the situation and architecture of these. It is sufficient to state tha7 
as in the Kongu Province, stray and isolated rooks were used for martial works-as at Din* 
guP* and Alagar Malai-and that the central gove rnment took care to see that the forks 

4 * E. g. Alagar Malai. The fort was repaired bv the arebnenTnmVai a . 

There are, besides the fort, Tirumal Naik’s palace and a temple with twotenks, in 19 ° 7 ' 08 ' 

« The Dxndigul rock is 2S0 feet high, and is inaccessible. It was therefore the kev of m 
on the northern side, and naturally strengthened bv fortifienKn,, ai or ® the key of Madura 

Madura and has a height of 1,000 feet Kve miles noJ Tw i' A!a S ariualai ^ miles north of 
..lid .look .wo miles ,»d' on.ZJSl “‘fb^d „» o“S l wbi f” “* T""”"*’ " 
Tie other isol.ted roek. are B.ug.malai, 20 mile, north it Dindignf («„„ ‘ ••“PL. 

Skandamalai and Pasumalai, four miles from Madura. ’ ' 3 n Circ umference; 
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-r .fs- not made centres of disaffection and disloyalty by turbulent chiefs 01 unscrupulous 
"v^mor* The fortification of Madura, however, deserves to be treated in detail, as it was 
the capital city and as Visvanatha personally undertook its construction. He demolished 
the small Pandyan fort which surrounded the temple, and constructed a new , more spacious 
and double-walled fort, which encompassed the whole city and defended its people from 
Skiers or invaders. The fort had 72 bastions. Each of these bastions was placed under the 
defence of a particular Polygar, who was to maintain in Madura for this purpose a certain i 
number of troops. It seems that the maintenance of the bastion troops was insisted on 
even in times of peace. It is unnecessary to point out which bastions were defended by which 
Polvgars. A glance at the Polygar memoirs in the appendices will enlighten the enquirer 
on the point. The important point to be noticed is that this system always kept the relations 
between the King and the Polvgars intimate, and made the detection of disloyalty easy 
for the central government. The Polygar troops of the bastion were more or less hostages 
of their master’s good conduct. The troops of the respective Polvgars were, in all proba- 
bility, commanded by officers of their own choice. The nature of the relations between- 
these military officers and the slJwnapatis or ambassadors, whom each Polygar stationed at 
the court, is not known. The sthcinapati was primarily a civil officer who represented his 
master's interests in the Kaik court, and formed the official channel of communication bet- 
ween the central government and the P ala yam ; but it is not improbable that he had some jjf 
control over his military collcsguo s nioteiiieirfcs. 

The acquisition of Triehinopoly. j 

It was perhaps the same military purpose that made Visvanatha endeavour, with sucVS 
eess, for the acquisition of the city of Triehinopoly, then in the possession of the Tanjore 
Xaik. 47 He had, it is true, not a military policy alone in view. He saw that the crowds 
of pious pilgrims, who went to the shrine of Srirahgam, were subject to untold difficulties,-® 
the danger of internecine wars, the ravages of robbers, the want of roads, the scarcity of rest 
houses, and the discomforts of practically a forest journey. Visvanatha obtained, in returJi 
for the cession of the fortress of Vailam, the town of Triehinopoly from the king of Tanjore J| 
It was an exchange of immense advantage to both the parties. The possession of Valiant 
so near Tanjore by a foreign power had naturally been a source of anxiety and alarm tej 
Sevappa Naik. It had given rise to constant disputes and petty controversies between thl 
two powers. The Naik of Madura used to trouble his brother chief with frequent claims ol 
compensation for alleged losses, which his own subjects sustained from the more turbulenl 
or greedy of the Tanjore subjects. Visvanatha maintained that many evil men of Tanjorel 
committed theft in his town of Vailam, that this was due to the defective police arrangement! 
at Tanjore and so demanded from the latter the repair of the damages. The court of TanjorJ 
was not backward in its grumblings and its demands. It did not only refuse compensation | 
but denied the need for it, and positively put forward counter-demands on similar grounds] 
This fertile source of ill-feeling was removed by the exchange of Triehinopoly for Vailam] 
Tanjore was rid of a thorn by its side, and Madura gained an important centre of commerce 
and pilgrimage. Visvanatha promptly replaced the old and ruined fort of Triehinopoly b; 
a strong and double-walled one as in Madura. He introduced the copious waters of tlr 

47 Some MSS. attribute the transfer of Triehinopoly to the reign of Virappa, the predecessc 
of Timmal Naik and some to that of Tirumal himself. Both the versions to ^ which Wilson refers 
wrong.' See J * A. S. I\ p. 230. 
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Kaveri into the ditches that encompassed the walls, constructed streets, excavated the 
Teppakulam, cleared the thick and dangerous forests which covered the banks of the Kaveri 
and had made travel extremely unsafe ; established villages and temples in the 
region thus cleared, and stationed a vigilant police on the road to Siirangam in order to secure 
the safety of the person and property of the pilgrims. The result of these salutary mea- 
sures was seen in the colossal growth of the wealth and prosperity of Trichinopoly, which, 
from this time onward, became one of the most important cities of South India. So pros- 
perous did it become that the Madura Xaiks gave up Madura and chose the city on the 
Kaveri for their residence. Situated in a highly fertile, well-watered and picturesque region 
every inch of which was associated by the people with some historic or legendary event, 
Trichinopoly had the further merit of being nearer the northern confines of the kingdom, 
and in consequence a convenient centre from which the movements of the rival princes of 
Tan j ore and Mysore could he easily watched. Strategically it was, with its rock citadel 
and the double-walled fortifications of Visvanatha Naik, what nature and art could com- 
bine to strengthen, while commercially, its situation was an almost ideal one. 

It becomes the capital. 

Madura, on the other hand, possessed few of these advantages. Situated in a level, 
sandy, saline tract, the monotony of which is not relieved by any fertile fields or fine rivers, 
easy of attack and difficult of defence, Madura had not one good feature, except the halo of 
ancient tradition and historic greatness, that commended it as the agreeable residence of a 
monarch. A barren country, a hot withering climate, a desolate and uninteresting neigh- 
bourhood, made it not only weak, but disagreeably hot and unhealthy. True, Visvanfitha 
uu mu, with sue* instituted the feudal aristocracy of the Polygars and entrusted the defence of Madura to 
11,11 ° <lu) Ja ^ 01t them in case of invasions from outside, but the arrangement had the dangers of a double- 
r crowd* e dged sword, in as much as the Polygars themselves were notorious for their lack of loyalty 

|n difficultiflB,— jguad fidelity. It was for these reasons that the Naik kings, though invariably crowned at 
hi 1m, tho scarcity of mi Madura in the shrine of Minakshi, always honoured the city of Trichinopoly with their 
rtha uhhuned, ill return p resence# With the accession of Tirumal Naik in 1623 Madura became, as we shall see later 
m * * 14 ’ king of Tanjore, onj once again the seat of government, but it was only for a short time. Chokkanatha once 
Vatoagain removed it to Trichinopoly, and it was there that the last Naik monarch, the filiated 
anxiety anti alarm Minakshi, succumbed in the 18th century to Mussalman greed and domination. 
lirmrtWK tetween th| 

a if h 1 rc*(|uont claims of SECTION \ . 

r* mi the more turbulent THE POLYGAR SYSTEM. 

ny evil mini of Tanjore Having considered the details of the conquest of the peninsula and the measures taken 
re police arrangementfor the maintenance of its military security, I shall now proceed to describe the manner 
The court of Tanjore n which Yisvanatha and his great minister tackled the political and racial problems with 
V refuse cminpcnsation^bieh they were, as I have mentioned, confronted at the beginning of them administra- 
ted of i similar grounds, q vc oareer< Their plan for the distribution of rewards to those who shared the risks, the 
irhinopoly for ^U^aardships and the glory of their expedition was to set up a class of military aristocracy, a 
nt centre of (:omme rc^ an q 0 ^ vners } 1 ip based on military tenure and administrative service known as the Polygar 
irt of T idchinopoly ^ stem ^_ a S y stem which, except in regard to the gradations of tenantry and sub -tenantry, 
ojfjous waters o ia d a great resemblance to the mediaeval feudalism of Europe. A number of pdhyams 
Vh*m > m the predecease® es ^ ates were created throughout the kingdom, and each of these was .bestowed on a dis- 
furfi WiJwou refers languished follower, Telugu or Tamilian. Traditionally there were 72 such estates, but 
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r<:Tfr*: j 3 iee to the ai.^'ndiee- will shew, even more'*. The head oj 
the • Polyaar ' as he was called, was more or less a petty king. In -the internal 
•--3 tie. lie whs practically a despot. In theory, indeed, the suzerain could inteij 


fere, re mi late or contiT 


rut in jiraet iee lie seldom interfered in purely domestic concern*. 

The Polygar s political duties. 

The IVdynar had. in the first place, to nay tribute, generally a third of his income, t<j 


the king, or karhi as. he was generally termed. He had secondly to maintain, in proportion 
to the income of hi- paUiynw. a certain mmiler of troops for the central government 
present himself, at their head. U-fore the king. whenever summoned on a military under t&kingj^ 
The mmiler of troop- lie had to maintain defended, as we have already said, on the >ize ot 
hi- estate and the amount of his revenues. It also perhaps depended on the status or 1 a ’ n j 
of the holder. The polygar had. in his military capacity, to defend one of the bastions oM 
the new Madura fort and keep a certain number of men there even in time.- of ]>eace foi *haj|| 
purpose, He was also to station permanently an agent of his. Sthanapati a- he va- callecl 
to represent his interests in the court. Within his paid yum. the Poly gar had onerous dutie# | 
and responsibilities. On him devolved the entire task of looking after the welfare of t|||| 
people living in hi- lief. He had to administer justice, to clear forests, to found 
to settle people in unpeopled regions, to extend cultivation, to erect temple-, to corny ^ 
irrigation work-, to keep a vigilant police. — in short to rule his people as king. He wasting 
an extremely powerful individual, but it ought not to lx* supposed that the multifan oug 
nature of his duties made Iris posit inn too burdensome. 1 he pafayam- uas. after all. a votB 
small division. Normally it consisted of a dozen villages, and extended fiom nor ^|j| 
south and east to west hardly mure than a dozen miles. There was never in all pioba 
more than 10,000 people in a single lief, and in most fiefs, especially of the w ild and 111 
tainous parts, the population did not perhaps rise above a few hundred 
The Polygar as a Policeman or K&valg&r. 

The Polygar was not only the absolute master of his pahujam. but the policeman 
king's territory in his neighbourhood. He was in other words, not only responsible forjHF 
good government- of his estate, but for the security of person and property of the l >eo P^ e% ^l 
lived in the king's villages in the vicinity of his estate. The Polygar was thus mvariajjj® 
the K a vulgar of the neighbouring region, but he was not necessarily he a Kavalgar. 
duties might be confined solely to his pa la yam and people ; but as between even two £>< 
yams there were invariably some villages of the king, he was inmost cases a Kavalgar. 
was an arrangement at once ingenious and advantageous. It did not only curb the Poly: 
from an unscrupulous raid into the king's lands, but made him positively responsible 
their security. The Polygar was not without remuneration for his Ituval duties. He 
given either a right to collect certain dues from the people in all the villages which v 
subject to his hucal, or a piece of land in one or more villages to be enjoyed heredita: 

The Kaval land- thus bestowed on the Polygar were of course in the government villa j 
and for these he was exempted from taxation. The Polygar iu. the capacity of Kava 
had to make his own arrangement for the efficient discharge of his duties. Generally 
appointed talcnjftrh or policemen in every' village in his jurisdiction and detectives to gt 
the roads from one village to another. These talayaris were, as arule, Maravas. or Kail 
but there was no rule as to the castes from which they were recruited. The jurisdiej 




43 The number was subject to perpetual fluctuation ancl c: increased or diminished with, 
absence or existence of any one preponderating power.” (Wilson, E A . S. Ill)- 
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VATSYAYANA, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYABHASYA. 

BY Mahamahopadhyaya SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, M. A., PaD., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 

Vatsy&yana preceded Dignftga. 

I io Vatsyayana, author of the Nyayabhasya, must have flourished before Diguaga as the 
latter criticises him. Vatsyayana observes : — 

Mana-saka indr iyabhdvdn-na vacyctm Idles a ndntar amit i . Tccntrantardsdmacaraccciitat 
pratyetavyamiti paramatamapratisiddham anumatamiti hi tantrayuHih. {N ydyabhcisya 1-1-4). 

<£ A different definition (of perception) is not given since tile mind is a sense-organ. 
This is to be deduced from the declaration of another system (the Vaises ika which acknow- 
ledges the mind to be a sense-organ) ; and it is an axiom of philosophy that 4 if I do not 
•oppose a theory of my opponent, it is to be understood that I accept it’ 

Dignaga criticises the above observation in a verse of the Pramd nasamuccaya, the 
Tibetan version of which is quoted below : — 

Bde-sogs gshal-bya mm-pa4am 
Dwan-po ^shan yo d yid-dwau-po 
Bkag-pa-med-phyir thob-ce-na 
Dwan-po gshan-gyi sgra-don-med 

(The Tibetan version of Pramdnasamuccaya called TshacZ-ma-kun-las-Stm-pa, 
•Chap. 1, contained in Tangyur, Mdo, volume Ce). 

The original Sanskrit text of the verse is quoted by Vacaspati Misra thus : — 

Na suJchddi prameyam va 
Mano vastindriyantaram | 

Anisedhddupdttam cet 
A nyendriya-rutam vrtha, 1 1 

C Pramdnasamuccaya , Vacaspati Misra in his Nydyavdrlilcadatparyafkd 1-1-4). 

44 Pleasure etc. are not a distinct object of Knowledge ; nor is the mind a separate 
sense-organ; if non-opposition signified acceptance it was useless to enumerate other 
sense-organs”. 

Vatsyayana preceded perhaps Vasubandhu too, 

\ asubandhu. a Buddhist logician, controverts the theory of syllogism as expounded in 
the Nyayasutm by maintaining that a syllogism consists of two parts (avayava), viz. a 
proposition ( pratijna ) and a reason (hetu) and that the example ( udaharana ) does not form a 
necessary part of it. Udyotakara, author of the Nyayavartika, while defending the 
Ny ay astir a from this attack of Vasubandhu refers to the Buddhist logician by the term 
anye ” (others) thus 

Siddho drstdnta ityanye [Nyayavartika 1-1-37) 

Others say that the example is superfluous”. 

Vacaspati Misra in his Nyayavartika Tatparyatika says that the term “anye” refers 
to Vasubandhu whose view he quotes as follows 


• v 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMQA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MAR WARI. 

BY Dr. L. p. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

(i Continued from p. SI.) 

For the simple future the present indicative is sometimes substituted, as in the 
example : 

hi mill rnari * I shall not die ” (Bh. 41). 

< 133 . The present participle ends in ° a-taii (masc.), c ct-ti (fern.), a-tau (neut.),^* from 
Ap. * £ a-ntaii, ° a-nth ° ci-ntau < Skfc. ° a-?itakah 9 ° a-ntaki, ° a-ntalcam. The elision of the 
nasal in this case is common to all Neo-Indian vernaculars, with a few exceptions chiefly 
formed by Sindhi and Panjabi, which also differ in having d instead of t. Possibly the dental 
nasal had already been weakened into anunasika in some case in the Apabhramga, as it may 
be guessed from the examples Jcaratu , quoted by Hemacandra Sicldhahem., iv, 388, and jciia 
occurring PrdkHapaihgala, i, 132. In Old Western Rajasthani poetry, however, (as well 
as in Old Hindi), instances are not wanting of present participles in ° antail as : calcmtu 
(Vi. 9), dharantu (Vi. 84), bihantn (instrum., Vi. 8), phirantd (Vi. 12), haranti (Rs. 55), 
mahamahantl (Rs. 56), etc. In the case of hitaii, the present participle of the substantive 
verb ( § 113) , the nasal has been retained probably under the influence of u, but here also 
it was regularly lost in the cognate form hataii, used for the imperfect tense. In the MS. 
Up' meet with a few instances of present participles in ° it ail, as : vdda haritaii 

(Up. 131). 

The present participle is inflected according to number, gender and case, like any 
other adjective. Ex.: jdnatu (masc. sing., Yog. ii, 23), anachati (fem. sing., £al. 18), 
tMkalai (neut. sing., Sast. 92, 104, 10 5), chi data (masc. plur., Bh. 78), iigaiai (loc. sing., 
Adi €.), etc. 

Very often, chiefly after present participles used adjectively or absolutely, hitaii 
is added pleonastically. Ex. : jot ail hitaii (Bh. 9), gocaiaii hitaii (Bh. 81), jdgataii hitaii 
(Dae, iv), hhamatai hitaii (Acli. 46), padJm hutal (Dag. iv), etc. More rarely, after present 
participles used adjectively, ihakaii is added instead of hitaii as in : bhamataii tliikaii 
(P. 665). In the following passage from Up., karataii is used in the same pleonastic 
function of ordinary hitaii : 

is id dekhataii karataii M na bujha'i iC Seing this, why doest thou not wake ? ?? (Up. 208). 

Absolute locatives are very frequent. 

^ 133 . Like in most of the cognate vernaculars, in Old Western Rajasthani too the 
present participle is capable of being used as a finite form to give the meaning of the 
imperfect and past conditional tense. The latter v r as already the case with the Prakrit, 
as is testified by Hemacandra, antra iii, 180 of his Prakrit grammar. In Old Western 
Rajasthani the participial form doing function for the imperfect is distinguished from that 
doing function for the past conditional in that the former is inflected and the latter 
uninfiected. I explain this difference as being due to a different position of the accent in 
each case. From the fact that participial imperfects always end in a strong termination, 
and in the particular case of hataii > ihaii , tail ( § 113) contract or drop the initial 

Ti Of course, vocal rootsdo not take thematic a before the terminations. Ex. : jo-taii (Cra.), Mau 
(Dae, v, 94), etc. 
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syllable, we are entitled to conclude that they are accented on their last syllable ; whereas 
participial conditionals, which have come to loose every termination distinctive of gender 
and number, must obviously be accented on their radical syllable. As for the develop- 
ment of the imperfect meaning from the present participle, this is but a natural 
consequence of the continuative idea, which the latter involves. A verbal construction, 
which certainly contributed to the coming into use of the participial imperfect, is the 
absolute locative construction of the present participle, which is very common in Old 
Western Rajasthani, In rendering such absolute locatives into English, we are obliged to 
use the imperfect tense. Take the example following: 

bhagavantai rdjya-lild bhogavatai “ While the Reverend One was enjoying [his] king- 
play ” (Adi C). 

In the example above, we need but change the locative forms bhagavantai and 
bhogavatai into the nominative bhagavantaii and bhogavataii , and introduce some relative 
temporal adverb like j i-vdrdi t to transform the absolute phrase into a finite sentence with 
the verb in the imperfect. 

Illustrations of the use of the participial imperfect in Old Western Rajasthani are : 

ji-vdrai Bsabha kulaga[ra]pana'i varttatd , tadd jug alia sagala-M kandahdra , muldhara , 
pat[t]rdhara, puspdhdra, phaldhdra karatd “ When [Lord] Rsabha was living in the state of 
a kulakara, then the yugalins were all eating bulbs, roots, leaves, flowers and fruits ” 
(Adi C). 

[Marudevi] Bharatha-nai dinam-praii olambhau deti “ [Marudevi] every day kept 
reproaching Bharatha” (Ibid). 

raoya leva vachataii “ [He] wanted to take possession of the kingdom ” ( Dd. 3 ). 

dpana'i mukhi ghdtatan “ [He] used to put [it] in his mouth ” (Up. 149). 

The Old Western Rajasthani participial conditional is used not only for the past, but 
also for the present, when the condition expressed by the protasis is such as cannot come 
into existence. Examples are : 

jaiievadu tapa karata, tail moksi-i-ji pdmata “ Had [he] performed such a penance, [he] 
would have reached emancipation ” (Up. 81). 

jdi tetalaii pur all ciiiklw huata , tail moksi-ji jaata “If such a period of life were 
completed, [they] would reach emancipation” (Up. 29). 

jdi rdga-dvesa na hut a, tail kau na jiva duhkha pdmata u If there were not [the two 
passions of] attachment and hatred, which living being would undergo suffering?” 
(Up. 129). 

In the following instance the participial conditional is exceptionally inflected: 

jail te Pradegi-rdya-nai Kegi-nu samyoga na hutaii , tail naragi-i-ji jataii il If that king 
Prade^in had not met Kegin, he would have gone just to the hell (Up. 103). 

§ 124 . The so-called adverbial present participle is formed by inflecting into 0 i the 
present participle. Thus from karatah, we have karats, , from hutad } hfits. In the same 
way as present participles ( § 122), adverbial participles too may optionally retain the 
dental nasal, when used in poetry. Ex.: karanta (Vi. 87), bhayanta (E535, vii, 1), jhuranta 
(Rs. 12). 

This adverbial participle has survived in both Gujarati and Marwari, and is also 
found in Marathi. I explain it as an absolute plural genitive contracted from Apabhramga 
0 antdhd, or 0 antahd. Instances of absolute genitives are comparatively not scanty in the 
Apabhram^a. Cf. cintantcihd , which is quoted by Hemacandra ( Siddh iv, 362) and is used 
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7 r YtY ^rae way as the Old Western Rajasthani adverbial participle. 

f po£ testimony to the correctness of my derivation, is in the following Old Western 
Rajasthani adverbial phrase, in which the adverbial participle is made to agree with a 

^LmhTjamal chatd “You being [my] son-in-law ” (P- 357). 

ZihZahai boUti MBS tamhe sabhalm “ mama vadatah yuyam ? n>uta ” (Dae. v). 
Another testimony is in the very form bolata Mta occurring in the example above, 
where we notice the same pleonastic use of hStau, that has been shown to be common 
after the present participle ( § 122). CL also jot* ^ occurring in Adi C. 

The adverbial participle is frequently used idiomatically in connection with adjectives 

havin'* the general meaning of “ difficult . Ex.. - - 

mzmiyapanm pimati dohilaii “The human condition is difficult to be attained” 

viredi avati dohiU chdi “ To him disgust is difficult to come ” (Sast. 8 ). 

§ ia 5 . With the present participle compound tenses are formed, as in most of the 
cognate vernaculars. I have noticed the following : 

Pebsent : nasatd chat “ [ They ] are flying away ” (Kal. 9). 

saviMsin vada karitau chdi “ Keeps quarrelling with everybody ’ ( Up. 13 1 ). 

udega pdmalu nathi “ [He] does not get anxious ” (Da ? . v, 90). 

rati divasa raU jhurati “ [She] is keeping grieving day and night ” ( F 783, 59). 

nirantara mdana karati rahdi “ [She] is keeping crying incessantly ” (Adi C.). 

With the two last examples cf. the so-called continuatives of Hindi (Kellogg’s 
Hindi Gr., § § 442, 7o4 d. 

Future : mdhari samsdriyl avail husii “My relatives will be coming [here ]’ 5 
(Up. 167). 

Past: nlkhataii gay ail “[He] threw away (Dd. 5). 
samgrahatau gayaii “ [He] picked up 55 ( Ibid .)• 

joto havo (for jotaii havaii) “ [He] took to consider 55 (. Kurmaputrahathd ,38 25). 55 
puchati havi “ [She] asked 55 (Ditto, 16). 
bolaid havd “ [They] said 35 (Ditto, 43). 

The tense evidenced by the three last examples exactly corresponds to the so-called 
4 4 inceptive imperfect 55 of Braja and Old Baiswari, for which see Kellogg, Op. cit, 
§§ 491, 550. 

Imperfect : jdtau than 44 He was going 55 (P. 70). 

MM jail Mti 44 Where wast thou going % 53 (P. 301). 
je updrjm Mtau Jcarma (Up. 167), see § 113. 

§ 126 . I shall group Old Western Rajasthani past participles under four heads 
according to their terminations and origin. 

(1) Past participles ending in 0 in, ( 0 yu); ( 0 ian ), 0 yan. This is by far the widest 
class in Old Western Rajasthani. The 0 iu termination is from Apabhramga 0 iu < Skt. 
0 itrih, and in the early period of the language this is the ruling termination. Its 
strong form 0 iau ( < Skt. 0 itaJcah) is of very rare occurrence, except under the form 0 yw, 
which seems at first to have been used only after vocal roots, though subsequently 

38 This refers to a MS. in the Kgl. Bibliothek of Berlin (Weber 1977), containing a comparatively 
recent commentary on the Kwnmdputtakaha, written in a slightly antiquated form. of Gujarati. 
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its usage went spreading on to such an extent as to completely supersede the former. 
Nowadays °yo ( < ° yaii) is the common past participle termination in all the dialects of 
Gujarat and Bajputama. 

Old Western Eajasthani examples are : 

f har-iu (P., F 715) from kar-a-i . 
kah-iu (Yog., Qil, Adi, etc.) from kah-a-i. 
ud-iu (P. 341) from ud-a-i . 

\ ^ap-iu (P. 264) from ap-a-u 
f dhya-yaii (Kal. 17) from dhya-ya-i. 

\ jo-yccu (P. 212) from jo-i. 

] thd-yaii (P., Adi. 37, Indr. 30, Adi 0., etc.,) from tha-i. 

\Jiu~yau (P. 633) from hu-i. 

Practically the same ° yah termination also occurs in past participles derived from the 
passive voice in 0 i-ya-i (§ 137), as : di-yau (P.) from di-ya-i passive of di-i , dpl-yaii (P. 324) 
from dpi-ya-i passive of dp-a-i, dvi-yaii (P. 323) from dvi-ya-i passive-reflexive of dv-a-i, etc. 
The 0 iu termination anomalously occurs in the following two forms of past participles 
from vocal roots, to wit: diu (Qra.) from di-i, and liu (Bs. 35) from li-i, which possibly 
are built after the analogy of kiu (Bs 35, Kanh. 87) from Ap. kail or *kiu < Skt. krtdh > 
giu (Kal. 44, Q&l 9, P. 252, Up. 62, Da$.)from Ap. gau < Skt. gatdh, thiu{ Yi., QaL 5, 
P, 478, 542) from Ap. thiu < Skt. sthitah ( § 2 (1). In poetry ° iu is occasionally written 
for 0 iu , as in : dar-iu, (F 715, i, 34), av-iu (F 783, 26), diu (ibid.), dtham-iu (P. 52). The 
same peculiarity is also found in the Apabhrain^a of the Prakrtapaihgala. 

The only instances of the use of the ° iah termination I have noticed are in the two 
forms jan-iah and puj-iaii, whereof the former is found Pd. 7 and the latter in A diG. 
Examples of the ° yaii termination being affixed to consonantal roots are : phul-yah , 
phal-yaii (F 535, ii, 2), avatar-yah (F 783, 35 ), vyatikram-yau (Adi C.), all of which are from 
denominative verbs. 

Noticeable are the past participles following : 

gain (Qal. 10, 86, 87) < Ap. gam < Skt. gatikalj. 

cuu (Bh. 48) < Ap. cuaii ( § 18) < Skt. cyutakaL 

muu (Yog. ii, 97, Adi. 35, Up. 33) < Ap. muaii ( § IB) < Skt. mrtakah. 

huu ( § 113) < Ap. huaii ( § 19) < Skt. bhutakah. 

(2) Past participles ending in °dnau. These being chiefly used in the passive meanings 
it would appear that they are derived from the potential passive in a ( § 140 ), and are 
connected with Sindhi past participles like ubMyo, ujh&no, khano, vikano, etc., which are 
from the passive verb in ° amanu ( Cf. Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar , § 45). Instances of past 
participles in ° ana, however, are not wanting in the Jainamaharastri cf. paldna, which 
occurs four times in Jacobi’s Mahclrdstri Erz&hlungen — ; and in the Ardhamagadhi ana 
is sometimes substituted for ° mdna (See Pischel’s Prakr. Gramm. § 562). 39 Again, past 
participles in 0 dno , 0 ana are not rare in the Old Baiswaii of Tulasi Dasa, as : phirana 
risdna , harasdne , etc. (See Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar , § 560, b ). Old Western B&jasthani 
examples are : 

ulhanail £C Extinguished ” Up. 118. 
kriyanaii “ Bought ” P. 47. 


39 Cf. the two parallel forms hatdnu and hatdmanu in Gujarati (Belsare s, Etymological Gujarati- 
English Dictionary , p. 198). 
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hobhdnau “ Frightened 55 P. 197. 

capnnau “ Crushed ” P. 75. 

chelaramu “ Deceived 55 Adi. 76. 

muJcdnaii “ Set free, discharged 55 -Bh. 13, F 633 

murchdni (fern.) u Fainted away 5 F 783, 69. 

rang avail “ Dyed ” P. 444. 

risanaii c ‘ Incensed ” Vi. 7. 

miicdni (fern.) “ Bereft 55 F 783, 69. 

vilaMiM (fem.) “ Disconcerted 55 F 783, 65. 

sadhdnau “ Completed ” Dd. 7. 

This form of past participles has survived in Gujarati and is still in use in the 
colloquial of north Gujarat (Grierson’s LSI., vol. ix, Pt. ii, p. 343). 

(3) Past participles ending in ° dhaii. These are confined to the six instances following : 
kidhaii “Done 55 connected with kardi, (Kal. 26, P., Rs. 30, Adi., Bh., Adi C. etc.). 
khadhaii “ Eaten 55 connected with khdi, (P. 255, Yog. iii, 32, 39). 
dldhail “ Given 55 connected with iii (Yog. ii, 41, Indr. 3, Pr. 17, P., Adi., Adi C., etc.). 
pidhaii “ Drunk 55 connected with pii (Kal. 11, P. 428, F 706). 

* bidhail “ Frightened 55 connected with bihdi (Cf. Modem Gujarati bidho). 
lidhaii “Taken 55 connected with Iii (Qal. 34, Up., etc.). 

These forms are still surviving in Modem .Gujarati and Marwaii and have already 
attracted the attention of students of comparated Neo-Indian vernaculars, but have never 
been satisfactorily explained. After a long consideration of the question, I have finally 
persuaded myself that ° dhaii has derived from 0 nhaii , through insertion of an euphonic 
d. The process is somewhat akhi to the well known case of Apabhramga pannaraha 
( < Skt. parkadagan ), which in Old Western Rajasthani gives panara ( § 80), but in 
Gujarati and Marwari pandara , Panjabi pandarB , Sindhi pandarahd and pandhrci , Marathi 
pandhard . Professor Pischel has shown that the Prakrit past participle dinna is from 

* did-na ( Prakrit Gramm ., § 566), and, on the other hand, evidence is not wanting that in 
Prakrit the past participle suffix - na is much more largely used than in Sanskrit. It is to 
hypothetical forms m -na, like * kni-na>* krnia, * khad-na > klidnna, * did-na > * dinna 

* pip-na, n ' bibh-na, lin-na, that these Old Western Rajasthani past participles in 0 dlia(U) 
are to be traced. The intermediate steps (with kah svdrthe) are Apabhramga * kinrnii , 
«*- khan mil, diumii ( dinhaii ), “* pinyaii, binJiaii (?), * linnaii ( linhaii ), from which, according 
to § 41, Old Western Rajasthani makes: kinhaii , * khanhaii, dinhau, * pi nhaii, * binhaUf 
linhaii and subsequently, euphonic d being inserted in the place of n : kidhaii , kliadhau, 
didhali , ** bi dhaii, lidhaii. A case perfectly analogous with this is Prakrit cindha , which is 
from * cinha < Skt. cihm (Of. Pischei’s Prakr. Gramm., § 267). The set kinhaii , dinhaii , 
linhaii occurs in Eastern Rajasthani and further on in Braja, and is also found in the Old 
Baiswari of Tulasi Dasa. Ol bidhail I have found no instances in my Old Western 
Rajasthani materials, but it is safe to postulate it from the evidence of Modern Gujarati. 
Old Western Rajasthani has in its stead bihanaii (P. 227, 451), which is the parent of 
Modem Gujarati bino and is probably derived from the * binhdii of the nlm- set above. Quite 
exceptional is the occurrence of the dhaii- termination in vajctdhyd , a past participle neuter 
p ura mm wajami (Kanh. 78). The case of Iddhaii “ Obtained 55 (Adi. 29, Bh. 53, Adi 0.) 

m 0 to do with the past participles in ° dhaii, it being regularly derived from 
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Apabhram?a laddhau < Skt. labdhakah. The same remark applies to sidhaii, pratibudhaii 
and others which will be found recorded in the following paragraph. 

(4) Past participles derived from original Sanskrit participles in -ta or -na from 
consonantal roots. The two elements of the conjunct formed by the union of the final 
consonant of the root with the affix in Sanskrit, were assimilated in Apabhram?a and 
subsequently simplified, according to § 40, in Old Western Rajasthani. Examples are : 

Guttu rals : bhagaii (P. 299, 517) < Ap. bhaggaii < Skt. bhagnakah. 

Idgaii (Dd. 8)< Ap. laggaii < Skt. lagnakah. 

Cerebrals : chutaii (P. 324) < Ap. khuttaii ( ? Cf. Hemacandra’s Deginamamald, 
ii, 74) < Skt. * ksuttakah ( a/ kmd ). 

irutaii (AdiC. ) < Ap. tuttaii ( § 31) < Skt. *truttakah( ^ trut)- 
■ dithaii ( P-, Yog., Bh. 4, Dd. etc. ) < Ap. ditthaii < Skt. drstakah. 
ndthaii ( P. 195,582, Dd. 1) < Ap. natthaii < Skt. nastakah. 
paithaii, paithaU (Rs. 55, Adi. 17) < Ap . pditthaii < Skt . pravistakah, 
baithaii (E 535, iii, 2) < Ap. uvditthaib ( § 5, (3) ) < Skt. upavFtakah. 
ruthaii ( P. 349) < Ap. rutthali < Skt. ruftalcah. 
budaii ( F 616, 21 ) < Ap. buddau < Skt. brudnakah. 

Dentals : khutaii (P. 53, Da?., Indr. 61, Sast. 80) < Ap. khuttaii < Skt. huptakah. 
jitaii (Indr. 4) < Ap. jittaii (Cf. Jainamaharaistri jitta, in Jacobi’s Mah. Erz., 13, 6, 
and Pischel’s Prakr. Gramm., § 194) < Skt. jitakah. 

pahutaii, puhutaii (P. 165, 168, Up. 105, Adi C., etc.) < Ap. *pahuttaii <Skt. prabhutakah. 

mdtaii (Indr. 11) < Ap. mattaii < Skt. mattakah. 

sutaii (P.) < Ap. suttaii < Skt. suptakah. 

pratibudhaii (AdiC.) < Ap. -buddhaii < Skt. pratibuddhakah. 

bddhaii (Bh. 76, 78) < Ap. baddhaii < Skt. baddhakah. 

l&dhaii ( Up. 81, Adi. 29, Bh. 53, Adi C.) < Ap. laddhau < Skt. labdhakah. 

sidhaii ( F535, iv, 12) < Ap. siddhaii < Skt. siddhakah. 

Dental nasals : upanaii (Bh. 18) < Ap. uppamaii < Skt. utpannakah. 

. nipanaU (F535, Da?.) < Ap. nippannaii < Skt. nupannalcah. 

(5) Past participles in 0 alaii, ° ilaii. The only instances of past participles with the 
element 1 1 have come across in the Old Western Rajasthani MSS. I have seen, are : 
sunilld “ Heard ” from suudi, and dhunilla “ Shaken ” from dhwjai, two poetical forms 
both occurring F 715, ii, 60, a MS. dated in the year Samvat 1641, and kidhalU “ Done ” 
occurring Hs. 148. Modern Gujarati, as is well known, may optionally form past participles 
by the suffix 0 elo or ° ela (indeclinable), thereby agreeing with Marithi, Oriya, Bengali 
and Bihari, to all of which languages the same practice is likewise common. 

The origin of these past participles in Hi ad long remained unrecognized by students 
of Neo-Indian vernaculars. According to the customary derivation, l was traced to 
Sanskrit ° it a, through Prakrit ° ida, by d being first changed into d > r and then into l. 
Such an explanation met with two difficulties : first that in Prakrit the change of d to d is 
a very doubtful one except in a few cases registered by Hemacandra under siitras i, 217-8 
of his Siddha °, in most of which d is initial, and anyhow it is not probable that a Prakrit 
dental consonant first passed into a cerebral and then back again into a dental , and 
secondly that in Gujarati original d does not give l, but /, as m the example sola from 
Ap. solaha < Skt. sodaga. Dr. Hoernle (fiompar. Grammar, § 306) had tried to obviate 
the former difficulty by deriving l directly from d, but here again the change d > l is very 
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rare in Prakrit and in some of the cases, where it apparently occurs, it is doubtful 
whether l represents the pure dental, or the cerebral /, derived from d through d. The 
above derivation appeared therefore to be strongly improbable, a fact which had already 
occurred, indeed, to the Rev. Kellogg in the first edition of his Hindi Grammar (1875), 
and a few years after to Mr. Beames, who, in the third volume (1879) of his Comparative 
Grammar , advanced the opinion that the Neo-Indian participle in l might be somehow 
connected with the Slavonic preterites in l , and possibly represent the survival of an 
ancient form not preserved in classical Sanskrit nor in the written Prakrits, which was in 
existence before the separation of the various members of the Indo-European family. 

The right explanation, however, was much more simple. The first who came near to 
the truth was Sir Charles Lyall, who in his Sketch of the Hindustani Language (1880) 
suggested that the l was a diminutive suffix. Next to him Mr. R. G. Bhandarkar, in Sis 
Wilson Lectures, pointed out the Prakrit suffix ilia as the prototype of modern l 3 but it 
was not till 1902 that Professor Sten Konow, in his Note on the Past Tense in Marathi 
(J.R.A.S., xxxiv, p. 417 ffi), clearly showed the above derivation to be the correct one. 
Sir George Grierson had previously come to the same opinion. That modern l must have 
derived from Prakrit ll is clearly evidenced not only by the Old Western Rajasthani forms 
in 41U quoted above, but also by the corresponding suffixes - elo , -da of Modern Gujarati, 
where l being dental, is necessarily referable to original ll 

W emust think of the Prakrit taddhita suffix - ilia (- ella ), which in the Jainamaharastri 
is capable of being appended not only to nouns and adjectives, but also to past participles. 
Examples are very common in the Avagyaka, tales : dgaelliya “ Come ” fern. (Leumann’s 
edition, p. 27), varelliyd iC Betrothed” fern, (ibid., p. 29), chaddiellayam “ Spilt 55 (ibil, 
p. 44, n.), etc., and sporadic traces are not wanting in other texts, e. g. laddhilliijam 
il Obtained ” fern, aceus., occurring in the Jainamaharastri of Dharmadasa’s Uvaesamdla , 
292, and dnilUya - £{ Brought ” occurring in the Ardhamagadhi of the Vivdhapannatti, 961. 
The scantity of such participial forms in literary Jainamaharastri texts, and their being 
comparatively very common in the language of the Avagyakas, which represents for us the 
most uncultivated and ancient form of Jainamahara'stri we have documents of, is a good 
testimony to the employment of Prakrit past participles in -ilia being confined to the vulgar 
speech, and consequently to their being widely spread in the ordinary use. Now the Prakrit 
taddhita suffix -ilia, -illaa, -Mia passes into Old Western Rajasthani as -ila, -ilaa,-ilia or 
-ala. -alaa, - alia (see §§ 144, 145) — the very suffixes contained in the Old Western 
Rajasthani past participle sunilld (poetical form for sunild) and kidhala quoted above. The 
Modern Gujarati form in ° elo can be easily explained as having originated from an 
amplification of a or i to di : whence e. Cf. § § 2, (3), and 4, (2). 

The Old Western Rajasthani past participles, to whichever of the five classes they may 
belong, are inflected according to gender, number and case, like any regular adjective. In 
poetry an uninflected form in 0 (i)a is sometimes used for all genders and numbers. Thus : 
Rs. 3, 14, we find karia for kariu, Rs. 30 lobhia for lobhiu and avia for dviu , Rb. 55 paitha 
for pcuihi, P. 448 didha, kidha for didh'i , kidhaii, etc. 

§ 127 . The Old Western Rajasthani past participle is used a) as a verb, b) as a neuter 
verbal noun, and c) as an adjective or substantive. When used as a verb, it admits of all 
the three constructions, namely : 

( 1 ) The active (kartari prayoga), as in the examples : 

haS boliu Ci I said 55 (P. 230). 
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Icarahaii bhanu « The camel spoke ” (P. 496), 

Vrahmadatta rdjya pamyan “ Brahmadatta obtained the kingdom ” (Dd. 1), 
kuna mujha-ne lavyo che “ Who did carry me [here] ? ” (KurmaputmkatM 28 40 ); 

(2) The PERSONAL PASSIVE ( karmani prayoga ), as in the examples : 
rdjakanya mai ditM “ I saw the princess ” (P. 337) 

mat didhaU dim “ I have granted [him] the gift [of life]-” (P. 232) 

tl janamyd fri Jinaraja “ Thou hast given birth to the Venerable king of the 

Jjnas 5 1 (P 5 ?* 65). 

Muladevai Devadatta. tedavi, patarB.ni kidhi “Muladeva had Devadatta summoned, 
land] made her head-queen ” (Dd. 6). 

devatae demdundubhi vajdvi “ The deities sounded the divine drums ” (Adi C.) ; 

(3) The IMPERSONAL PASSIVE (bhdvi prayoga), as in the examples following, which are 

all taken from Adi G. : 

loke harsita thake Creydmsa-nai puchyah “ The - people, being delighted, asked 
Creyatnsa ...” 

vanapdlake jdi Bahubali-nai vmavyaii “ The wood men went [and] told Bahubali . . . ” 
Sundan-nai Bharathai rdklii “ Bharatha detained Sundari.” 

It will be seen that in all these three examples the verb is attracted into the gender 
of the object, as in Modern Gujarati. In the example quoted by Sir George A. Grierson 
from the Mu. ( L.S.I. , Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 360), however, the participle is in the neuter, 
and so it is also in the following passage from P. 314 : 

te pumsali bandhaviu vali “ [She] tied that unchaste one again.” 

Of the three verbal constructions of the past participle, the second is by fai the 
commonest in Old Western Rajasthani. 

§ 128. When used as a verbal noun, the past participle is inflected in the neuter 
(-masculine) form. No instances occur of the nominative. It admits of two constructions 

to wit : 

(1) The oblique construction governed by a postposition. Examples : 

puny a karyd vino. “ Without having performed meritorious acts ” (E 722, 63). 
Settumja-gira sevija vyana “ Without having worshipped the Qatrumjaya mountam ” 
{ibid., 64). 

nisarya pachi “ After having gone out ” (Adi. 16). 

Vjeni-tM Muladeva cdlyd pachi “ After Muladeva’s having started from Ujjam ” 
(Dd. 6). 

civyaputhai “ After having decayed ” (AdiC.). 

(2) The absolute construction, in which the past participle is put in the locative, 
instrumental or plural genitive case. The first one seems to have been the most frequent 
case and it is from it that the conjunctive participle in 0 1 has originated as will be shown 
subsequently ( § 131). - Examples : 

madyapidhai gaMldi karau £C Having drunk wine, you behave like a mad . ( • ^ 
e janamycfi desyti ndmct V ardhamdna-kumara (i Once he will be born, I will give [ m 
the name of Vardhamana-kumara 53 ( E 535, iv, 2). 

vivadi upanai Mtai “ Altercation having arisen (Sast. 52). ^ 

jai papa jasa lidhai ndmi “Sins are destroyed at uttering the name w ereo 

(gal 34). , 

40 gee note 38, to § 125. 
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sosa karyai syU thuya “ By grieving what profit is made ? ” (F 535, iv, 7). 

In the last of the examples above, one would be at a loss to decide whether karyai k 
a form in the locative or rather in the instrumental. Of the plural genitive form I have 

noticed the instances following * 

rah'jyo bditU ghari “ Remain sitting in the house! 55 (P. 296). 

hU cwiu mm rota sum “ I have come, from having heard [you] crying 55 (P. 535) 

mtlm jdya “ [They] are flying away 55 (Kanh. 49) 

dgi samipi rdhya iC Fire being near (Indr. 42) 

yauvana-nai visa: i rahyt “ While in the young age 55 (Indr. 98). 

It is unnecessary to remark that here also — like in the case of the so-called adverbial 
present participle ( § 124) — °a is contracted from Apabhram?a °dhd ( ° aha), the plural 
genitive termination. From the analogy with the adverbial present participles, we might 
call these absolute genitive forms adverbial past partieiples. These also have survived in 
both Modem Gujarati and Marwarx. 

§ iag. When used as an adjective, the past participle is very frequently followed by 
Mtak, the present participle of the auxiliary verb. (Cf. the analogous case of the present 
participle, § 122). 

Take the two examples following, both from Dag. : 
giu Mtau “ Gone ” (v, 2). 
riithaii hutau “Incensed.” 

Instead of hutaii, thakail (thikaii) is also found, as in : 
baithi thaki “ Being seated ” fem. (Adi C.) 
harsiu thikaii “ Glad ” (Up. 6). 

For an analogous employment of thakkiu in Apabhramya, see Prdkrtapaingala, i, 190. 
In the two following passages from P., the past participle is used with rahcii in much 
the same way as the so-called continuatives of Hindi (Cf. Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, §§ 442, 
754, d ) : 

dja svdrni sahu bhukhyd rahcii “ To-day, 0 Sir, all are hungry ” (P. 483) 
amboliu rahiu “ [He] remained silent 55 (P. 484). 

Examples of past participles used as substantives are : 

kahiU navi Icariu “ [You] have not done what [I] had told [you] ” (P. 551). 

jaiikahmhxrau “If [you will] do what I am going to tell [you] ” (P. 552). 

§ 130. From the past participle the following compound tenses are evidenced : 

Perfect : dviu cMihd “ I have come here ” (P. 417). 

mdrd-vasi Mi chai bala , “ The girl has been overcome by sleep ” (P. 341). 

dvya cha amhe i( We have come ” (Ratn. 175). 

mMkyd chi “ [They] have been abandoned” (Yog. iv, 119), 

dgal vakhdnm chdi “ It is described further on ” (£ra.) 

loka bheld thaya chdi “ People have assembled ” (Adi C.) 

Pluperfect: kahili taxi “ It had been said ” (P. 681) 

kdhyd hatd tehavd te karyd “ He made them such as they had been told ” (P. 37) 
je vrdhmana samghatdi atavi laghi hati . “ The brahman in whose company [he] had 
crossed the forest ” (Dd. 6). 

gayi lata « [They] had gone 55 (Adi C.). 

Past conditional : aja-lagai M acarya him hoyata , jai kimha-i hu sddhu-yogya diba-ind 
vi^af ramiu hoyata “ By this time I would have become a preceptor, if I had taken any 
pleasure in the initiation which is fit for the holy men ” (Da9. xi, 8). 


6 
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§ 131* The conjunctive participle is formed in two ways in Old Western Rajasthani, 
to wit : 

(1) By adding to the root the termination -evi, which is identical with Apabhramga -m 
(Pischel’s Prakr . Gramm . , § 588) from Sanskrit -tvi, an old locative. This form of the 
conjunctive participle is very rarely used in Old Western Rajasthani and chiefly confined 
to poetry. It is clearly but an Apabhramga survival that is fast dying out. Examples are : 

bhanevi; dharevi Vi: 27. jodevi £s. 77. 

pancmevi Qal. 1. panamevia £s. 1. 

vandevi F 7 15, i, 2. jodevi kari F 646, 1. 

(2) By adding to the root the termination - i . This is the general form for the conjunc- 
tive participle in Old Western Rajasthani, and it has survived unchanged in Modern 
Gujarati and in some dialects of Modern Rajasthani like Malvi (Grierson’s L.S.I., Vol. ix, 
Part ii, p. 57)* I shall first S* ve some illustrations, and then enter into the discussion of 
its origin : 

nami <?il. 1. let P -’ Y °g* iv ’ 25 > Adi C -> etc - 

vistdri Kal. 5. j~ l 1 P o Qul. 12, 16, E 535, ii, o. 

vauldvi P. 678. 

In poetry 4 is often followed by pleonastic a (§ 2, (6) ). Examples : 
pdlia Rs. 15. mciriya Vi. 7. 

cMita Rs. 59. pammiya Vi. 1, E 715, i, 20. 

variya Ja. 4. 

In both poetry and prose, the conjunctive participle in 4 is very frequently enforced 
by appending to it pleonastically the postposition ndi, as in : 


kari-ndi Rs. 8, P. 276. mehali-nai Kanh. 97, Bh. 70. 

vaci-nai Vi. 20. yttM-nai Bh. 92. 

thai-ndi P. 275. cfiMi-ndi Adi. 7. 

milia-ndi Rs. 63. bhogavi-ndi Indr. 23. 

or the postposition hart, as in : 

tedavi-kari P. 172. dekhi-kari Adi 0. 

bhogavi-kari Qil. 4. 

It is evident that the last but one form of the Old Western Rajasthani conjunctive 
participle is the parent of Gujarati ° i-ne , whereas the last one is but the strong form of 
Marwari 0 a-Jcara (from 0 i-kari ), Panjabi ° i-Jcara, Braja ° i-kari, etc. 

Students of Neo-Indian vernaculars have hitherto been maintaining that the i 
termination of the Gujarati conjunctive participle has derived from Apabhraipga i < Skt. 
0 ya . Now, this is strongly improbable as there are no possible reasons to account for an 
Apabhramga final i being turned into i in any vernacular in a similar case. Nor on the 
other hand are we entitled to assume the Prakrit termination ° ia to have been occurring 
in the Apabhramga, when there is no safe evidence to rely upon and such a termination is 
ignored by Prakrit Grammarians. Again, had the vernacular conjunctive participle come 
down from Sanskrit ° ya , namely from an old instrumental which since the \ edic age has 
lost its original case meaning, it would be most extraordinary on the part of the modern 
vernaculars to have recovered the notion that that form originally was a declensiona ease* 
and have consequently combined it with case postpositions. 

(To be continued.) 


dekhi-kari Adi 0. 
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A NOTE ON SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF PRONUNCIATION, Etc., 

IN THE GUJARATI LANGUAGE. 

BY. N. B. DIVATIA, B. A.; BANDRA. 

(i Continued from p. 19.) 

To come to item ( b ) again ; — the presence of the 7&-sound in certain words. A few 
instances will put the matter in a clear light. Take the words ^ 

It will be seen that an ft-sound is heard in all these words, and its presence 
is traceable efcj 
stage : thus : — 


mologically to 

an existing h in the intermediate 

Prakrit or Apabhram< 

Sanskrit. 

Pnikrit or Apabhramqa. 

Gujarati. 

>rf*pfr 



/stfSrc: 

5rft<r 

sffr 


HfVrfr 



(intermediate stages : — 



wwr, Tffr.) 



) 


^rerTfSr: 


wr°ft, =Rofr 

(base) 

3T^ 


srerrar* 

3T?TR 

mi 

(Desya) 




Instances can be multiplied in great variety. But these will suffice as types. Now 
the following features as regards this A-sound deserve special notico : 

(1) The A-sound is weak ( wusp-TST ) in Gujarati ; 

and (2) The tendency of this S-sound is to move towards and mingle with the initial 
syllable m a word. 

The truth about (1) will be perceived if we remember 

(a) that this sound is weak in certain Gujarati words where the h is written even by 

_o* e W ° advoeate the dropping of h in words of the type named above, e. a. % (= I ), 

W Hn0W) ; ** ( = stU1 ) ; wn (= a barber) ; ^ (= light); etc, 
and 

f 7 >rakritand Apabhram s a this his very often weakly sounded as 

warm / m ^ m6tnCal Values; e - 9- f^tsT ^ ( i%. f. ) The h ui 

, , vl0U sly weak . otherwise the preceding sr would possess two nairas 

and spoil the metre. 

sounding ^strongly agaiDSt ^ f ° rget tbls essential fa °t and distort the sound in ^ etc. by 

a clew indtl? (2)> , Z aCCmate ° Wation sound is the best test. However, 

e tendency pointed out by me is furnished by certain words where 


as is 
in 
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ihe ? mingles so thoroughly with the initial consonant as 

to give a class aspirate as a 

resultant sound 5 ; e. g. 



Sanskrit 

Prakrit or Apabhramga 

Gujarati 








*Ti?r 


*fp£T; 

Tfrf5T 


srfCT* 

*T?°T 



*nr?r 


*rtar: 




(Note: — This result is due to the fact that the and qr^fs of and f are almost 
identical, with a few exceptions, whereas in the case of sfrg, cf?| etc. they are so 
different as to prevent the formation into qFT &ca). 

A further independent indication is furnished by the fact that in Hindi we always 
write f%, frrnj, though it must be noted that the h~ sound is strong in Hindi, — an effect 
of the strong lung power of the sturdy races of Upper India. 

This brief analysis will be enough to justify the spelling of words of this class with an 
h rather than without it. Dr. Tessitori refers to the list of words quoted by Sir George 
Grierson at pp. 347 ff. of his volume on Gujarati in the Linguistic Survey of India. The 
list is necessarily faulty occasionally; e. g. dahyd (wise, prudent) is given as a word in 
which the 7&-sound is not written; but in fact, nobody even amongst the advocates of 
dropping the h writes dayd; similarly jehr or jher (= poison) given in the list is always 
written with an aspirate, most commonly jher (with the class aspirate) ; on the other hand, 
teJitris (== thirty-three) is wrongly given as possessing an /a-sound. This by the way; what 
I wish to accentuate is the fact that this h - sound must be, and is now being , shown in 
writing in our Gujarati language. To substantiate this statement I am reluctantly com* 
pelled to briefly go into the history of the agitation for phonetic spelling which I hinted 
at in my opening paras in this Note, and in which I took the main share. 

Those who know this history will remember that until the Educational Department 
introduced an arbitrary and artificial 6 system of spelling over 40 years ago, this ft-sound 
was represented in actual writing in some manner or other, as is evidenced by books 
published before that period and private letters and other writings. The inconsistencies 
and errors of the Departmental books attracted the attention of the late Mr. Navalram 
Lakshmiram, a sound Gujarati scholar, who, wrote an able discussion in his Gujarat- $a Id - 

5 This process has a beginning even in the Prakrit stage in some cases ; e. g Sanskrit 
Prakrit UU The Prakrit grammarians give as the ready-made ddesaoi C W, for the sake of brevity 
sind convenience ; but the word really passes silently through the following phonetic stages .— *pf. 

w, 

6 True, this system was adopted under the advice of a Committee of “ experts of the day. But 
the Committee laboured under certain disadvantages. It is not possible to go into the whole history. 
But it may be pointed out that while some of the errors of the Committee were disapproved of by such 
men as the late Sastri Vrajalal Kalidas, the sound elements in its recommendations, on the other hand, 
were not correctly understood, or were not properly followed, in the editing of the school books of the day. 
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Puff'd in 1872 a. d. Hg pointed out, amongst other things, that th.6 7i- sound could not te 
left unrepresented in writing, though the position he assigned to it in the body of a word 
was not quite correct. His efforts proved futile. Then after a lull of sixteen years, % 
subject was revived by me in a small treatise on Gujarati Spelling in which I pleaded for 
the adoption of a phonetic system of writing Gujarati words, on the two-fold ground that 
our vernacular languages, being evolved out of Sanskrit (an essentially phonetic language^ 
possessed a special phonetic aptitude and their genius was suited, unlike English, to such 
a system, and that the philological history of the words in our language justified and 
facilitated the adoption of that system. I wrote to the Director of Public Instruction 
forwarding a copy of my treatise, and suggesting an inquiry into this question with a view 
to reform the existing system (or want of system) of spelling. Nothing came out of it. 
Later on about the year 1904 a, d. when a committee was appointed by the Educational 
Department to revise the Vernacular Text Books, I made a fresh effort and brought the 
subject to the notice of the President of the Committee, but with an equal want of success.* 
It ipav be noted in passing that between the year 1888 (when my first treatise appeared) 
and 1904 a. d. the agitation for phonetic spelling was kept up by me by articles in Gujarati 
magazines and by putting into practice my system in all my writings. It succeeded to 
some extent in influencing the method of spelling in the case of several books written by- 
private persons unconnected with the Educational Department. 

Before the First Gujarati Sdkitya Parishad in 1905. a. d. I read a paper on Gujarati 
spelling wherein I reviewed the whole history of the question, and discussed all the moot 
points and offered my views and suggestions. The result of all this agitation is that my 
efforts have borne fruit through their very failure. For it must be remembered that 
outside the limits of the Departmental Literature there exists a wide field, and, while the 
Educational Department and some of its devotees have stuck to the orthodox system of 
unscientific and historically untrue spelling, a number of present day writers and others 
have accepted the rational system and are freely using this h in the words in -which it is 
really sounded, as a glance at any recent book or monthly magazine will show; thus pointing 
to the signs of the times and leaving no doubt that this h has come to stay, as has been 
admitted to me even by the adherents of the orthodox school. 8 

I must not omit to mention the name of the late Mr. Madhavlal H. Desai, Principal 
of the Ahmedabad Training College, who, as Editor of the Gujarat-^ did Palm and in other 

< I must frankly state here that the composition of this Committee was far from representative, as it 
mainly consisted of gentlemen wedded to the existing system, and the results of their labours practically 
showed that they adhered to the policy of clinging to the existing departmental practice, and where any 
changes were introduced they made matters worse, instead of improving them. 

I have in view especially the admission of some of the members of the Spelling Committee 
appointed at my instance by the First Gujarati Sdkitya Parishad , who finished their deliberations and 
submitted their report to the Fourth Parishad. I was one of the members. Our report was necessarily 
inconclusive, in the face of certain strong views held by several members, and our recommendations were 
therefore on the lines of a non-committal policy. As regards the h sound we all admitted its existence, 
but in view of the divergence of opinions held by the members, we refrained from stating how it was 
to b© represented. Tins was but an official statement. But as a matter of fact the 7i-sound is now 
freely used in writing in our every day literature by a number of writers. 
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capacities, advocated and adopted to some extent the phonetic system of spelling. This 
brief review of the history of this agitation and its result in the practical writing of the 
day, will show that it is incorrect to say that the li- sound is dropped in writing ; it does 
not accord with the exact state of things in Gujarati literature. Sir G. Grierson's state- 
ment to this effect was naturally influenced by the authorities to which alone he had 
access ; these obviously ignored the existing phase in the history of Gujarati spelling, and 
perhaps minimized its value and significance. 

I must now touch two out of the several important linguistic features dealt with by 
Dr. Tessitori. The first is the postposition raha* which he notices as one of 

the characteristics of the Marwari tendency in later Old Western Rajasthani. The use of 
this dative postposition to express the sense of the genitive is regarded by the learned 
doctor as a Marwari tendency. I am not in a position to call into question the correctness 
of this view. But I shall place one particular fact regarding this postposition and its 
genitive use, which is likely to influence him in coming to a definite conclusion. The 
Mugdhdvabodha- Auktika 9 , no doubt, is free in its use of this rahad in a genitive as well as 
dative sense. But there is another set of works which I have come across and in which 
this postposition is used in the genitive sense with equal liberality. I allude to certain 
Parsi religious and other works translated into Sanskrit by Mobed Eeriosang Dhaval, who 
is believed to have flourished in the 12th or 13th century of the Christian Era. These Sanskrit 
translations have been further rendered into Gujarati {i. e. the language of the period 
prevailing in Gujarat) by other Mobeds later on some time about the 14th or the first half 
of the 15th century a. d., as I conclude from the nature of the language. It is in these old 
Gujarati translations that the postposition is found used with great frequency. 10 A few 
instances will be not without interest : — 

( i ) fcr^rfr uf ^rm m \ sttto*! urgur 

9 I may be permitted to point out incidentally that the name of the work is Auktika and not 
Mauktika, Sir George Grierson, has repeatedly called it Mauktika. ( Vide pp. 353 and 3o9 of his 
Linguistic Survey of India , Vol. IX, Part II). Dr. Fleet in an editorial foot-note at the opening page 
of my review of that work, {vide Ante . February 1892, p. 52), has deliberately come to the con- 
clusion that the name is Mauktika and not Auktika , on the basis of the evidence given by him which, 
as a matter of fact, leads to an opposite conclusion. This mistake seems to have arisen out^ of the 
fact that the whole name can be separated in two ways 

and 7PN + iff and also out of the fact that H. H. Dliruva called this edition of the 

work ’RNd of a series contemplated by him. But it is clear that the true name is 

1st because as appended in this name makes no proper sense, 2nd3y because 

has a reference to the expression — ( aTF'TPT ) Wf* hi the opening verse of the work, 

and 3rdly and mainly because in the concluding colophon the author himself distinctly calls it 

sfrrrfr^ ssturt g^frcf 

Auktika was evidently a common designation for treatises of this kind. There is one such, called 
Vdkyaprakasa Auktika written in V. S. 1507 ; its opening verse says 

^'rrtrTvfrgr II 

(This work is listed in Prof. Biihler’s Catalogue at No. iii 18, also in Dr. Aufrecht’s Catalogue Catalogorum). 

111 These works have been published under the patronage of the Parsi PancUyat of Bombay under 
the able and learned editorship of Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha. 
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(Ijisni, Notes, p. 15, col. 1). 

( 2 ) wits ersrrcrt g 

( 3 ) §?* ?r %^Ff **3^2 ^ F2nor ^ 

(16^, Notes, P. 14, col. 1). 

(4) ^\\\ nv* ^mcu miffed «ir9 h\mA ci^X r^f 3 ^ 

( Khurd-Avastarthah , Notes, P. 15) 

Another work called AnW Gvird (or Arda Viraf) is translated into Sanskrit and then 
into Gujarati. A manuscript copy of this written in v. s. 1507 (=A. D. 1451) was shown 
to me by Mr. Behramgor Anklesaria. I find therein the following 

<tpt arrsmft we frrt^ fur: stfNrf srra 1 

Now, what I may place for Dr. Tessitori s consideration is the fact that these Parsis 
in the 14th and 15th centuries A. D. could hardly have themselves come under a 
Marwadi influence, as they had not travelled then beyond Cambay, Div and parts of 
Central Gujarat. I do not forget that the Old Western Rajasthani was the prevalent 
language, and it did not split up into Gujarati and Marwadi till after the 15th century, 
and that all that is intended by Dr. Tessitori is the silent Marwadi tendency, indicated 
by features peculiar to Marwadi and dropped by Gujarati. Still I submit these data for 
such use as he may wish to make of them. 

The second point is that touched at p. 24 of the February (1914 A. D.)number of this 
Journal under item 6. It refers to the existence in Marwadi and Gujarati of separate words 
to express the plural of the first personal pronoun, when the addressee is included, and 
when he is excluded. Gujarati has hame ( ) when the person addressed is excluded and 

apane ( arfcpr ) when he is included. I wish to point out that this peculiarity is not general 
amongst the vernaculars of India. Gujarati is one of the few exceptions, which also 
include theDravidian (and also the Munda) dialects. (Vide Extract from the Manual 
of the Administration of the Madras Presidency , taken by Sir George Grierson in his 
article on Languages in the Imp erial Gazetteer of India (new Edition), Vol. I, (a. d. 1907) 
p. 380). 

I cannot go into the voluminous details of phonetics so studiously collected by Dr. 
Tessitori. It is neither necessary nor within the purpose and scope of the present 
N ote to do so. But I may take this occasion and make a suggestion with due deference. It 
is about the advisability of classifying the several heads under this chapter on phonetics 
so as to bring several diverse features under a possible common principle. I would cite 
the instances under §2 (4), §5 (3) and § 7 (3). These refer to the dropping of the 
initial a, initial u , and initial e . If the several instances falling under these heads are 
•studied together, it will be seen that they fall under the common principle which governs 
the rale that an unaccented initial syllable is generally dropped. This phonetic rule has 
been indicated by Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in one of his Wilson Philological Lectures. 
(Vide Journal Bombay Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII, Part II a. d. 1889, P. 145). However, 

It is perhaps necessary for Dr. Tessitori to deal with each head separately under the system 
of analysis adopted by him. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


KAYATHA. 

Ante, p. 20 K. P. T., in his attempt to find 
out the ethnic origin of the writer-caste Kdyastha , 
states that the original form of the word seems to 
be Kdyatha, and that if Kdyatha or Kdyathan , which 
he is told means ‘papers,’ ‘records,’ in Telugu, 
is a native Dravidian word, the question of the 
et hni c origin of Kayaiha will be set at rest. He 
also desires some one from the Madras Presidency 
to enlighten him on the philology of Kdyathan. 

The word for paper in Telugu is hdgita or kdhita 
or Mgida, and not kdyatha or kdyathan. The 
other Dravidian languages also use the same word 
in a slightly altered form : — Tamil kdgidam ; 
Malayalam kdyitam ; and Kannada kdgada. In 
Urdu it is kdgaz and in Hindi kdgad . All these 
forms are evidently modifications of the Arabic 
word for paper, kdgadh. According to Biihler 1 
the use of paper in India was introduced by the 
Muhammadans after the 12th century A. D. It 
is true that paper was an invention of the Chinese, 


who are said to have first made a properly felted 
paper of vegetable fibre in A. D. 105. But it 
does not seem to have been largely used in India 
until the Mughal period. It is said that the 
Arabs began to manufacture paper in A. D. 751,. 
and that they learned the art from the Chines© 
and communicated it to Europe. 2 

It will thus be seen that the word for paper in 
the Dravidian languages is clearly a loan-word and 
consequently it is not likely to afford much help 
to K. P. T. in setting the question of the ethnic 
origin of Kdyastha at rest. 

As several Pur anas contain accounts of the* 
origin of the Kayasthas, the caste is certainly 
much older than the 12th century, after which, 
it is said, the use of paper was introduced into- 
India by the Muhammadans. 

Bangalore, 

19 th October 1914. 

R. Narasimhachar. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SHAHJAHAN AND JAHANARA. 

In vol. xliii, p.223, and ante, p.16, references are 
made to a scandalous tale told by De Laet about 
Shahjahan and his daughter Jahanara, which was 
repeated by Peter Mundy. Mundy had a similar 
tale to tell about Nurmahal: — 

“ The King [Jahangir] being incensed against 
him [Prince Khurram, afterwards Shahjahan] on 
some occasions (and as they say, for haveinge too 
secrett familiaritie with Nooremoholl) , hee fledd 
and stood out in Rebellion to the day of the Kings 
death” [vol. II. p. 106, ed. Temple], Mundy was 
writing in 1632 and was evidently repeating a 


story told by Finch in 1610 ( Purchas , vol. IV. p.57* 
Maclehose ed.), when describing Labor. Finch's- 
story runs thus : — li Past the Sugar Gong \jgaon, 
village, market] is a faire Meskite [fna&jid, mosque] 
built by Shecke Fereed [Shekh Farid] ; beyond it 
(without the Towne, in the way to the [SMlamar] 
Gardens) is a faire monument for Don Sha [Sultan. 
Daniyal] 1 his mother, one of Acabar [Akbar] his 
wives, with whom it is said Sha Selim [Shah Salim, 
afterwards Jahangir] had to do (her name was 
Immacque Kelle [An&rkali] , or Pomgranate ker- 
nell), upon notice of which the King caused her 
to be inclosed quick e [alive] within a wall in her 


* Indian Palaeography, § 37 fl. 2 Antiquities of India by L. D. Barnett, pp. 229 and 230. 

2 His mother was, however, the daughter of R4j4 Bihar! Mai Kachhw&M and certainly not Anarkah 
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3IohoII Imahal, palace] , where shee dyed: and the 
King in token of his love commands a sumptuous 
Tombe to be built of stone in the midst of a four- 
square Garden richly walled, with a gate, and 
divers roomes over it : the convexity of the Tombe 
he hath willed to be wrought in workes of gold, 
with a large faire Jounter [chauntrd, chabutrd, 
garden-pavilion, summer-house] with roomes over- 
head. Note that most of these monuments which I 
mention, are of such Iargenesse, that if they 
were otherwise contrived, would have roome to 
entertain a very good man, with his whole house- 
hold.” 

The tomb of the unfortunate Anarkali has be- 
come famous in modern times as the pro-Cathedral 
of the Christians at Labor after the British occupa- 
tion. The note in the Gazetteer of the Lahore Dist- 
rict, 1883-4, p. 187, runs thus: — 

“An ark ulli's tomb, now the station church and 
pro-Cathedral derives its name from Anarkali, the 
title given to Nadira Begam or Sharifu’n-nissa, a 
favourite slave girl of the Emperor Akbar, who, 
being suspected of the offence of returning a smile 
from Jahangir, his son, was buried alive. The 
edifice was erected by Jahangir [?Akbar] in A.D. 
1600, and the marble tomb, which once stood 
beneath the central dome, but is now in a side 
chamber, bears the following Persian inscrip- 
tion:— 

Ah! gar man bdz btnam rue ydr-e-khesh rd f 
Ta qaydmat shuhr gayam Kirdigdr hhesh rd. 

Ah! could I behold the face of my beloved once 

more, 

I would give thanks unto my God unto the day 
of resurrection,” 

Jahangir died at Rajauri in Kashmir in 1627 
expressing a wish to be buried at Lahor, which 
was religiously carried out by Nurmahal. She 
erected a mausoleum to him at SMhdara, near 
Lahor, in 1637, close to which she was herself 
buried m 1645. Her name was therefore intimately 
connected with the neighbourhood. 


We can now see what happened. Pinch writing 
from Lahor in 1610, when Anarkali’s story waj 
fresh, got it more or less right, but by Mundy’ s 
time, in Agra, 1632, the story had been embellish, 
ed until it became truly scandalous and attribu. 
ted to a lady of still greater fame in the next 
generation and closely connected with Lahor It ^ 
quite possible that the scandal told of Shahjahan 
and his daughters, usually of Jahanfird, the most 
famous, but also, as Mundy’s statement proves 
(vol. II. p.203), of Chamani Begam, is a mere 
passing on of a well known tale to a third genera- 
tion. 

I may add that when I was in the Panjab about 
thirty years ago the story of Anarkali was referred 
to the days of Ranjit Singh in the early years of 
the 19th century, and as ordinarily told was to the 
effect that during a procession she was seen to 
smile at a man in the crowd. This was reported to 
the great Sikh ruler, who had her immured alive 
then and there. A search for the male culprit 
revealed him as her brother, whereon Ranjit Singh 
in great remorse built the magnificent tomb to 
her memory which is now the pro-Cathedral 
at Lahor. And this in spite of the tomb 
being obviously Muhammadan and about three 
centuries old. 

The Lahore Gazetteer version of the story of 
Anarkali identifying her with Nadira Begam and the 
vague title Sharifu n-nissa (Chief among women) 
seems to drag in yet another imperial lady of 
the time, closely connected with Lahor. She was 
the daughter of Sultan Par viz, a son of Jahangir, 
and was married to her first cousin, Dara Shikoh, 
the eldest son of Shahjahan, also a son of Jahan- 
gir. She was buried by the tomb of Mian Mir, 
near Lahor, in 1659. 

All these considerations seem to point to extreme 
caution being necessary in accepting scandalous 
tales about the great ones of Indian history. I 2 

R. C. Temple. 


2 I am inclined to believe with B i ~n~- ■ ~ 

slaveofoneoftheEmuerow „t,„ ® ’ Oriental Biographical Dictionary, that Anarkali was some 

Emperors, who came to a tragical end in a fashion not uncommon in Mughal days. 
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At Poladpur in tlie Kolaba District, there 
lived a sorcerer who used to give such amulets 
and charmed threads. He placed about ten 
or twelve copper rings or amulets in a copper 
plate kept in the sun. While thus exposed to 
the sun, these amulets were continuously watch- 
ed bv the sorcerer for some two hours, repeating 
certain mantras. 1 

At Malad in the Thana District, copper 
amulets and charmed black cotton threads 
in the name of Kal Bhairav, an incarnation 
of the god Shiva, are used as protective 
against evil spirits. They are tied to the anus 
or the neck of the diseased on an eclipse day, 
on the last day of the Hindu calendar month, 
or on a Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday. 2 

At Kolhapur, the use of amulets is generally 
resorted to by people suffering from the 
attacks of evil spirits or from malarial fevers. 
The sorcerer who exorcises the evil spirits 
writes certain mantras on a paper, or draws 
certain symbols and repeats the mantras over 
them. The paper is then wrapped in an 
amulet made of copper or silver, and fastened 
to a cotton thread. This amulet is tied round 
the arm or the neck of the diseased. Before 
tying it to the arm or the neck, it is once 
held over burning incense. 3 * 

A sacred circle is frequently used as a pro- 
tection from spirits. The sorcerer draws a circle 
on the ground, with his stick, and the following 
articles are put inside it. Cocoanuts, lemons ? 
red lead, and a Kohala gourd. Fowls are also 
sacrificed to this circle. The filling in of this 
circle is called mdndabharane by the exorcists. 1 

Rice or Udid grain, and ashes charmed by 
mantras, are scattered round a certain area 
of land, or are given to a person supposed to 
be affected by evil spirits. The spirits cannot 
enter a place charmed in this manner. They 
are also scattered round the place supposed 
to be haunted by evil spirits in the belief that 
neither evil spirits nor snakes can transgress 
the boundary thus marked by a sorcerer. 5 


Formerly sages and saints used to make 
such sacred circles round their residence, re- 
peating certain mantras , for their protection 
from evil spirits. It is believed that the 
spirits cannot enter or leave these enchanted 
circles. They used to bury bottles containing 
such spirits at the boundaries of these circles. 
There are many such places in the Kolhapur 
District, such as Buransaheb of Brahmapuri, 
the Sadliubuwa of Panhala, and Babu Jamal 
at Kolhapur. 6 

It is a general belief among all classes of 
Hindus in the Bombay Presidency that Satur- 
day is an unlucky day, and in some places 
Friday and Tuesday are also considered 
inauspicious. 

Sunday is considered as an ordinary day. 

Monday, Wednesday and Thursday are 
believed to be auspicious or lucky days. 

It is said that a thing suggested or thought 
of on Friday cannot be carried out success- 
fully. 7 

Sowing seed and watering trees is strictly 
forbidden on Sunday. It is believed that 
trees do not bear well if watered on Sundays. 8 

Tuesday and Friday are considered unlucky 
days for beginning a new task. Wednesday 
and Saturday are said to be inauspicious for 
visiting another village. 9 

The numbers 2, 6, 11, and zero are believed 
to be lucky, 4? 5, 10 and 8 are unlucky, and 
1, 3. 7 and 9 are considered as middling or 
moderate. 

The figure zero is by some considered 
inauspicious. 10 

The numbers 5, 7, 9 are said by some to 
be auspicious, and 1, 3, 11 and 13 

inauspicious. 11 

Odd numbers are auspicious, and even num- 
bers are said to be inauspicious. 12 


1 School Master, Poladpur, Kolaba. 

3 Rao Saheb, Shelke, Kolhapur, 

5 School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratnagiri. 

7 School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratnagiri. 

9 School Master, Khopoli, Kolaba. 

u School Master, Bandivade, Ratnagiri. 


2 School Master, Malad, Thana. 

4 School Master, Bandivade, Ratnagiri. 
6 Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 

8 School Master, Basani, Ratnagiri. 
io School Master, Rai, Thana. 

Rao Saheb, Shelke, Kolhapur. 
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The following are generally held to be 
.auspicious omens : — 


While going on any business 9 to come across 
.an unwidowed woman, a cow, Brahmans, a 
five-petaled flower, or a pot Ailed with water ; x 
the throbbing of the right eyelid and of the 
xight arm of a man, and of the left eyelid of a 
woman ; a Brahman coming in front with a 
•cup and a spoon in his hand after taking his 
bath; 2 the appearance of a peacock, the 
Bharadmaj or the blue jay, and the mongoose, 
•especially when they pass on the left side of 
the person going on business, 3 

The following are considered to be auspi- 
cious when seen within a hundred paces of a 
person starting on business ; — 


Brahmans, unwidowed women, boiled food, 
meat, fishes, milk, any kind of corn, the bird 
Chasha or the blue jay, passing by the left 
side, the appearance of the moon in front, a 
person coming across one’s path with vessels 
filled with water, and a married couple, a cow 
with its calf, images of god, cocoanuts and other 
fruits, the mother, white clothes, the sound 
•of a musical instrument, a horse, an elephant, 
•curds, flowers, a lighted lamp, a jackal, a 
•spiritual preceptor, a public woman, a Mahar, 
a washerman coming with a bundle of washed 
clothes, and a marriage procession. 4 

The following objects and persons are 
generally believed to be inauspicious : — 


W1JL, 


L > w«tu=ruiuK, a couple ot snakes, a m< 
ke y, pig, and an ass, firewood, ashes and cotti 
a person with a disfigured nose, a man dressi 
his hair in the shape of a crown, red garlan 
wet clothes, a woman wearing red cloth, 
empty earthen vessel, a Brahman widow 
Brahmachdri and an unmarried Brahma 
a widow, a bare-headed Brahman, a cat goi 
across the path, a dog flapping his ea 
meeting a barber with his bag, a ! 


5 . ® :ho ° 1 Ma3ter > Acbare, Ratn^giri. 

0 School Master, Acbare, Ratnagiri. 

School Master, Khopoli, Kolaba. 

School Master, Anjarle, Ratndgiri. 

Rao Saheb, Shelke, Kolhdpur, 


sneezing, or the asking of a question, at the 
time of departure, waiting, meeting a petSo ' 
with an empty vessel/ howling of dogs and 
jackals, a pair of crows playing on the ground, 
and a lighted lamp extinguished by its f a y 
on the ground, 5 * 7 * 

While plans or proposals are being ma( j e]it 

is considered inauspicious if any one sneezes 

or the sound of a lizard is heard. 1 5 Meeting 
a person of the depressed classes whose touch 
is pollution, or a Brahman who accepts funeral 

gifts, is considered inauspicious. 9 Meeting a 

woman who is in her menses, a mourner, a 
hull alo, a snake and a diwcid are considered 
inauspicious. 10 An iron vessel or an iron bar, 
cowdung cakes, salt, grass, a broom, a vulture^ 
and a washerman bringing with him dirty 
clothes are also considered to be inauspicious 
omens. 11 

Among the Hindus in Western India, for 
the purpose of helping the spirit to go to 
heaven safely, and for securing its goodwill 
towards the survivors, al ter death ceremonies 
called the <6 hraddhas are generally performed. 
Some perform those ceremonies once a year 
in the month of b hadvapada, and others per- 
form them twice or thrice, i.c., on the anniver- 
sary day of the deceased as well as in the 
dark half of b h cidrapada, which is generally 
known as the iti'Cines fortnight (pitfu 

paJcsha)A - 2 

1 he f uneral solemnities performed from the 
1st to the 14th day from the death of the 
deceased are as described below: — 

On the first day, at the time of burning the 
dead body, a plot of ground is purified by 
repeating certain mantras , and the corpse is 
then placed on it. .Before setting the funeral 
pile on fire, balls of boiled rice or wheat dour 
are put on the face, the forehead, arms and 
the chest of the corpse. Such balls are placed 

2 School Master, Khopoli, Kolaba. 

4 School Master, Mitbdv, Ratndgiri. 

School Master, Ubhdddnda, Ratnagiri. 

8 School Master, Mitbfiv, Ratnagiri. 

30 School Master, Pendur, Ratnagiri. 

22 School Master, Devgad, Ratnagiri. 
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on the body of the deceased only when death 
] ia s taken place on an unluck}- day, or when 
there is an unlucky conjunction of stars. The 
son, or some other near relative, of the deceased 
generally performs these rites with the help 
of a Brahman priest. On the third day he 
,y 0e s to the burning place, collects the ashes 
of the deceased, and throws them into the sea. 
On this occasion he is accompanied by the 
relatives of the deceased. Rich persons who are 
able to go to Benares keep the bones of their 
deceased parents and throw them into the 
Ganges at Prayag near Benares after per- 
forming certain SJirdddlias there. The giving 
of oblations continues daily till the tenth day. 
The oblations of the tenth day are called Das 
Pinda . The rites of the eleventh day are 
called EkotistJia . On the eleventh day the 
person performing the rites has to change his 
sacred thread, after sipping a little cow’s 
urine. Cooked food is prepared at the place 
where the rites of the eleventh day are per- 
formed, and Brahmans are fed there, or at 
least thirty-two mouthfuls of cooked food are 
offered to the sacred tire. A big ball of 
boiled rice is put before the sacred fire or near 
the Brahmans taking their meals. This ball 
is then thrown into the sea. A male calf is 
branded, worshipped and let loose. This calf 
is called Vasu, and is considered sacred by the 
villagers. On the 1 1th day, special ceremonies 
for propitiating the eight Vasus and the eleven 
Rudras are performed, and gifts of a plot of 
ground, a cow, cooking vessels, various kinds 
of corn, golden images, silver and copper , 
coins, clothes, shoes, umbrellas, bedding, etc., 
are given to the Brahmans collected there. 
On the 13th day after death a feast is given 
to 1 3 or more Brahmans and the other relatives. 
Navakdddn , i.e., the gift of a ship and 
Goprad&n, i.e,, of a cow and a calf, are also 
given to the Brahmans on the understanding that 

1 Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 

3 School Master, Bankavli, Ratnagiri. 

5 School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratnagiri. 


they will help the soul of the dead, while 

crossing the river Vaitarna. 1 

Water mixed with til or sesanmm seed, 
sandalpaste, and oblations of boiled rice are 
given daily to the manes to secure their good- 
will towards the survivors. 2 

At Bankavli in the Dnpoli taluka of the 
Ratnagiri District, in order to prevent the 
| soul from assuming the form of a ghost, there 
is a custom of tying a piece of Guhelj a 
‘ species of moonseed, or the seed of a vegeta- 
ble known as M&thbhdji , round the neck of 
the corpse before burning it. It is also 
believed that, by doing this, the soul is prevent- 
ed from troubling the sr. vivors. 0 

At Poladpur in the Kolaba District, some 
villagers drive an iron nail into the head of 
the corpse before it. is taken to the funeral 
ground. They believe that, in consequence, 
the soul of the deceased will not turn into an 
evil spirit. Some people scatter grain on the 
road while the corpse is being carried to the 
cremation ground. 4 

Among the Hindus in the Konkan, as well 
as in the Deccan, dead bodies are generally 
burnt, but under the following circumstances 
they are buried. 

Persons dying of small-pox, women dying 
in childbirth or during their menses, children 
dying within six months from their birth, and 
Sanyasls are buried. The bodies of persons 
suffering from leprosy are necessarily burled . 5 
Among Lingayats the bodies are always 
buried. Certain mantras are repeated while 
burying or burning the dead body. While 
burying, cocoanuts and certain kinds of grain 
are thrown into the grave, and after covering 
the dead body with salt, the grave is filled up 
with earth and stones. 0 While burning, the 
dead body is placed on the funeral pile 
with its head to the north and feet towards 
the south. Tulsi wood, sandal-wood, and 
Bel wood are kept on the pile before placing 

2 School Master, Bandivade, Ratnagiri. 

4 School Master, Poladpur, Kolaba. 

6 School Master* Ibhrampur, Ratnagiri. 
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tile dead body over it. Cocoanuts and 
camphor cakes are placed on the body, and 
it is set on fire. Among the Lingayats and 
Gosavis the dead are buried. Before burying 
the Lingayats have to take a written order 
from their priest, the Avya or Jangam. 
The paper is then tied to the neck of the 
deceased, and the body is placed in a bag- 
made of new cloth, the head being allowed to 
remain out of the bag. Bhasma or ashes, salt 
and camphor are also put into the bag along 
with the corpse, which is then buried. The 
Jangam repeats mantras when the body is in the 
grave. No such written order is necessary for I 
the burial of Gosavis. A cocoanut is broken 
on the head of the corpse at the time of 
burying it. Among high class Hindus the 
corpse is carried to the funeral ground in a 
bier made of bamboos. Among the Lingavats 
a ga% dressed frame called Makhar is pre- 
paid on the bier, and the body is dressed with 
c othes and head dress and seated in the Mali- 
™r. Some of them carry the dead body in a 
bag made of blanket. There i, a custom „f 
keeping loot-prints on the spot where a San- 
yasi is buried, and they are daily worshipped 
y the People. 1 Among the Kathawatis of 
Thana and Lolaba districts the dead body is 
first buried, and after a few days the skeleton 

1S a e , n °f ° fthe S rave a «d then burnt as 
usual - Among the high class Hindus the 
moustaches are shaved at the death of parents 

paternal uncle aud elder brother. Among the 

Shudras it is not necessary to shave. 3 Per & sons 

W ° " eI ° St tlldr Par6ntS havet0 oerform 
certain funeral rites or Shr&dhas when thev 

visa holy places such as Benares, Praydg 
Ayodhya and Nasik, and they have to sLre 
their moustaches at all these p l aces before 
performing the funeral rites.* Moustaches 

^-shaved as a penance for certain sins ; 


ThcAgm^,, , e ., one who 

tual fire in bis house for worshin 1, P P 
himself shaved every fortnight.® ’ t0 m 
Amon c 


high 


class Hindus boiled 


daily offered to the dead after V, , b 
b ““ «I' r0 '™ ini “ ‘I® fee, «„ 
given to the crows. The portion tli • § 1 

the fire is called Faishvadev and tint 7'™”' 

given to ,1... or,,,,, ■„ 

°‘!“ r . Hl “ , “ il “ b™ ™ Hie last'd-"? 
f hadmpa.h .,,,,1 tl „. d , ta <lf ’ 

(ieatli, annually. u Oblation, cf^ * 

given t„ t|,e dead ever,- d. ly , „„ lIlelos[ d “ * 

"'I tin: . 

person's death every uumtb, on tlle same date of 

° . “ 01,1 «“ ''..use before tab', 

H'o meals. It is believed .bat ,1„ a«* 

dl I."' -'""'.""” io partake 

esi o (lilies.. Oblations of cooked fotd 
' 1. a so oil emi to .a cow, and considered tins 
to be received bvU,e dead, Tbcy are 
gi' en to the crows annually a, tlw (1;u . k ha]fof 
Wr«p«rf« on the date of the deceased’s. 

(m i. i Her the corpse has been carried fo. 
the funeral ground, an oil ] ;u „p containing 
one cotton wick is kept on the spot where tie 
deceased expired. The flame of the lamp is 
d-rectec towards the south as it is believed that 
m soul goes to heaven by the south. 


‘ Eao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur 

School Master, Mitbdv,R atn ; giri> 

1 M aster ’ Khedj Ratn ^ ir t. 

School Master, Ubhdddnda, Ratndgiri 
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1 >s ; n xx Oali 

ot balled rice and a little quantity 0 f water or 

“ V 8 kiVl ‘hr the first ten days near 
the lamp while repeating the name of the 

( "ed ;m<! «** ll «' gotm to which it belonged, 

nn I 11 " 1 ' ' S 11,0 ,1 <mt of ,,lt; house on the 
lltli day. 0 

Hindus believe that impurity attaches to all 
i<- t nngs m the house in consequence of the 
death of a person in that house. All those 
mgs whic.li can be purified by washing are 
washed and taken back, while things like 

* ® d, ° 01 Master, Moldiade, Thana. 

Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 

s ® C , h °°' S ; Iaste b Kclwa-Mahim, Thana. 

School Master, Devgad, Ratndgiri. 
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earthen pots, cooked food, etc., are thrown twelve davs ' T~ ~ 

aw;ay, special care bein ff taken to W,Ww., 1 ' ' 1 son heann g oi the death 


aw;aj, special care being taken to break these 
pots, so that they may not be used again. Even 
the walls of the house are white washed. 1 The 


ot a member of his family within the first 
ten days from the date of the death, becomes 
tree from that mourning on the eleventh 


earthen pots that are required for the funeral day If l 1P / mournin g ®n the eleventh 
rites of the dead are all broken. One which , month of the^Tth* h- f"* 7™“ °” e 
is required for boiling water to bathe the , for three da vs i * ° bserre * 

corpse is broken when the body is carried to observe it for an * ter on * month ,,e Lfl s to- 

*• f >““‘ «-* Of the one h **. iTo \ J" « 

at the funeral nile affpr ih* if, > _ aner ^ utes oi tne 




at the funeral pile after the son has passed d " Z 7 ' ites ol ‘ «* 

thrice round the pile with an earthen vessel to take ° f Z ^ ^ gr ° Und ’ and llas 
filled with w *»ter. It is believed that birdsTnl I 

animals drinking water out of these vessels water u • cold 

would be infected by disease, and this is the | house during the da^ 
reason why these pots are broken. The mour- the period of mourning everv morniuT ^ 
ners who use earthen vessels during the mour- j Brahman comes to the mourn^s hou^nd 
nmg break them at tire end of the mourning recites some passages from the <W P* X 
penod.^ Among he Agris of Chaul in the which relates to the state of the soul afe 
Kolaba District^ all earthen vessels in the house death. On the eleventh day the house is 
are broken on the eleventh day after a death in besmeared with cowdung, and cow’s urine 
the family, he chief reason assigned for this sprinkled in the house. All the clothes are 
| act being that the wishes and desires of the washed. Mourning is not observed in the 
deceased might lurk m the earthen vessels case of a death of a Sanydsi, and the Lingayats 
and cause trouble to the inmates of the housed do not observe any kind of mourning*. 

All the members of the family of the dead The brother of the deceased, his son .rand- 
have to observe mourning for ten days. They son and all the members belonging to the 
} ar i e punfled ° n tlle eleventh da y after taking family, have to observe the mourning for ten 
a bath and sipping Pancligavya, or the five pro- days. The married daughter of the deceased 
ducts of the cow. The son of the dead person, or has to observe it for three days From the 
one who performs the funeral rites of the dead fifth or sixth generation in the same family, it 
is purified on the twelfth day after completing j is observed for three or one dav only « ' In 


the rites oi <Sapindi 0 A man in mourning 


■j , , , w j case the death of a wife’s parents the 

does not touch those who are not in mournino- i 7 , , , 7 

If anybody touches him, both of them have to " n t0 ° bserVe m0Urnin S for t!lre< 
take a bath. The son of the deceased or, in the ^ Durm S tlle “ourmng days people dc 

absence of a son, any male member belonging n0t '' V01 ' sIll I ) tlle S' ods or S° to the temples, 
to the family is entitled to perform the 1S aisa P r °hihited during the mourning 

funeral rites of the dead. These rites are P erlod * TIle mourners are not to touch any- 
performed during the first twelve days, begin- body esce P fc the members of their family , 7 
fling from the first day or from the 3rd, On the thirteenth day the sons and other 
5th, 7th or the 9th. One who performs these members of the family are taken out to visit the 
rites has to sleep on the ground during these temple of any deity by the people assembled 

1 School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratnagiri. 2 Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 

School Master, Chowl, Kolaba. , 4 School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratnagiri. 

5 Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 6 School Master, Mitbav, Ratnagiri. ° 

7 School Master, Vavanje, Kolaba. 


husband has to observe mourning for three 
days. During the mourning days people do 
not worship the gods or go to the temples. 
Milk is also prohibited during the mourning 
period. The mourners are not to touch any- 
body except the members of their family . 7 

On the thirteenth day the sons and other 
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for the purpose. It is believed that after 
.going to the temple on the 13th day, the sons 
and the other members of the family are at 
liberty to go out of the house. 1 

At Kolhapur it is believed that the deities 
Etalai and Kalkai of the Konkan districts 
keep with them evil spirits as their servants. 
These servant spirits obey the orders of these 
deities. Some people in this district go to 
the temples of these deities and request them to 
lend them the services of these spirit servants. 
It is considered very lucky to secure the 
help of these spirits. The temple ministrant 
then requests the deity to give a Kaul or omen. 
For this purpose, the temple ministrant calls 
on the deity to enter his body, and when he 
is possessed by the spirit of the deity, he 
allows the applicant to take with him one of 
the deity’s servants for a fixed period. The 
Gurav, or the ministrant, then explains to the 
person the period for which the spirit servant 
is given, and the amount of the annual tribute 
required to be given to the deity for the use of 
her servant. He also gives him a cocoanut 
and sacred ashes. The applicant then returns 
home, believing that the spirit servant will 
follow him, and from that time he prospers. 
This spirit servant is called Chetuk , and it 
can be seen only by the person in whose charge 
it is given by the Gurav. 2 

At Aehare in the Ratnagiri District, the spirit 
of a Brahman well versed in the Vedas is called 
Mahapurusha and it is said to be benevolent. 
It haunts Pipal and Unibar trees. 3 

At Murbad in the Thana District, the spirit 
known as Vetul, the king of evil spirits, is 
considered to be benevolent. 4 


I School Master, Malad, Thana. 

3 School Master, Aehare, Ratnagiri. 

5 School Master, Aehare, Ratndgiri. 
i School Master, Fonde, Ratnagiri. 

8 Sch <»! Master, Kochare, Ratnagiri. 

II School Master, Dahdnu, Thina. 

33 School Master, 


The spirits known a s Maliapurush haunig 
the Pipal and Umbar trees. Avagat the ghost 
of a widow haunts the Avali (Phyllanth® 
emblica) tree. Alwant, the ghost of a woman 
dying at childbirth or during her menses, li Tes 
in the Ndgchdmpa , Surang and the Kdjra 
trees. Devachar, Sambandh, Munja, Zoting 
Khavis and Khapra reside in trees and plants 1 

The people of Kolhapur believe that the 
spirits known as Bramha sambandh, Brahma 
Rakshasa, and Khavis reside in trees. 0 

The spirits known as Devchar and Ciialegaf 
are considered to be the special protectors of 
crops and cattle. 7 

The people of Ubhadanda in the Ratnagiri 
District believe that the village deities and 
the Devachars are the special protectors of 
crops and cattle. Offerings of fowls and 
cocoanuts are made to them annually.^ 

At Kochare in the Ratnagiri District, the 
spirit known as Viswati is believed to be the 
special protector of crops and cattle. 0 

The people of the Kolaba District consider 
that the spirits known as Mhashya, Khavis, 
and Bandav are the protectors of crops and 
cattle. 10 Vg 

At Dahanu in the Thana District, the spirit 
Cheda is believed to be the guardian of crops 
and cattle. 11 

The people of Kolhapur believe that the 
deities of the fields protect the crops and 
cattle. Those who are in possession of the 
Chetuh ) or the servant spirit, are sure to find 
their crops and cattle protected by this servant 
spirit. 12 

Evil, spirits are not usually invoked to 
frighten children, but occasionally the names 
of goblins such as Bagulbawa, Bowaji, Gosavi 
j etc., are mentioned to scare them. 13 

i 

2 Rao Sdheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 

4 School Master, Murbad, Thana. 

6 Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 

5 School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratn&gir:. 

10 School Master Varsai, Kolaba. 

12 Rao Sdheb Shelke, Kolhdpur. 

Aehare, Ratnagiri. 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 

Groves of mango trees are considered to be j At Fonde in the Devgad taluk* it is con- 
sacred as they have a pleasing appearance, j sidered inauspicious to cut the trees and the 


and afford grateful shelter against the heat ol 
the day. It is a general belief among Hindus 
that trees from which such pleasure and pro- 
tection are derived must naturally be the abode 
of the gods. There are many such groves in 
Satara.° During the spring season people go 
to these groves and worship the trees. Tire 
Hindus have a general prejudice against 
cutting living trees which yield fruits, and it 
is considered specially inauspicious to cut the 
following trees : — 

Umbar, Vad or Banian tree, Piped, Saundad 
Shami, Pains, Bel, Rut, Avail and the Tulsi 
plant, for it is believed that these trees are 
the abode of deities, e.g., the god Dattatraya 
resides under the Umbar tree, the goddess 
Parvati on the Banian tree, and the god Vishnu 
resides near the Tulsi plant. The god 
Brahma, the creator of the world, is found m 
the Piped tree. The plantain tree is also con- 
sidered to be sacred. While gathering a bunch 
of plantains, the tree is first cut before the 
bunch. It is considered inauspicious to gather 
the bunch without so doing. 1 

There are certain groves at Ubhadauda in 
the Vengurla taluka of the Ratnagiri District 


groves that surround the temple of a village 
deity, for they are believed to belong to 
that deity. 4 

At Padghe in the Thana District, the trees 
which are supposed to have been haunted by 
evil spirits such as Sambandh t Munja, Deva- 
chdr, etc., are not generally cut by the people 
through fear of these spirits. When any 
tree is cut down, the custom is to keep a stone 
at the root of the tree in order that the 
place may no longer be affected or haunted 
by the spirit in the tree. 5 There are certain 
families who do not burn Pipal, Khair , or 
Shbvani wood. They believe that the burning 
of these trees causes harm to their families. 
It is said that the burning of the Apia tree 
causes the breeding of the insect known as 
Gocliadi, i. e., the cattle or dog louse. 6 

There is an Awdumbar tree of the god 
Dattatraya at Bhillawadi, and a big Banian 
! tree near the math of the Lingayat sivdmi 
named Kadappa near Kolhapur, which are 
worshipped by the people of the neighbouring 
villages. The Saundad tree, better known as 
Shami, is worshipped once a year on the 
Dasara, the 10th day of the bright half of 


which ’are 1 supposed to be haunted by IW ! (October). It is said tot Rama, the 

wii i at.., -.i- rvP VisTmrr. ins arms 


bars, and are therefore not cut by the 
people. 2 

The people of Ibhrampur in the Chiplun 
taluka consider it inauspicious to cut the I a 
and Pipal trees of which the thread ceremo- 
nies have been performed. After the thread 
ceremony of these trees is over, a stone pbtt 
form is raised around them. 3 

i Rao Saheb, Shelke, Kolhapur. 

3 School Master, Ibhrampur, Ratnagiri. 

5 School Master, Padghe, Thana. 


seventh incarnation of Vishnu, kept his arms 
oil the Shami tree during his fourteen years’ 
exile, and took them back again when he 
marched upon Lanka or Ceylon to kill Rawan, 
the demon king of Ceylon. While going to 
Lanka he bowed to the Shami tree, and -as 
he was successful in his undertaking, the 
Marathas used to start for a campaign on the 

School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratnagiri. 
i School Master, Fonde, Ratndgiri. 

6 School Master, Dahigaon, Thana. 
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Datura day after worshipping the Skami tree, Unibar — When the god Vishnu in his f 0 

and distributing its leaves among their friends incarnation, called Narsinh, i.e , half ma ' 
calling it Sun-arn or gold. This is said half lion, tore into pieces the body 0 f 1 
to be the origin of the festival of Dasara. A demoI1 named Hiranyakashipu with hi s ° ** 

species of the tamarind tree called Gorakh be feft a blirain , g sensation of t] “ C H 

Chinch is said to be connected with the Hindu , , , r ,, , 1 on 

■ m ■ ii. v it . , . , the body of that demon., which was ass,,,^ 

samt Goraknnath. For this reason this tree , , . _ 

is worshipped by the people. A great fair is J 1TUS in ^ 1S ian s ^ nto ^ ie tr ^nk of % 
held every year at Battis Shirale in the Satara m Gi or wadambai tree . 6 
District, which is situated at a distance of In order that they may get the auspief 
about ten miles from Kolhapur.* sight of a deity early in the morning, Hind* 

The Pi pal y the Umbar, the Pad or Banian generally plant the Umbar and Tulsi trees 
tree, and the Tulsi plant are worshipped by front of their houses, and worship them da 'i 
Hindus in general. The Apia tree is wor- The juice of the root of the Umbar ha!i 
shipped by Hindus on the Dasara day, and its coo ling effect, and hence it is freely used * 
leaves are distributed under the name of sane, cases of measles or iteL ItB - s _ “ 

or gold, among their friends and relatives. 2 0 r r 

as foar swellings. It is very please 

At Medhe in the Roha taluka of the Kolaba to sit under the shade of this tree, and as it k 
District, there is a tree Vehala (Beleric believed that the god Dattatraya resides 
myrobalan) which is believed to be connected beneath lhis tree , it is ]leld ve d , 

with the Wal <W.r MhacT,, T. ,v very sacred Dy tip 


with the local deity Mhasoba. It is consi- ” .7 7 7 16(1 ^ ** 

, - , riindus.* 

derea to be a sacred tree, and nobody dares to 

cut it or to touch it with the feet . 3 Pi P al — The Piped tree is considered vet? 

At Shirgaon in the Malum talnka of the sacred because it is believed that the god 

Tham District there is a Rdnjani tree on the Brahma resides in the roots, the god Vishnu 

bans; of a tank called Khambale, which is said in the trunk, and the god Shiva on the top of 

to be connected with the deity Brahma * and _ -r» 7 , 

^ oeuy trauma, and this tree. Persons who make a particular voir 

therefore no branch of that tree is cut by the i , 

people. It is considered harmful to cut the p T ^ ^ n ** 

4 rival tree, and walk round it several times 

At ■„ tl r , _ ever y da 7- S The evil spirits Sambandh 

At Uanagapnr in the Kolhapur District n , ,, . „ 

there is a Pad tree connected with the saint Dev ™ har * Mun l a > and Vei & haunt the Pipd 

Kabir. It is called Kabirvad. There is also tlee ' These s P«its are considered to be the 

as Aadumbar tree connected with the o-od servards of the god Shiva. It is also believed 


Kabir. It is called Kabirvad. There is also 
as Amdumbar tree connected with the god 


WJLUi LliC gOOL ° . w-. 

Drttatraya, and known a s Datidtraya Amdum- tIiat P eisons who worship and walk round this 

tree daily are not affected by those spirits. 
The Umbar, Pipal, Pad , and the Tulsi The Pipal tree is specially worshipped at 
pl*®t are considered to be sacred, and are diWn on Saturday as it is considered that the 
respected by Hindus. The following are some gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheslt or Shiva 
of the legends about their sacredness 


‘ RfcSaheb, Sbeilce, Kolhdpur. 
s School Master, Medhe, Koldba. 
1 School Master, Omele, Thdna. 


1 Rio 84be6, Shefte, KolMpur. 


happen to be there at that time * 9 

2 School Master, Shiravade, Ratnagiri. 
4 School Master, Shirgaon, Thdna. 

6 School Master* Fonde, Ratnagiri. 

6 Rao Saheb, Shelke, Kolhdpur, 


School Master, Ubhddanda, Ratnagiri. 
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„ THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

BY V. RANGACHARI, M.A., L.T.. MADRAS. 

(i Continued from -page 73.) 

CHAPTER III. 

Section VI. 

The Naik Administrative System. 

W HILE Visvanatha and his minister placed the Polygar system on a definite oa^L. thej 
were also statesmanlike enough to organize a system of strong and efficient central 
administrative machinery. In this work of organizing a central government, they were 
indeed not original. They did not interfere, for example, with the absolutism of the monarch, 
or rather of his representative, the Naik ; but they seem to have succeeded to a very large 
extent in establishing such a system as to impress on the ruler a certain amount of moral, 
if not legal, responsibility. He was, for instance, to place himself under the advice of ab e 
ministers and the influence of public opinion. He was to exercise his powers through six mi- 
nisters or departmental heads, who held their offices for life, unless their conduct provoke 
of their monarch rvith the loee of their office. These srere the JW or Prime 
Minister, the Dalavai^ or Commander-in-chief, the Pradham or Finance Munster, the Baya- 
sam or Private Secretary of the King, the Kanakkan or Accountant-General, and the Sth 
or Head of the Diplomatic Department. The Mantri, says the 31 a naval a N dray am batakaw^ 
was to advise the king on all affairs of State, on the proceedings to be issued and the pro- 
Til.” tons to be made. As Mr. Kelson says, the two offioes of Mantri and Dale™ to. 
mrfm d originally distinct, hot in the time of Viiyanatha I. they svere amalgamated- into 
one office The great statesman Aryanatha Mudali was, as has been already inentione , 
ffive^ted with the seals and rings of both these offices. The Dffiavai thereby became the 
supreme civil and military officer of the State. Next to the king he was the greatest .man 
in the country ; his voice in consequence had great weight with the -mg, an oug . 
latter was not legally bound by his counsels, he rarely went against them. It seems 
that the office of Dalavai, the most coveted in the State, was generally, though nc it uni- 
versally, held by Brahmans. At the beginning of the Naik history, it was indeed held by 
the great statesman and soldier Aryanatha Mudali, but the majority of his successors were 
Brahmans We do not know who succeeded Aryanatha Mudali m his exalted office, 
his death in 1600. For thirty years there is a blank. Then emerges, m the reign o 
Tirumal Naik, that great and dominant figure, the gallant Ramappaiya, the ideal so di i, 
the second builder of the Setu, the subjugator of the Setupati, the conqueror of Mysore, 
the friend of the Raya, the favourite of the Naik, the hero of the Brahmans. On his death 
about 1655 his mantle fell on his unworthy son, Siva Ramaiya, who, not wanting m the 
capacity of his father, lacked his fidelity to the king, and was consequently deservedly 
TZ Ted and, we may be sure, dismissed. The next Dalavai, Linganna Raik, was, as his 
disgraced a , y troublesome and ambitious individual, he was the source 

name shews, a T - 5 ... f ery foreign invasion in the early part of 

of every domestic plot and the instigator ox y & 

- „ ~Dal g ,1.1. r” " ^ " 

sometimes translated as Minister, Regent etc. htraets^fmm’this work. There is a very cheap 

to see the O.H. MSS. VoL H, appends for some eM ro: 

Tamil edition available in the bazaars for a penny. See also Bow. Catal, 

51 See his Madura Manual . 
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(.hokfcanatha s reign, and his fidelity had to be secured bv his daughter's ~ ' 

taking. His successor Ve.ikafa Krishnaiya, the hero of' ’ the Taniore 
trover of the Tanjore Naik Dynasty, was a Brahman : so also was his successor ^ 
>, mndappaiya, whose diplomacy rescued Chokkanatha from his 8cate 

hu-taan lOtan, though his valour could not prevent the formgn Z^ZT" T* 
a,d the consequent dismemberment of the kingdom. Proceeding to th tGela2d 
3Iafigamruai, we find that she had for her DalavS, the - 

strong administration and sound policy have extorted the reluctant admL I ““ 

Jesuits themselves. His successor Achchaya, the alleged lover and miner of 7 & 

was also a Brahman. The Dalavais of Vijayaraf ga Chokkanatha, a succession of mT*’ 
and unscrupulous men, who took advantage of the king’s religious tendency to * 
him and enrich themselves, were all members of the Brahmanical caste -the ^ 
cruel Kasturi Raiiga, the avaricious Naravappaiya who appropriated the rev Hf* ** 
andthegreedy Veukata Raghavicharya, who acquired untold riches, and IhoL the^’ 
of Mmakshi, upset the balance of parties by joining Bate&ru Timmale ’“ therei ® 
pitated the destruction of the Haiks and the advent of th" MusalmfinT 4H 7 
sion of the Xaiks from Madura, the exiled Bangaru Timm ala and hi son eSpnl ‘ 

for the honourable, but now barren post of ^ C ' te 

Aryanatha Mudaliars, the Dalavdi Mudaliars of the later r° m 7 eSCendants of the P»t 

that the vast maioritv nf fh* riainw- ^ , ven t0 ‘ cla ^ • K will be thus seen 

mainly saved the kingdom from internal ncT ^ ^ Brallmailical valour that 

statesmanship that Lured the effl r' “ deXternal dangers - Jt Brahmanical 

It was imfoLnaL^t^^nt of^Brahrn “ d the “"*% * the people, 

growth of factions and LllL^ ^ or loyalty, again, that led to l 

thus was the most responsible officer in theStete J ^ Muhammadans - Tie Baiardi 
his vigilanee depended the smooth ^ + r6Spects he was its F™t. On 

its security from invasion o/Xmon Tth T * 7 his 

under his general control or direction " O 7 ^ ° f State> mternaI and external - were 
ternary laws, of official honours anti '• -? UeS l0nS ° f and P eace > of tlie issue of eus- 

J «ha tt rMXiC h rD i T° S - SedWith ‘ h ? ki ” S ' ,n,tor oi 

and had no share in the actual a i Dalavai was purely an advisory officer, 

power d,pee« “ofrj? 011 ?** "*■> * 

sonality than on the actual amount of ei«c °r ° ^ “™ sels Mci th “ fo "e of his pet. 
attached to his office. He was a \ U * YQ ^°^ er constitutionally or customarily 
general policy of the State and , nera supervism § officer— the officer who laid down the 

Xor is It difficult to explain this T!^ 7T °^ an ^ definite department of administration, 
realm and had to be frequently a a|a ^ ai was the supreme military officer of the 

take a direct part in the administratio 6 Capita1- He could not > in consequence, 

could exert his influence from anvwher" • " ® Tertheless ’ as tile king’s general adviser, he 
uot have resulted, in ease he wa' s«t 6 m 6 ’“lgdom, an <i his stay in the camp could 
The PradhaniM was the head nf 7 D ? an ’ * n tpie decPne °f Bis authority in the court, 
dence and collection of revenue It * j- ffi epar ^ men ^ °I finance, looking after the inei- 
wuth the Kanakkan or Accountant ^ Tfi 1 * ° dedne exact nature of his relation 

t v : — — - — . 6 a ^ er was i most probably, only engaged in the 

other minister. ® 6 3 S “ CCessiou ^ Pradhtofe in the NUik period, or ihat'rf 
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narrow and technical business of keeping the accounts of the incomings and outgoings of 
the royal treasury". On the Pradhani devolved the difficult and important duties of deter- 
mining the sources of revenue, securing the proper incidence of taxation, and organizing 
the machinery for its collection ; while the duties of the Kanakkan were confined to the 
narrow task of checking accounts and maintaining the balance-sheet. The one had neces- 
sarily to be a statesman, acquainted wfith the social and economic conditions of the 
country, the movement of prices, the nature of the season, the character of the harvest, 
and the enduring power of the people. The other was merely a mathematician, skilful in 
the manipulation of figures and the maintenance of statistics. 

The Sthanapati was a highly important officer, and had the charge of foreign affairs. 
As a rule he stayed in the capital, but on emergencies he used to lead any embassy to 
foreign courts. The qualifications of the Sthanapati were indeed numerous. He had 
to be a careful observer, a fine speaker, a skilful diplomatist, a student of customs and 
etiquette, a man of polished behaviour and enticing personality. He had, under his con- 
trol, an army of spies and agents, detective officers and confidential reporters, who 
communicated matters of political, military or other significance, transpiring in the courts or 
camps of foreign kings, of the viceroys and governors, and of the Polygars and vassal 
chiefs. It was through the spies that the king became acquainted with events of his king- 
dom, and the regular reports of the officers played a less important part than the commu- 
nications of these secret agents. It was a system, of course, hardly conducive to that 
strict confidence which should exist between the king and his deputies or vassals. An 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion thus pervaded the whole administration, and while 
it was successful in keeping the timid in the paths of honesty and duty, it rightly wound- 
ed the self-respect, and excited the displeasure, of many an honest servant of the king. 
But a despotism without an extensive system of espionage is, as the world’s history shows, 
an impossible phenomenon. 

The kingdom w’as divided, for administrative purposes, into provinces which were 
ruled by governors appointed by the Karta. It is difficult to say whether the governors 
held their offices for life or for a period. Evidently there was nc rule on the subject and 
the duration of a governor's tenure of power depended on the Karta s will. At an}" rate 
no governor, even though he might have been governor for life, seems to Lave been 
able to legally transfer his authority to his descendants, though the heudifary 
principle was not. without its influence. The Governor was also the- commander-in-chief 
of the Province or Simai, thus combining in ITs hands both civil and military powers. 
The importance, area and resources of the provinces were not the same throughout the 
kingdom. Some had by their situation, their liches or their population, a special import- 
ance, and had rulers, in consequence, who were invested with special dignity and rank. 
The exact number of the Provinces or Simais into which the kingdom was divided is not 
known, but it is certain that there were at least seven cf them. These vere Saty aruai.ga- 
lam in the northern frontier, Coimbatore, Dine igul, Triehinopoly or rather Manapparai, 
Madura, Srivilliputtur or Nadumandalam, and Tinnevelly. Of these, Madura and Trichin- 
nopoly were the nominal and real capitals of the kingdom and seem to have been under 
the direct administration of the king, guided by an officer named SctivadhiJcari. Of the 
other provinces the governors of the turbulent district of 1 innevelly and the frontier dis- 
trict of S at yamangal am seem to have occupied a comparatively high rank. Just as a 
modern province is divided, for the sake of efficient administration into distiicts, tci/iiL'S 
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and villages, so the §imai or Province of the Naik kingdom was divided into Nddus, and 
the Xa 'us into gramas or villages. The villages were distinguished by the various term], 
nations of ur } paiti, Jcudi* kuruchchi , oncihgctlctm, etc. An aggregate of villages formed 
a Xa and an aggregate of Naclus a Simai. At the head of each of these was a royal 
officer who looked after the collection of the revenue, watched perhaps the movements 
of the Polvgars, and watched over the other local interests of the Karta. The revenue 
officer of the villages was under the control of the officer of the Nadu and the latter 
in his turn under the Provincial Governor. Most probably the Governor was under in- 
direct control of the Pradhani, the" finance minister. The head of each political division 
was not only a revenue officer, but had perhaps to look after other things,— for example 
the muster of the local levies at the instance of the governor, the supervision of temple 
affairs, the supervision of the police arrangements in the villages and roads made by the 
Idvalgdrs or royal servants, and so on. At the bottom of the political divisions was of 
course the village. It was the smallest administrative unit, and was an independent, I 

miniature state, leading an isolated, self-sufficient existence. The Karta 5 s officers i 
interfered in it, except in times of war and of harvest, when the Ambalaharan collected I 
the tax through the Kanakkupillai or Village Accountant. The officers of a Grama— the | 

Mauiakar or Patel, the Accountant, the Talayari, and others were elected by the assembled 
people — the Mahajana assembly of the village — which thus enjoyed a form of 
government as simple as it was effective. 

Just as a modern Presidency has in its midst, native states, the Naik Himai had, in ^ 
the midst of government territory, indigenous kingdoms. The rulers of these paid 
tribute either to the governor of the province or to the Karta direct. In the vast majority 
of cases they seem to have paid it to the Kanakkan, probably with Pradhani 5 s knowledge. m 
at the time of the New-year, or the MaMnavcmi** festival, when they had necessarily to 9 
attend the Karta’s kolu 3 in the capital,. The indigenous kings seem to have been, in military 
matters, entirely subordinate to the Governor. For it was at his instance that they had 
to muster their troops. They had to accompany him as his lieutenants during distant 
campaigns. In regard to their correspondence with the central government I am unable 
to say whether they had to proceed through the Governor, or had the power to send their S 
despatches direct. But all the chronicles clearly say that they had Sthanapatis to repre- 
sent them in Madura or Trichinopolv, and it is not improbable that, in some matters at 
least, they dealt directly with the central government. Unfortunately we are unable 
say, owing to want of materials, in what respects they had direct dealings with the govern- 
ment at Madura and in wiiat respects with the provincial governors. As a wdiole, the re* 
lations between the Karta or his provincial representative and the vassal chiefs were cordial 
ihe .requent mention of the Karta 5 s grants in the territory of the latter, or of grants by 
the chief himself for the merit of the Karta, of hunting excursions in which both took park 

<?.na Oi similar events, proves that ordinarily there w r as a relation of harmony and mutual 

good-will. 

Next in dignity to the indigenous kings w 7 ere the Polygars, whose duties and responsible 
ties have been already described. It is sufficient to say that they, so far as they had to do 



~ This was at any rate the case in Vijayanagar. It is highly probable that the Naik kings of 

Madura adopted the same plan. - 
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with the people who lived in their estates, did not differ in any respect from the Karla him- 
self. They were called by their people Roja. Their residence was styled palace. Their court 
was also dignified by the name of i;clu m They could, like the Ka.it a at Madura convene a 
Jcolu on ceremonial occasions, and receive small gifts from the people. They lived, as a 
rule, in fortified villages. They had the dignities and paraphernalia of royalty. In short, 
in their estates they were all in all. It seems they had even the power of life-and-death. 
The chief judge, the supreme revenue manager, the commander, and the administrator of 
the Pa lay am, the Polygar was truly a miniature king. As the policeman of the neighbour- 
ing royal territory he had an even greater influence. In relation to the Karta at Madura, 
he was a tributary chief. It seems he paid one-third of his revenue as tribute, besides contri- 
buting a quota of troops in accordance with his dignity and rank among the Polygars. For, 
different Polygars had different areas of land and so different degrees of power. Some could 
construct, as I have already pointed out, stone forts, while others could not. Some had more 
imposing paraphernalia. Some might be placed above their brother chiefs in recognition of 
their service to the State. The chief of Kannivadi, for example, was the head of the IS 
Polygars of Dindigul 'Simai ; and as such he had the right of leading the van in the royal army. 
Real service was sometimes rewarded with the honour of being the bodyguard of the Karta. 
Manuscripts say that the Polygars had their own officers for the internal administration of 
their estates. They seem to have had a Sarvfidhikari or Dhvan ; a Karwar ; etc. to help 
them in the collection of revenue, the maintenance of the police, and so on. In their 
estates also, as in royal territory, the village was self-sufficient and independent. 

From all this it is evident that the Naik kingdom was divided into Simais, petty 
kingdoms and Palayams, Nanus, Maganas (a collection of a few villages) and villages. There 
was thus a certain plan or organization of the administrative system. Rut there was a 
fatal weakness in it. There was a lamentable lack of efficiency. As Wilks jDoints out, the 
central authority was weak and provincial chieftains always tended to become independent 
kings. The strength of imperial unity (Madura, in fact, seemed to be an Empire 
rather than a kingdom,) depending more on the character of the monarch or Karta than 
on the system of government. If he was a strong man the vassals were willing, for their 
own sakes, to pay allegiance ; if not, they flouted the royal viceroy or representative, 
withheld tribute, oppressed their subjects with impunity, and warred with their neighbours 
without check. And yet the central government was far more attracted by the barren 
laurels of foreign wars than by the safer and even more indispensable work of internal 
organization. Foolish and presumptuous, the Kartas cared more for a showy and 
enterprising armed engagement with a foreign power than for a strong, sound constitution 
based oil popular welfare and imperial responsibility. Even Vijayanagar suffered under this 
defect. “ The external appearance/’ says Wilks, “ of the general government was brilli- 
ant and imposing ; its internal organization feeble and irregular ; foreign conquest was a 
more fashionable theme than domestic finance at the court of Vijayanagar A 5 5 The Naik 
kingdom suffered from the same cause of weakness. Again and again the State was engag- 
ed in wars with Mysore, with Tanjore, with the Muhammadans and so on. The MS. his- 
tories are full of these wars, as we have already seen ; but they are completely silent in 


5 - See the Genealogical Account of the Kannivddi Chiefs. 


55 Wilks, Vol. I, p. 13. 
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regard to the governmental machinery or system of administration. Where they speak r 
internal politics, they speak only of Polvgar risings, and these are eloquent tratim^ 1 
the want of system in the then administration. 

Another source of weakness was the doubtful system of inheritance which then 
vailed. “ The Hindoo system of policy, jurisprudence and religion, affects still morestrrfiT 
ly than any European code, the rights of hereditary succession ; but the sons arc- ah 
co-heirs; and the faint distinction in favour of the eldest son is limited by the ex'- re- 
condition, that he shall be worthy of the charge. But unhappily there is nothin^ 
difficult to determine as the relative worth of opposing claimants ; and in the pretensbr* 
to royalty, the double question of divine favour and superior merit must, in spite of reason" 
be decided by the sword.”sc ’ Hence the frequent disputes and wars of succession I, 
the Xaik kingdom the problem of fraternal jealousy and ambition was evidently as urr 
sing as m the more ancient Hindu State ; but it seems that an earnest and sincere attemn 
to solve it was made, and with a fair degree of success, by the Naik kings. They generallv 
appomted their brothers or rivals to responsible offices in the empire, and reserved the 
dignified station of Ckinm Demi, or second in power, to the immediately younger brother 
That is why we find some of the MSS. mentioning two rulers at once. It is also evident that 
sometimes both the rulers had the same status, that is, jointly inherited the throne He 
position of the dual kings who immediately followed Kumara Knshnappa seems to have 
been of this nature. But as a rule, there was only one Karla ; the Chinna Dorai was his 
younger brother, not necessarily his heir : and he could ascend the throne only in case his 
imt xer left no son to inherit bis crown and title. This arrangement had a whole- 

; f ati T edthe ambiti0n0f a stron S brother by enabling him to serve 
. . ' 6 M U t entiured tts lo yalty of a dangerous person, -a possible centre 

su r 8U — " S0 ° rCe ° f SUMession P Iots - But the arrangement was not alwavs a 
tvo X -ffi SOm ? eS SatiSfy the amWti0D 0f a k0tller ’ and as it gaveri^to 
rlunt kL f m ^ Dorai ** to the throne when the 

the kind’s widow Son ’ or was he not ? Again, was his claim valid when 

in theViik h‘t ' ° P ® d a S011 and su PP ort ed his candidature ? Both these questions arose 
°r h \ death ° f TilUmal ^ f ° r - there was a dispute 

A.Ak-idri The = ' Y the Chmna Dorf « Kumfira Muttu, and his illegitimate son Muttu 
^he^e^r” , T, ,re " i,lfaT0 " flf th6latter “ d — d the ailed- 

, r r * ,h ° «* - * *»* rf l-d. The second 

bov and crolned him 'f tT < ‘““ 1 “* 1,M - 1""" Milliksli 

secern! in power It ' ," S "T 1 ™" 1 b T Tirunml., her husband's cousin a.d 

inreriem” e rnTthc 7, »* ™ -»« see, to Mnhcmmadan 

l«w o inhctitlnce , “ ° f tbe itseif. The indefinite nature cf the 

dynasty itself, * “”** ‘ ml * MS 01 d *n«crons plots, and eventually rained tie 


(To be continued .) 


^ ^ ilks r 1 ol I, p. IT, 23 etc Th i~* ” ~ *" ~~ 

The same was the ease, though to a <= n HSt01 " ° f Mysore is of disputed succession! for the throne, 
? gn t0 a small er extent, in Madura. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMQA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARL 
BY Dr. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

(Continued from p. 105.) 

The clue to the right explanation is given by the absolute construction of the past 
participle, which has been dealt with under § 128, (2). Past participles used absolutely in 
the locative case are very frequent in Apabhrar^a. The same practice has been retained 
by the Old Western Rajasthani and by most of the cognate vernaculars. It is from such 
locative absolute participles that the Old Western Rajasthani conjunctive participle in 
0 i has derived, through 0 i-i being contracted into ° i, much in the same way as in the 
case of instrumental forms in 0 i (See §§ 10, (3), 53, 59). Thus from kari-i (the 
locative from harm), the conjunctive participle hari was originated. 41 

By comparing the examples of absolute locative past participles given under § 128, (2), 
with the examples of conjunctive participles given under the present head, one cannot fail 
to notice that the latter are formed from qDast participles in ° iu, w r hereas the former are 
formed either from past participles in 0 yaii or from past participles in ° aii that are not 
derived from the stem of the present. This possibly explains why the ones were 
contracted into ° i and the others were not, ° ii possessing a stronger tendency towards 
contraction than 0 ai. Thus, in the following examples from Adi G., ° ii, to avoid con- 
traction, was turned into 0 at : 

paced dhdra haraii “ Having cooked, eat! 55 (p. 85). 

varasa purdi thayai “ An year having been completed ” (p. 105). 

(Of. the case of singular feminine locatives and instrumentals in ° ai (from 0 ii), like 
mugatai from mugati, vidliai from vidhi, etc.). 

The correctness of my view is further corroborated : 

(1) By the locative postpositions ndi, hart (from kari-i) being added to the conjunctive 
participle, a fact which cannot be explained unless by admitting that the latter is also a 
locative form. It is noteworthy that in some modern vernaculars the entire form handi 
(from which, according to my derivation (§ 71, (2), ndi is a curtailment) has survived as an 
-appendage to the conjunctive participle. Cf. Mewari -hne (Kellogg, Hindi Grammar , 
§ 498), Baghelkhancli handi and Naipali hana ; 

(2) By the analogy of the cognate vernaculars, which also use the past participle 
absolutely to give the meaning of the conjunctive participle. To confine myself to a single 
but very comprehensive case, I may cite the example of Hindi, where absolute participles 
inflected in 0 e ( < 0 a-i < ° a-hi, possibly a locative) are common enough. A number of 
illustrations will be found in Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, § 754 (2). In the Old Baiswari of 
Tulasi Dasa, such absolute participles are very frequent and they are used exactly in the 
same function of the conjunctive participle of Modern Hindi. Take the following 
examples : 

hachuha Icala bite saba blidi I bade bhaye fie A short time having elapsed, ail the 
brothers grew big 55 (Rdmacaritamdnasa, i, 203). 

u In some few cases, the Old Western Rajasthani conjunctive participle might be traced back to an 
original instrumental as well, and all the more so as the instrumental is on the whole identical in form 
with the locative. Cf. the following passage from Bag. v : 

Icisa^i Jcaraml •hart majha •rahai e phala huyd 44 kim krtva mame’ dam phalam jatam ? 55 
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samaya cuke pmi ka pachit&ne “ Once the proper time is over, what is the me of 
regretting ? " (Ibid., i, 261); 

(3 ) By the evidence of such Naipali conjunctive participles as gai ( - ham) from jam 
« To go/ 5 and bhai (-Icana) from hunu “ To be 55 (Kellogg, Op. cit § 521), which afford the 
most positive proof, if possible, that the conjunctive participle is originally formed from 
the past participle and not from the verbal root. 

5 233. The conjunctive participle is used in combination with verbs like salami 
a To he able/ 5 jdvall “ To go, 55 nikhavaU “ To throw away, 55 mhavaS “ To remain/ 5 etc., 
to form potentials and intensives. Such a construction of the conjunctive participle is 
common to most of the Keo -Indian vernaculars and, in the case of potentials, it can he 
traced as back as the Prakrit, sundry instances of potentials with the conjunctive participle 
in °una occurring in the Jaina Maharastri of Dharmadasa’s Uvaesamdla, To account for 
the Old Western Rajasthani employing the conjunctive participle in ° i (an original 
locative) in this connection, we need but refer to the Sanskrit, where the verb \/gath 
very frequently construed with verbal nouns in the locative. 

Examples of potentials are : 

navi nisart saM “ Cannot come out 55 (P. 53) 

Jmu Mina jai sakau “How could I go 55 (P. 501) 
boli na sakai “ Cannot speak 55 (Yog. iii, 70) 

sakii dgi nivdrl “ Fire can be averted 55 (Indr. 9), in which last example sakavau is used 
passively exactly like p akyate in Sanskrit. 

Examples of intensives are : 
truii jdi “ C4oes to pieces 55 (Bh. 74) 

aneka varasa valu gay a ££ Many years passed away 55 (Del. 5) 

te chidra mill gay ail ££ The hole close up 55 (Del. 8) 

diso-disat udadi ndkliyaii “ Was blown up into all directions 55 (Dd. 9) 

jdi raliiu ££ Remained looking on 55 (P. 289) 

ekendri saghald loka-imhi vydpi rahyd chal c: Elcendriyas are spread over all the worlds " 
(F 602. 1) 

§ 133. The gerundive is formed by adding to the verbal root the termination - mil 
> - avail. Apabhramga has - evvaii, - ievvaii and possibly also * - evaii (of. -evd), from 
Sanskrit * - eyyakah (See Pischel's Prakr. Gramm., §§ 254, 570). It is a real parlicipim 
necessitatis and is used like an adjective in agreement with the subject. Examples are : 
eka karivaii updya ££ A means must be adopted 55 (P. 18) 
mdharaii aparadha khamivaii “ Let my offence be forgiven 55 (Adi C.) 
lihnsd na karavi ei Injury should not be done 55 (Yog. ii, 21) 
aiuri kalatra varjavi “ Another's wife should be avoided (Ibid., ii, 76) 
asatyapam clMivu ££ Falsehood is to be abandoned 55 (Ibid., ii, 56) 
yatna karivu ££ One must strive 55 (Indr. 4) 

te dhira subhat a jdnivd ££ They are to be regarded as strong warriors 55 (Ibid., 44). 

In poetry - evaii is often written for -ivaii, as in : 

Mm fairer [a] 5 £t One should act 55 (P, 96) 

tMmi dharevd te-u "Both should be kept at their [proper] place 55 (Ibid., 105). 

§ I 34* infinitive is formed in two different ways in Old Western Rajasthani, 

viz. : (1) by the termination -ivaii > - avail ; (2) by the termination -ana. 
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I need spend no words to show that the infinitive in -ivau is but the neuter of the 
gerundive, used substantively. It is inflected into -ival in the instrumental, -ivci in the 
oblique-genitive, and -iva'i in the locative case, and instances are also found of its being 
inflected in the plural accusative and instrumental. 

Examples of the various cases are : 

Nom. Sing. : pdchafi valivau “To turn back ” (Da?, iv) 
data-m clhoivu “ The cleaning of the teeth ” (Ibid., iii, 3). 

Instr. Sing. : avar.;avada bolavai “ By speaking ill of ” (Adi. 65), 
sdcai jdnivai Jcari “ euddha-jnanena ” (Sa^t. 68). 

Gen.-Obl. Sing, (governed by postpositions) : 

ganiva-tcimi kHrani nahi. samartha 1ml “ Is not able to number ” (Kal. 3) 
mtri jimavd-tu “ In consequence of eating by night ” (Yog. iii, 67) 
ielia-mdlii civivtl-ni anujnd “ Permission to enter therein” (Cra.) 
dekhavd-nimattca “ In order to see ” (Dd. 7) 
khdivd-ni vichd “ Desire of eating ” (Adi C.) 

Loc. Sing. : Jcriyd Jcariva'i “ In doing an action ” (Mu.) 

artha-nai dharivai tapa nirartliaka thai “ When property is kept, penance becomes 

unfruitful” (Up. 51) . . . _ ,, 

Acc. Plur. : gilcliyd -ni deva sahal “ They bear mstruction-unpartmgs [by others] 


(Ibid. 154). 

Instr. Plur. : ehve kareve tapa jdi “ By such doings, penance is destroyed (Ibid., 

115), . , , 

aneM vikathd’ dikone bolave “ By several ways of talking, such as improper speech, etc. 

(Ibid., 224). 

Besides being used in connection with postpositions, as shown above, the genitive 
oblique form in -iva is also commonly employed as an object to verbs like lagavatt, devau, 
pdmavaS, vMiavaU to form inchoatives, permissives, aequisitives and desideratives. 

Examples: 

Inchoative: ghctra pd'fova Ictgci u [They] began to demolish the building (Kaiih. 05), 
tftavivci Idgaii £C [He] began, to reflect (Adi G.) 

Permissive : svamt b ha vya-j iva-nai dharMu-thahi ciihava na dil a The Lord doe* not 

allow the pious to deviate from religion ((^ra.) 

Acquisitive : paisivd na p&Ynd$ u [He] cannot obtain entrance (Dd. 1) 
cdilavd ho navi lain i( No one can succeed in walking (Rs. 2) 


Desiderative : olhavavd vdehaii u Wishes to extinguish 55 (Yog. ii, 82) 
jipavd vachaii u Wishes to conquer 55 (Yog. iii, 134) 

In the following passage from Qil. 107, the genitive-oblique form in -ivd is also used to 
form the potential : 

bhajiva na saha/i ci Cannot break.” 

According to the statement in the Mu. (Grierson s L. S. Vol. ix, Pt. ii, p. 362) which 
in the same is not evidenced by any example, however — , the genitive- oblique form in -iva 
may be used as an infinitive of purpose. Instances thereof are frequent enough in Old 
Western Rajasthani texts. Let me quote but a few ones, chiefly from P. : 


& Dag. v an instance occurs of the accusative in ° cl ii being substituted for the genitive-oblique 
form in °wd 7 to wit : 

marivaii na vdchai “ [They] do not wish to die 
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Jim tujha 43 milava dviu “I have come to meet thee 55 (P. 343) 
rM dvijd joivd “ The queen went to see ” (P. 350) 
jamjovd dhaya “The people ran to see ” (P. 397) 
jimam baifliaii “ [He] sat down to eat ” (<?al. 26). 

In the following, the genitive- oblique of purpose is actually governed by the postpoq. 
tion for the dative : 

savi Tcahiva-nai gay ail “ [He] went to tell every one ” (P. 544) 

The infinitive in -am seems to have been very rare in the Old Western Rajasthani 
The only instances thereof I have met with are : 
raimm kdji “ To take care of [him] ” (P. 57) 
fedarn gayd “ [They] went to summon ” (F 535, iii, 6 ) 

moha jipana 4 * JietaS “ For the purpose of conquering delusion 55 (F 535 , iv, 3 ) 
dukhii ph&tana ldg[i]w hw “From distress [their] heart began to break” (Qal. 209) 

In the two examples following, instead of the weak form in -ana, a strong form in 
-amu is used : 

garira-ndi ugatanU (for - nau ) “ gatrasyo 5 dvarttanam ” (Da^., iii, 5 ) 
simghdsam melhiti baisandi “ A seat was given for sitting ” (£al. 109). 

The Old Western Rajasthani infinitive in -aw is identical with Apabhramga -ana < Ski, 
-ana, namely a substantive by origin. As it has not survived in Modern Gujarati, it mav 
practically be considered as a Rajasthani peculiarity. 

§ 135 . The noun of agency is obtained by adding -liar a to the infinitive in -am, 
or — what is practically the same— by adding - anahara to the root. Thus from kara$ 
(inf.) karanahara (Indr. 13), from dena (inf.) denahara (Yog. ii, 20). It is generally used 
uninflected, especially when in the masculine. Example : 

cihu gati-na anta-nail JcaranaJidra (Sing, masc.) cc Causer of the end of the four con- 
ditions of life ” (Qra.) 

rmka-padavi-nd denahara (Plur. masc.) “ Granters of the station of final emancipa- 
tion ” (F580). 

When in the feminine, however, it is as a rule inflected into -i (- i ). Ex. : 

jommhdn “ Looker ” (Indr. 99 ) 

kaUsa-ni karanahdn “ Causer of trouble ” (Ibid. 38). 

The noun of agency is generally construed as a substantive, viz., with the genitive. In 
the following example from Yog., it seems to be exceptionally used as a verb, viz., govern- 
ing the accusative case : 

hita-nax Jcaranahari “ hitakarini ” (Yog. ii, 50). 

In the same MS. Yog., beside -anahara, we meet also with the terminations : (-anahara), 
anahara , anhdra , which are the intermediate forms between the former and Modern Gujarati 
mb a. In Up., after vocalic roots, we have also : - nJicira, - ndhra , - nara , as in ; 
denJmra Up. 268, from the verbal root de , 
hindhru, Ivmdru Up. 101, f rom the verbal root hu. 

I explain the termination - anahara as having arisen from a contraction of the genitive 
omiof the infinitive in -ana with the noun Mm, meaning “Doer”. Thus from 
Apabhr^a ydlanaha Mm ‘‘Causer of protection”, we have pdlamhdra “Protector” 
ye ision of Jc, quite in the same way as from Apabhram^a * maha Jcdraii (see § S3, 

i *s sufficient to show that milava is practically considered as a substantive. 

44 MS ,\jipana. 
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and cf. Pischel's Prakr. Gramm., § 434) we have makaraii " My The same may be shown 
to be the case with the cognate vernaculars. Thus the termination -aneharau, -anehara, 
which is co mm on to Braja and High Hindi, is from * -a«ahi hara, namely from the oblique- 
genitive in -ahi, which is peculiar of the above-mentioned dialects. Ex. : 

Ap. * clharanahi karaii > * dharamhi (Jo) draii > * dhurandihdraii > Braja dhamneharau. 
To the same oblique-genitive in -ahi is to be traced the termination -anevdlau, -anevdla, 
which also occurs in both Braja and High Hindi, the only difference being in li being 
elided, instead of transposed, and v being inserted to avoid hiatus. Ex. : 

Ap. * cha l janahi karaii > * chadanearaii > Braja chddanevurau > chdianevala u. 

Insertion of euphonic v likewise took place in Marwari, which possesses two forms of 
the noun of agency, to wit : -a>>dvdlo and -avdvcVp, the former from the infinitive in -am 7 ), 
and the latter from the infinitive in -aval. 

§ | ? 6- The passive voice is formed by adding ij, i (y) to the root. The former of the 
two affixes is by far the less common in use, it being chiefly confined to the three verbs 
karavau. devau and levau and to a few other cases ; but it seems to be the older, and it is 
possibly from it that the latter has derived. In the materials hitherto available for the 
Apabhramga, the passive affix ijj is the only occurring, and even in the Prdkrta-PairgaJa, 
where ijj is turned into ij (see Introduction), no traces are found of the affix i. The only 
exception I know of, would be made by pdviai (=Skt. prdpyate, Siddhahem., iv, 366), 
provided it is from * pdviai. The absence of passives in -ia : . in the Apabhram ?a is the best 
argument in favour of my viewing the i(y) affix of the Old Western Rajasthani as having 
arisen from ijj > ij, and therefore having no connection with the i affix of Caurasem and 
Magadhi. We have seen that in Old Western Rijasthini j is not unfrequently changed to y 
(§ 22), and in the terminations of the precative : aje > aye ; ajo > ayo (§ 120), we have 
an illustration which is very analogous to the ija'i > iya'i of the passive. Possibly, at the 
time of y being substituted for j in the writing, there was not a great difference in the 
pronunciation of the two sounds, and afterwards y came to loose its force as a 
consonant and to be employed much in the same function of the yagruti of Jaina 
Prakrit, This explains how the 3rd sing, present passive termination -iyai was curtailed 
into -ii, y having lost its force and a being absorbed by the preceding i (Cf. § 17). 
No doubt MSS. often write -iy, when they mean -ij, and so it is not always possible safely 
to distinguish one termination from the other. Adi 0. optionally shortens i to i. 

Modern Gujarati has i only in -ie, a 3rd sing, present passiie form which is used 
in a reflexive sense as a substitute for the 1st plur, active (see §§ 117, 137), and in all 
other cases substitutes the potential passive in d (§ 140). Modern Marwari has ij. 

§ 137. From the passive root in ij, i(.y), various tenses are formed by the same 
terminations as in the regular active voice. Three tenses are evidenced, viz. , present, 
future, and present participle. 

Examples of the present passive are ; 

1 in -tja'i : 

kijaii Mu., P., AdiC. < Ap. kijjdi < Skt. kriyate 

dijdi Mu., P. 488 < Ap. dijjai < Skt. diyate 

Uja'i Mu., Kal. 18, Adi. 11, Pr. 3 < Ap. lijjdi < Skt. Hiyate 

pija'i Up. 96 < Ap. pijjaii < Skt. piyate 

kahija'i Adi. C. < Ap. kahijja'i < Skt. kathyate 

pamijdi Cal. 80 < Ap. pdvijja'i < Skt. prdpyate 
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bhogavijai Yog., iv, 69. 
mukijai P. 525. 

In the two following, we have -dj, -aj from Ap. -ajj : 
l-hijdi Bh. 7 (Of. kUjcdi, § 139) < Ap. khajjai < Skt. khddyate 
nipajdi F 535 < Ap. nipp'ajjai < Skt, nUpadyate 

2 iii -iytii (-id 0 * 

diyai, liyai P. < dijai, Itjai (See the foregoing paragraph) 
harlydi P. 590, Cra., Dd. 5 < karijdi < Ap. karijjdi < Skt. kriyate 
kahlydi Cra., F 627 < kahijdi (See the foregoing paragraph) 
jalya'i P. 590, 617 < jaijdi < Ap .jaijjai < Skt. *ydyate “ Itur ” 
joint Adi C. < joijdi <Ap. joijjdi < Skt. *dyotyate “ Videtur 
ganiyai Adi. 32 
bhaniydi F 663, 55 
rxmiydi P. 244. 

3 in -ii : 

hard Bh. 32, Indr. 4 < kari{y)cti (§ 17) < karijdi 
dharii Bh. 7 < dhari(y)ai < dharijai 

kdhii F 715, i, 10 « Da 9 . iv 

jdsui Bh. 93 kardvii F 722. 

As already stated § 136, Adi C\ often has -idu Ex. : mdriai , joidi 9 kaUdi } pujidi , for 
mdri(y)di, joi(y)di etc. A passive, in which the original y element is no longer visible, 
dism (P. 185, 479) , from Apabhram^a disai < Skt. drgyate. 

Ihe passive compound present is formed by the addition of chai in the same 
as the active (§ 118). Ex. : kdhidi ckdi (Adi C.) 

In the MSS, I have seen, I have found evidence only of the 3rd person 
and plural of the present passive. The former is of course much more common, 
it is employed in a variety of meanings, and quite often construed impersonally 
substitution for all persons. It is used in the potential meaning in : 
jipii sukhi kari ‘‘Can be easily subdued ” (Indr. 71) 
e Max -ni syd kariydi “ What can he done with this glass % 99 (Dd. 5) ; 
in the imperative meaning in : 

have# chajijdi gima “ Let us now leave [this] village ” (Qal. 12) 
kijdi para-gkari Mma “ Let us serve in a stranger’s house (Ibid. ) ; 
in the conditional meaning in : 
jima samuira-ml purva-nefi paryantai jhusiro (lov°mn) mdkiydi anai teha-ni samite 
paeMma-disi mukiydi “ As, if one were to throw a yoke into the Eastern end of the 

Ocean, and the peg thereof into the Western quarter ” (Dd. 8) ; 

in the gerundive meaning in : 

’Syii cMUi What should be abandoned ? ” (Pr. 2). 
sya dhyaii K What should be meditated upon ? ” (Ibid. 19). 

In the two examples quoted above to illustrate the imperative meaning, we have 
a clear instance of how the impersonal passive may be used in substitution for the 1st 
person plural. Take two other examples from P . : 

eka jiva dptydi prabMti [We] shall deliver [to you] a [living] being [every] 

morning ” (P. 405 ) 
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calm jaiyai “ Come, let us go ! 55 (P. 617) 

Now, this employment of the impersonal passive to give the meaning of the 1st 
plural of the active, is particularly important inasmuch as it is therefrom that the 
hitherto unexplained Gujarati termination for the 1st plural present indicative (see § 117) 
has originated. Only contract dpiydi into apie in the last-hut-one quotation above, 
and vou will practically see how easily Gujarati could substitute the impersonal passive 
for the 1st plural of the present active. Probably, the chief reason that lead to the 
substitution is the necessity of establishing a visible distinction between the terminations 
of the 1st and 2nd persons plural, which in Old Western Rajasthani differ only in that 
the former is nasalized and the latter not, and which in Modern Gujarati, if they were 
both regularly contracted into -o, could no more be distinguished from one another. 
It is out of the same reason, I think, that Marwari contracts -aS into -I (§§ 11 (5), 11 Os 
and Gujarati for the 1st person plural of the future employs the weak form -a instead 
of the strong *-o. 

Examples of the Old Western Rajasthani impersonal passive, used in substitution 

for other persons than the 1st plural, are : 

mmiyai duti divasa ndi rati “ I indulge in game day and night *'* (P. 244) 
sm karhydi MM jatyai havdi What am I to do [and] where am I to go now 1 

(P 590) 

te dMrata-ndi diydi dikha “ To that rascal [he] gives the initiation ’ (P.280) 
dekhi sasaii diydi balm gali “ Having seen the hare, [the lion] reviles [him] 

much ” (P. 407) 

tedi Bla diydi chdi msm “ Having summoned the camel, [they] honour [him] 
(P. 479). 

§ 138. Examples of the future passive are : 

1 hi ij • 

hi j as I “ It will be done ” (Adi C.) 
jaijasi “ Ibitur ” {Ibid.) 
lijisydi ;c It will be taken ” {Ibid)) 

2 in i : 

IcaJiisydi , Jcahisii ce It will be said " (P 555, Ora,) 
boli-sit “ It will be told ” (Dag. V, 100) 
vahhanisydi “ It will be described (Qra ) 
pardbhavisiu cc You will be overcome (Up, lb) 
pamisydl £C They w r ill he obtained ' 9 (Sast 96). 

In the two examples following the 3rd singular form is used in the impersonal 
construction, quite in the same way as the 3rd singular present passive . 
marisii “ [Every one] shall have to die 5 (Up. 205) 

trim* hima jMsii hahaii " O uncle ! tell [us] how we shah live ! ” (R 383) 

§ 139. Examples of the present participle passive are . 


lijataii “ Being taken ” (Sast. 55) 
sevijata'i “ Being attended upon (Adi C.) 
•pijataii hutau i( Being drunk ” (Up. 96) 
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The following is in aj, from Apabhramya ajj : 

khajaii ‘‘ Being eaten up ’’ < Ap. *khajjanti (=Skt. khudyamand) 

2 in i : 

amlokitu ££ Being gazed upon ” (Indr. 36) 

jdhUan limit *• Being known ” (Sast. 81) 

mhhitu hutu “ Being fully surrounded by . . . ” (Dag. X) 

pllitu ££ Being tormented ” (Yog, ii, 79) 

mdriiu Mtu £ * Being beaten (Yog. ii, 26) 

musitaii ££ Being stolen ” (Sast.. 5) 

A survival of the present participle passive in Gujarati is joitu, from jolt < 0W1: 
jolydi < joijai (See § 137) 

§ 140. The potential passive has since long been recognized as a causative that 
ha.- assumed a reflexive or passive meaning. See the arguments and illustrations 
produced by Dr. Hoemle, § 484 of his Qaudian Grammar . In Old Western Rajasthani, the 
potential passive root is obtained by adding d to the root of the active verb, and it h 
conjugated in exactly the same way as the latter. An important feature of this passive 
is that it generally implies a potential sense, though in the course of time it has gone 
gradually loosing its original peculiar meaning, and nowadays Gujarati employs it simply 
in the ordinary passive sense. The development of the potential meaning from the 
causative may be explained easily, and is well illustrated by the example following : 

cheiarai ndhi parihd-nau jdna (Adi C.) cc He, who is skilled in the art of testing 
[gold], does not allow himself to be deceived [by brass] > . . cannot be deceived [bybiass].” 
Other illustrations of the use of the potential passive in Old Western Rajasthani are : 
Present ; samudra panii dohilu purai “ The sea can difficultly be filled with water 
(Indr. 62) 

sarva pdpa-mala-tlwki muled l C£ [They] can be (or are) released from all impurity 
of sin 5 ' (F 576, 67) 

tumko abkafa[y]a ~mshi kakivdya tc You are reckoned amongst [those animals, whose 
flesh] is not to be eaten ” (P. 493) 

ikni garadhaii na[vi] ha mi mina c£ [He] has grown old and can no [longer] kill 
fishes (P. 379), in which last example handi is used impersonally, much after the way 
of the passive proper. 

Future ; naraha-rupiy[a] vaigvdnara-maM paedisi “ [Thou] wilt be roasted in 
the fire of hell ” (Indr. 76) 

Present participle ; visaya-sukha dja-i laga'i mukdta nath'l ££ Sensual enjoyments 
cannot yet be discarded ’* (Indr. 10). 

* 141. Causals may be divided into four classes, to wit ; 

l. Causals formed by lengthening the radical vowel. Loo king at their general 
meaning, these would he better called ‘‘transitives”, but, since they have originated 
from the Sanskrit habit of lengthening the radical vowel to form the causal, terming 
them as causals is more correct from the point of view of historical grammar. 

They are formed from intransitives. Ex : 

Mr,* “ Lays down” (Adi C.), from utardi “ Alights ” 
pidai “ Throws down ” (Up. 180, Dd. 2), from paddi “ Falls.” 

( To be continued . ) 
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BAUDDHA VESTIGES IN KANCHIPURA 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M. A.; TRIVANDRUM. 

Kaiichipura ( Conjee varam) is one of the seven most ancient and famous cities of 
India ; it is mentioned in the MciTiabhashya, of Patanjali, whose age is placed by scholars 
somewhere about the middle of the 4th century before the Christian era. Besides being 
remarkable as a beautiful city, Kaiichipura was always a great seat of learning. In it dwelt 
men of various religious persuasions and schools of different systems of philosophies. The 
Vedie professors lived side by side with the professors of non-Vedic philosophies, such as 
the Jaina and the Bauddha. That all these religions were equally treated by the ancient 
kino-s may be inferred from the fact that the early Pallava rulers of the Tondai-maudalam 
assumed such names as Buddhavarman, Skandavarman and Paramesvaravarman -names 
which perhaps indicated the sects to which they individually belonged. We are at present 
concerned with the period of Bauddha dominaney at Kaiichipura, and therefore let us 
confine our attention to Buddhism and the Bauddha vestiges found in and around 

Kaiichipura. , 

Yuan Chwang states that, when he visited Kan-chi-pu-lo (Kaiichipura). it was about 

thirty li in circuit. “ The region had a rich fertile soil ; it abounded in fruits and flowers and 
yielded precious substances. The people were courageous, thoroughly trustworthy, and 
public-spirited, and they esteemed great learning ; in their written and spoken language 
they differed from ‘ Mid-India. 5 There were more than 100 Buddhist monasteries with above 
10,000 Brethren all of the Sthavira School. The Deva Temples were 80, and the majority 
belonged to the Digambaras. This country had been frequently visited by the Buddha, and 
kim>- Asoka had erected topes at the various spots where the Buddha had preached^ an 
admitted members into his order. The capital [Kaiichipura, of the Ta-lo-pi-tu or Dravida 
country] was the birth-place of Dharmapala Pusa 1 , who was the eldest son of the high 

official of the city Not far from the south of the capital was a large 

monastery which was a rendezvous for the most eminent men of the country. It had an 
Asoka tope above 100 feet high, where the Buddha had once defeated Tirthakas by preach- 
ino-, and had received many into his communion. Near it were traces of a sitting-place 
and exercise-walk of the four Past Buddhas ”2 Thus we gather from the testimony of this 

eye-witness that Kaiichipura not only had a large Buddha population but many places of 

public worship in the 7th century A. D. 

The statements of the Chinese pilgrim are borne out by the descriptions we meet with 
in the Manimekhalai, one of the five famous epic poems of the Tamil Classic Period, be 
are here told that the heroine Manimekhalai was advised by her grandfather to assume the 
form of a voung monk and to seek instruction in their respecthe p i osop es xom 
learned in the Vaidika, 'Saiva, Vaishnava, Ajivaka, Nirgrantha, Sankhya, Vaiseshika an 
Lokayatika religions at Kaiichipura, and to embrace that one w ic sa is e 
While there, she visited the Buddhist Chaitya erected by Kilh, a Cho]a prince. On er 
arrival being made known to the then reigning king of Kanchi, he pai a '" 1S1 06 

all his ministers and showed her the grove and tank which he had cause . o e ma 
imitation of those in the island of Mauipallavam; and at her request the king erected a sea 
for Buddha and temples for the goddesses D ipa-tilakai and Mauiim-khalai. _ 

1 He was a Hinayanist monk, who appears to have been ^Chwang 

went to N. India. He was a professor in the famous University of Nalanda at tlie time iu 

visited that place. 

2 Watter’s Translation , Vol . II., p, 226. 
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That the Bauddhas were in existence at Kaiichi in the days of the Saiva saint Tirujfiana. 
sambandha, that is, in the middle of the seventh century A. D. appears to be certain* 
for he refers to them by the names Bodhiyar (the worshippers of the bodhi tree) Thera*. a> 
also by the description of their monks as the wearers of mats for their garments. 

Then again there is the tradition that Sankaracharya, the great Vedantie teacher, van- 
quished the Bauddhas in a religious wrangle and drove them out of Kahchi. A similar tradi- 
tion exists in connection with the Jaina priest Akalaiika, who is said to have challenged 
before king Himasitala of Kahchi the Bauddhas residing in that city to a religion 
dispute, and to have won a complete victory over them. Thus a large number of account*, 
both historical and legendary, exists in proof of the predominance of the Baudclha influence 
and the existence of Bauddha places and objects of worship in Kanchipura, even so late 
as the 9th century A. D. 

The question thus naturally arises, that while the Jaina temples are still in existence, 
what became of the places and objects of worship of the Bauddhas ? Modern scholars, 
who have written on the antiquities of Kanchipura, the Pallava supremacy in Kahchi. and 
on other similar subjects, have all uniformly deplored the paucity of sculptural and archi- 
tectural materials to corroborate the truth of the statements made by Yuan Chwang and 
others concerning the Bauddha occupation of Conjeevaram. It may be stated without 
fear of contradiction that most of these authors have done little or nothing in the direction 
of tracing vestiges of Buddhism in Kahchipura. Unfortunately the official archaeologists do 
not also appear to have paid that amount of attention which this most interesting place 
deserves. In the course of a twelve hours active search, 1 came upon no less than 
five images of Buddha within a radius of half a mile from the famous temple of Kamakshidevi. 
I was also told that two other megalithic images of Buddha lie buried in a garden adjoining 
the same temple. I give below, a short description of the images and the places where 
they are found. 

The first and the most remarkable of these five figures is a standing image of 
Buddha Fig. I. It is found in the first pralcara of the Kamakshidevi’ s temple, at the place 
marked A on the ground plan of that temple, a sketch of which is separately given. The 
total height of the image, including the pedestal, is 7 feet 10 inches, and the detailed 
measurements are as follows : — 


Height of the image without the pedestal, 

7 feet. 

Height of the pedestal alone, ... 

... 10 inches. 

Width across the shoulders, 

2 feet. 

Length of the face, 

9 inches. 3 

Breadth of the face, 

... ... 8 inches. 

Height of the neck, 

2\ inches. 


Its two hands are broken ; wherefore it is not possible to state definitely what they 
carried; presumably the right hand was held in the abhaya pose and the left earned 
an alms-bowl. The nose of the image is much worn ; otherwise the image is in an 
excellent state of preservation. The long flowing robes descending from the left hand and 
the folds of the same over the right thigh are exquisitely worked out. The present position 
of the image with respect to the temple of Kamakshi can be explained by two plausible 
hypotheses, namely, (1) that the image did certainly occupy some important place in the 
very temple itself; or (2) that it was brought in there by some one for safe custody. 
Let us consider the second hypothesis first, for, if its untenability is proved the possibility 
of the first becomes patent. If it is to be believed that the huge stone image was 

s Hence it js evident that the image is made according to the uttama-dasa-tala measure. See Ap- 
pendix B, in my “ Elements of Hindu Iconography,” Vol. I. 




1. Central Shrine of the Kainakshi Temple. 
3. Bhangaru-Kamakshi Shrine. 

5. Sarasvati Shrine. 

7. Palliyarai (Bed-room). 

9. Sculptured Mandapa. 

11. Kitchen. 

13. Kottay-mandapa. 

15. Garden. 

17. Flag-Staff. 

19. Dhvaj arohanamandapa. 


2. Shrine of the Utsava-Vigraha. 
4. Saiikaracharya Shrine. 

6. Store-room. 

8. Tank. 

10. Siva Shrine. 

12. Kavaratri-mandapa. 

14. Temple Office. 

16. Well. 

15. Bali-pitha. 

20. Kuttu-mandapa. 


21. Vishnu Shrine in three storeys. 


Sketch Plan of the Temple of KaMakshIdevi at Conjeeyekam. {Indian Antiquary, 
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Pig. 3. Found in a garden adjoining the Kam&kshidevi 
Temple. Height about 5' 6". 





Fig. 4. Found in the Karukkil-amarnda-amman Temple, 
Height about 2' (5". 
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sited in its present position by some well-intentioned man. the questions which remain 
to be answered are (1) where could it have lain before it was brought into the temple \ 
(2) a man of what religious persuasion could have brought it in ? It may have been 
at some distance from the temple, or near it, or within its compound. In the first 
cases, it must indeed hav 3 been a herculean task to have carried the i ni age, weighing 
some tons, over a long distance and lifted it to a height of about seven feet in order to 
deposit it in its present position. In its transit into the temple no less than two or three 
ateways have to be crossed. And why, after all, should it have been taken in ? If it was 
preservation, it could have been set up in a well-illuminated place in, say, the outer- 
most prakdra , which would not have involved so much trouble and labour as carrying it to 
&e innermost place of the temple. On the other hand, it is easier to believe that the 
re> was in some place very near its present position and was removed from its original 
seat and just set down where it is at present. 

Again, who was the person who took the trouble to put the image into the innermost 
rrakara of the temple, a Hindu or a Buddhist ? If it was a Hindu who removed it into 
the temple and was so considerate towards this image, why did he not extend his sympathy 
towards the other images lying near the temple? It is quite unlikely that a Hindu 
would have taken all the trouble to have brought the image for safe custody in a Hindu 
temple. On the other hand, he could have easily removed it from some important place 
occupied by it in the same temple and placed it in its present position. If, on the other 
and, it is to be said that a Buddhist brought it from outside and deposited it in the Hindu 
aple, that would be a patent absurdity, for no Hindu would allow a Buddhist to place a 
addha image in safe custody in his temple. Thus then it is impossible that the image 
; lying outside the Hindu temple of Kamakshi and brought into it for safe custody; 
tier, the probability is that the temple itself or at least a portion of it was a Buddhistic 
The temple of Kamakshi was, in all probability, originally a temple of Taradevi and, 
with many other temples of alien faith, converted into a Hindu temple in later times. 

The second image, whose head is broken and lost, is found in the second prakdra. It 
* covered with debris and with some trouble the image was unearthed for photographing. 

; position is marked B on the ground plan of the temple. Both the hands of the image 
on its lap in the yoga-mudra pose. See Tig. 2. 

The third image is to be found in a garden situated near the temple of KamaksL idevi. 
is also seated in the yoga attitude, with the hands in the yoga-mudrd pose. The jvala 
i head, the upper cloth and other minor features declare it to be an image of Buddha , 
heard that in the same garden there are lying buried two more very large seated images 
Buddha. It would be interesting if these could he excavated and exposed by the 
oh geological Department. See Tig. 3. 

The fourth and the fifth images are kept in safe custody in the Karukkii-amamda- 
an temple on the way to Vishnu-Kanchi. I was told that a pious man collected all 
e images lying round this goddess’s temple and set them up in their present position. It 
worshipped now by the Hindus who visit the temple. One of these has its right hand in 
e bhusparsa-mu^rd, while the two hands of the other are in the ydga-mudrd attitude. 
Figs. 4 and 5. 

I am inclined to believe that if a vigourous aud earnest search for more Bauddha 
stiges is made, manv more pieces of sculpture and architecture are likely to be discovered, 
■is to be hoped that the enthusiastic and energetic Archaeologist with the Government 
Madras will turn his attention to this interesting field of investigation. 
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SOME KEMARKS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE UPANISHADS 
BY ROBERT ZIMMERMANN, S. J., BOMBAY. 

It has become almost a common place with scholars that it is next to if xxot 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory chronology of the Upanishads. Even P Max Miill^ 
whose genius seldom felt baffled at a question, says: “ Though it is easy to se ^ 
these Upanishads belong to very different periods of Indian thought, any attempTtofe 
their relative age seems to me for the present almost hopeless. ”i A. Barth 2 and A 
Gough 3 speak nearly in the same strain. And yet as early as 1852 Albrecht Weber had* 
with reference to the whole Sanskrit literature, expressed the hope of establishing an inte & \ 
relative chronology— “the only chronology that is possible,”— though the inquiry 6 it' 
the same might be completely checked for a lengthened period. < This was only too hue 
at a time when a great many of the Upanishads were known to European scholars merel * 
by their titles, and every year added not a few new names to the “canon” of thh 
section of sacred literature. Acting upon the principle of internal chronology, L VOn 
Schroeder 5 classed the Atharvaveda Upanishads in three roughly outlined categories ° 
Any attempt, indeed, at constructing an absolute historical chronology would in most 
cases be doomed to fail from the very outset for want of external historical data Nor 
are we, in general, to expect external data even for a relative chronology. We are thus 
thrown back upon internal criteria, such as grammar, style, metre, ideas religious and 
philosophical, quotations from one another, a.s.f. Keeping then within the limits oi 
possibility,— that is to say, aiming for the time only at internal relative chronology— the 
question is not whether we can, but how we are to arrive at the result desired. In’other ! 
words, the problem reduces itself to a question of the proper critical method. And, indeed 
it would seem extremely strange, if in the whole compass of Upanishad literature, we were no! 1 
to find a footing from which to get on to some historical ground, in order to deter min e the 
absolute age of a good many, if not all, Upanishads with satisfactory certainty and accur- 
acy. Some of these principles have been hinted at by E. W. Hopkins 9 with reference to 
the different classes of sacred literature, and have been applied, in a few cases, by 
P. Deussenh True, it must be frankly admitted that one or other internal criterion applied 
by itself alone may lead to no, or even contradictory, results ; thus, M. Muller 3 and P. 
Deussen 9 have come to different conclusions about the age of the Maitrayana Upanishad. » 
But if we take them collectively and, in case of diverging results, balance their respective 
weight against one another, these criteria ought to be the proper means of ascertaining 
hat has been, and, m all likeliho od, will ever be denied to a more direct way of research, : 

^ Sacred, Books of the East, V ol. I, p, LXIX. 

p. 1 87-188 Indla by A ‘ Barth - Authorised Translation by Rev. F. Wood, London 1906, 

GoughAL^ ;,! Trifd Ed°{ London m03 W pNlIff/ nCi;eni Indian Meta P h V sics - By Archibald Edward 

5 jndi^LtiteLZru^Tn f* ^ff^.^'^geschichie. Berlin 1852, pp. hi and 6. 

1889, p. 191. u ur m hwtonscher JJJntioicJclung, Von Dr. Leopold von Schroeder, Leipzig 

7 ^he Religions of I?idia by Edward Washburn Hopkins Boston 0 894-1 -nn 8 4 
lessor ‘ ^ Dr. Paul Deussen, Pro- ; 

S. B. E. Vol. XV, p. xlvii. 

10 Sechzig Upanishad' s p. 3 1 2 . 

teaching of °the ° ]de ^ Upanishads we are to distinguish between the original 

tenet deposited in the verwirm fv, Crwn * r . 0m one S enera tion to another and the final wording of the 
matter of course, be a seem ™ f la ?* U ® Cri P ts we ^ a PP en to have. In such cases the result will, as a 
has come down to us. g y contradictory one, the contents being older than the form in which it 
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Chronological data of the Mahin&rayana-Upanishad. 

The method propounded above has already to some extent been applied to the 
dnar ay a na- Up anishad, the results of the inquiry into the quotations from other texts, 
and into the thoughts -which make up its contents, being published elsewhere. 11 

In the following we proceed to examine the condition of metre in the same text. A 
further instalment may contain some remarks upon the grammar of the Upanishad 
and draw the final conclusion concerning its absolute and relative position in literary 
history. 

The lines of the Mahdndrdyana-Upanishid (MXU) belong either to the ImhiubJi- 
jagati or the anushlubh-gdyalri family. The two types are to be examined separatelv ’ 

1. The Lines of the TrisMubh-Jagati Family. 

There are to be considered about 50 padas in all ; l 1 abe. 2 e cl. 3 G • 2 3 c- 

10. 5, 7 ; 13. 2 ; ; all the padas of 16. 4 except d, 7 ; 17, 6 ; % 5tr^ r ''TH ; : 22 1 

rFraf, ‘-ITT 3 ; 23. 1 ; ^#7.° Among this number are not counted those lines which 

either without change, or in a corrupt state, have been taken from the Samhitds, the 
Brahmanus, or the avowedly older Upanishads. The line 10. 5 has been included, though 
it be also in Kaivalya-Up anishad 2 be, 3 ab, because there is good reason to believe that 
, _< it has been taken from the MNU.« Moreover we comprise in our list the line fragments 
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11 or 12 syllables, scattered over khan-las 13. 22. 23. Cases that, for some reason or 
another, appear doubtful have been omitted. 

Now it is a well-known fact that the Vedie trUhtubh-jagati line has, roughly spea king , 1 -* 
developed into the indravajrd ( upendravajrd ) and the vamsastha ( indravamd ) of the 
<s classic 13 period of literature. Their forms are ; 
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vamsastha (indravamsa). . . 
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11 Die Quellen der Makdnd rdyana- Upanisad und das Verhdltnis der verschiedenen Rezensionen zu 
einctnder von Dr. Robert Zimmermami. Leipzig 1913. (Berlin Dissertation*. 

12 The quotations in this essay refer to the kkanSas and mantras of the Atharva.ia- Recension of the 
MXU., published by Col. G. A. Jacob. Bombay 1SSS. B. S. S. XXXV. 

13 See “ Die Quellen . . . ’* p. 40 f . 

14 For further information on the shape of Vedie and classic metres and the change of the former 
into the latter see: ZDM G, XXXV T p. 181 ff: Bemerhungen zur Theorie des CloTca, von H. Oldenberg ; 
ZDMG, XXXVII, p. 54 ff : Das altindische Ahhydna mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das Suparpidkhy rna, 
by the same ; ZDMG. XXXVIII p. 590 ff : Ueber die Entwicldung der indischen Jleirih in nachvedischer 
Zeit , von Hermann Jacobi ; Indische Studien , Vol. XVII, p. 442 ff : Zur Lehre vorn, Cloha von Hermann 
Jacobi ; Gurup uj dhauynud i, Leipzig 1896, p. 50 ff : Ueber den felolca im Alakdbhdrata, by the same ; 
p 9 ff: Hermann Oldenberg, Zur Chronologic der indischen Metrik ; Die Tris tub h- Jagati Familie. Hire 
rhythmische Beschaffenheit und Entwicldung , von Dr. Richard Kiihnau, Gottingen 1SS6, p. 27 ff. 

15 In this essay we use the word 6 ‘ classic ” instead of “artificial” as a designation of the later 
non-vedic literature. 
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Tie distinctive features, then, of the trishfubh (jngati)~Ts co 
indravajra (vanUaMa) type are, besides the more or less changeableT^ 601 ■ ^ fhe 
P £dal0 > fir3t the existence of the caesura and its position after the fourth Cf the 

and second the number of malms of the syllables 5, 6 and 7 if th ** SyIJab,e » 
fourth, or of the syllables 6, 7, and 8, if the caesura occurs after ?, ^ 

order to fix the chronological position of a book with the help of metre we h h 8 ^ 8, In 
to inquire into these characteristics, since they show whether the writ - ^ lerefore > 

course his verse according to the form then in vogue- wrote closer tnTiT^ 0111118 * 
classic iDeriod. " t-tie vedic or % 

[To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


Shand \ r . 


Dr. E. Hulfzseh has given a very interesting note 
(a? 2 te. Vol. XLIV, p. 195) on the words shandy and 
shindy. He quite correctly derives shandy from 
the Tamil word sandai, a weekly market. But in 
giving samdhci as the Sanskrit original of the Tamil 
tandai he does not seem to be quite correct. The 
other Dravidian languages have likewise the same 
word m a slightly modified form for a weekly 
market. Cf. Telugu santa and Kannada saute. The 
old grammars of the Kannada language derive 
the word sante from the Sanskrit samsthd and not 
samdhct, 

Sutra 257 of the Sabdamamdarpa,ia, a Kannada 

rr?r r posed iu ab ° ut a - d - ^o, 

that stha of Sanskrit words becomes ta in Kannada 

ta-TO. 

<rn.au, 


The Karndtalca-Sabddnuidsana, a tm, m 

written in A. D. 1604, makes a similar S £TT 
n sutra 149 which runs thus 6tt ®* 

Sutram ]| Sasthi. 

Vmik\\ sakSrasya bahulam lub bhavaii 
tnakare pare. 

Praydgal i|| aaihnhe=sa n te t sthana=taua, sthifc 

v .7. ! t ?’n Sthai;f}ila=:ta,1?,iaa ’ avast he=avate. 

ya lya J| . eka-pada-vishayam idam | yatra 
sthani-nimittS bhinna-pada-gate na tatia 
kpabU ambhas . hutanam, sarasthaiam 
lty-adau tad-abh&vat || * 

We have therefore to take scuhsthd as the Sanskrit 
eqmvalent of the Tamil sandai, the Telugu 
and the Kannada santc. The occurrence of sonant* 
in Tamil in place of the surds of the sister lan- 
guages is a well-known dialectic peculiarity. Sam- 
tha is certainly a more appropriate word for a 
weekly market than samdhci. 

R. Narasimhachar. 

Bangalore, 

19 th October , 1914. 


AN EARLY METHOD OF EXTRADITION 
IN INDIA. 

them ^ ° f Mahim that 

relating it DomlJ Al ^ bei “ g 0verhea ^ 

to S WS and some °^ers went 

to the place and Sacrificed 3 On i , , 


notes and queries. 


Inhabitant of Bombay, is sent to the Inquisition 
a, which proceedings will discourage the In- 
habitants. Wherefore the Generali is desired to 
issue a proclamation to reclaim him, and if not 
restored in 20 days, no Roman Catholic Worship to 
e a owed m the Island. ” Bombay General Letter 
0 e Court of Directors dated 17 March 1707. 
(Bombay Abstracts 1-78 J. 

R. C. Temple. 


is On ~ — R. c. Temple. 

■. vu ciie 'varieties of — 

^BerS^p He^mdenb^g 

J P * 13 48 and the same ZDMG XXXVII ^' p 55 textgeschicUlic7ie FroU P' 
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' ' chaste and dutiful, requested Yama, the god of 

, ... ’ r '«*„ death, and succeeded in securing from him the 

^ life of her husband Satyawan. As the prince 


Vad or the Banian tree — A prince named 
Satyawan died of snakebite under the Vad 
tree. His wife named Savitri, who was very 
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Satyawan. returned from the jaws of death 
under the Vad tree, this tree was specialty 
worshipped by her, and it is therefore believed 
that Savitri has ever since then been responsi- 
ble for the practice of worshipping the Vad 
tree by women for the purpose of securing a 
long life to their husbands. 1 It is also believed 
that the god Vishnu takes shelter under the 
Vad at the time of the general destruction of 
the world. The worship of this tree is 
similar to that of the other deities, and women 
take turns around it at the close of the worship 
or puja.- 

The Tulsi plant is worshipped daily by the 
Hindus in general, and women in particular, bv 
keeping the plant near their houses. The god 
Vishnu is worshipped particularly by the leaf 
of this plant. 2 The Tulsi plant is considered 
by the people to represent the goddess Luxmi, 
the wife o’f Vishnu. Hindu women will not 
take their meals before worshipping the Tulsi 
plant daily in the morning. It is also said that 
the god Vishnu, in his eighth incarnation called 
Krishna, had loved Vrunda, the wife of a 
demon. After her death she was burnt, but 
on her burning ground there grew the Tulsi 
plant. As Krishna loved Vrunda very dearly, 
he began to love this plant also, and hence 
the image of Bal Krishna, or the god Vishnu, 
is married to this plant every year on the 12th 
day of the bright half 0 f Kdrtilc (November). 2 
As it is also believed that the god Vish nu 
resides in the Tulsi plant, the worship of this 
is equivalent to the worship of the god 


Besides the above mentioned trees, the Palus 
(Butea f rondosa) , the B el, a tree sacred to god 
Shiva, and the 'Shami (Prosopis spicigera), a 


tee sacred to god 0.„p,„, tte so „ of Shiva, 
are considered to be holy by the Hindus. 2 

A common custom among Hindus is for a 
person who ha s lost his two wives and wishes 
to marry a third, to be first married to a Rui 
plant, and then to the actual bride. His marri- 
age with the Rui plant j s considered a s a third 
marriage. After the marriage, the Rui plant 
is cut down and buried, and thus the marriage 
with the third bride is considered to be a fourth 
marriage. The marriage with the Rui plant 
has been adopted in the belief that the third 
wife is sure to die unless the spirit of the 
deceased is made to enter the Rui plant. 2 

When a girl is born under the influence of 
inauspicious planets which, may be harmful to 
her husband, she is first married to a tree or 
an earthen pot, and then to the bridegroom. 
The marriage with the earthen pot is called 
Kumbhavivdha , or the pot-wedding. It i s 
believed that, by observing this practice, the 
danger to her husband is avoided. The danger 
passes to the tree to which she is first married.” 

Among the lower classes in the Thana Dis- 
trict 8 a poor man unable to marry owing to his 
poverty is first married to a Rui plant and 
then to a widow. This marriage with a widow 
is called pat lavane . This remarriage of a 
widow among the lower classes is generally 
performed at night, and under an old mango tree. 

It is never performed in the house. A widow 
who has remarried cannot take part in any 
auspicious ceremony such as a marriao-e, etc. 8 

At Vankavli in the Ratnagiri District there 
is a custom among the low class Hindus of a 
woman who has lost her second husband and 
wishes to marry for the third time, first 
marrying a cock, i.e. y she takes the cock in her 
arms at the time of her marriage with the third 
husband. 9 

Persons who have no children make a vow to 
Khandoba at Jejuri that the firstborn, male or 
female, shall be offered to him. The females, 
offered in fulfilment of such vows are called 



1 f io S4heb Shelfee, Kolhapur. 2 School Master, Mitbav, Ratnagiri. 

School Master, Dahanu, Thana. 4 School Master, Ubhadanda, Ratnagiri. 

School Master, Devgad, Ratnagiri. 6 School Master, Mitbav, Ratnagiri. 

School Master, Khopoli, Kolaba. 8 School Master, Edwan, Thana. 

9 School Master, Vankavli, Ratnagiri. 
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Muralis. They are married to the god Khan- 
doba, and have to earn their livelihood by 
begging in villages. A male child thus offered 
to the god is called a Vaghya , 1 

There is a custom of offering children to the 
deities Yallamma and Khandoba in fulfilment of 
tw, child, m child 
is taken to tlie temple of these deities, accom- 
panied with music. The temple ministrant 
asks the child to stand on a wooden hoard on 
a heap of rice in front of the deity, and puts 
into its hands a paradi-n flat basket of 
bamboo, tying to its neck the darskana of the ; 
deity. A female child is married to the 
dagger— Katyar — of the deity. W hen once 
this ceremony has been performed, parents 
abandon their rights to such children. W hen 
these children come of age, the males can marry 
but the females cannot. The latter earns her 
livelihood begging jo gam in the name of the 
goddess Amba with a paradi in her hand. A 
male child offered to the goddess Yallamma is 
called jogata , and a female, jogatin. Children 
dedicated to the goddess Mayaka are called 
Jogi and Jogin . Children offered to Firangai 
and Ambdbdi are called Bhutya (male) and 
3 but in (female). 2 . 

In the Konkan districts there is a class of 
women known as Bhavinis who are said to be 
married to Khanjir t i.e., a dagger belonging to 
the god. They are also called dev a yoshita , i.e. y 
prostitutes offered to the god. They have no 
caste of their own. They retain the name of the j 
caste to which they originally belonged, sucb 
as Marathe Bhavini, Bhandari Bhavini, Sutar I 
Bhavini, etc. The following account is given ] 
of the origin of the sect -of Bhavinis. A 
woman wishing to abandon her husband goes 
to the temple of a village deity at night, and in 
presence of the people assembled 'in that 
temple she takes oil from the lamp burning in 
the temple,i and pours It upon her head. This 
process is called Deval rigliane , *>., to enter 
into the service of the temple. After she has 
poured sweet oil from the lamp upon her head, 
she has no further connection with her husband. 


m 

Til 


She becomes the maid servant of the temple mi 
is free to behave as she likes. Daughters 
such Bhavinis who do not wish to m 
undergo the process of shesa bUarane 
follow the occupation of their mothers. * 
sons of the Bhavinis have an equal right to 
property of their mother^ but any da nyl 
who marries a lawful husband loses her share 
in the property of her mother, A Derail 
follows the occupation of blowing the homer- 
cornet, and is entitled to hold the torches in the 
marriage ceremonies of the people in the village. 
Many of them learn the art of playing up**** 
the tabour — mrudunga — and are useful ' to 
Katheharis , i.e m) those who recite legends of the 
gods with music and singing. Some of them 
become farmers while others are unoccupied. 

Bhavinis follow the occupation of a maid- 
servant in the temple, but their real occupation 
is that of public women. They are not scorned 
by the public. On the contrary, they are 
required to be present at the time of a marriage 
to tie the marriage-string — Mangahutra—isf 
a bride, for they are supposed to enjoy 
perpetual unwidowhood— V anma suwdsim* 
Some of the houses of Bhavinis become the 
favourite resorts of gamblers and vagabonds, 
In the absence of a daughter, a Bhavini pur- 
chases a girl from a harlot, and adopts her m 
her daughter to carry on her profession. 3 

. Snakes are believed to be the step-brothers 
of the gods. They reside under the earth 
and are very powerful. The snake is con- 
sidered to be very beautiful among creeping 
animals, and is one of tbe ornaments of the 
god Shiva. An image of a snake made of 
brass is kept in the temple of the god Shiva, 
and worshipped daily along with the goi 
There is a custom among the Hindus of 
worshipping Ndga , £.<?., the cobra, once a year 
oil the Ndga panchami day, i.e., the fifth day 
of the bright half of Shrawan ( August). 
Images of snakes are drawn with sandalpaste 
1 on a wooden board or cn the walls of houses, 
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2 Edo Saheb Shelke, Kolhdpur, 
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-and worshipped by Hindu women on this daj\ 

• • . ' v Durva grass, sacred to Ganpati, paic e r 
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*""" * its abode below the earth on this day, and 

worshipped by the people. Milk «* «**«. 

- f parched rice, are put outside the house at mgnt 

*« ' «• ,'»•» , m ^ this day with the intention that they may 

- — JT! be eonsttmed by a sftftke. Hiodusdo - d,- 

or plough the earth oft Naga panchami day. 
Z4«.Hes«e r te»t»d tried o. this 

are worshipped 

*"*» *»« I,. some people i» the Konhan districts oft the 
Naga panchami day. The Mgo is considered 
« •» ;#Hk*** V tobea Brahman by caste, and it is believed 

^ the family of the person who kills a 
‘ snake becomes extinct. The cobra being eon- 

'< "<> * mms^l , siiere a a Brahman, its dead body is adorned 
*«"<«< with the jdnarve, and then burnt as that of a 

human being. A copper coin is also thrown 
4 * U into its funeral pile. 3 

. »w%^|«br At certain villages in the Deccan a big 

' o* *<•*** earthen image of a snake is consecrated m a 
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public place on the Naga pancharm day, and 
worshipped by Hindus in general Women 
sing their songs in circles before ibis image 
while men perform tamdshas by its side. In 
fact, the day is enjoyed by the people 
as a holiday. The snake is removed next day, ; 
■«d - idol in the form of a made of j 

-inud is seated in its place. This idol is called , 
.Shiralshet, who is said once to have been 
a king and to have ruled over this earth for 
, oB e Li one-fourths of a ghat aka u e for j 

half an hour only. This day, is observed as 
a day of rejoicing by thepeople^^ j 


1 School Master, Mitbav, Ratnagin. 
3 School Master, Khopoli, Kolaba. 

6 School Master, Pendur, Ratnagin. 
i Rio Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 


The names of the snase deities are 
Takshaka, Vasuki and Shesha. Their shrines 
are at Kolhapur, Nagotliane, Prayaga, 
Nagadevachi Wadi and Subramhanya. A great 
fair is held every year at Battisa bhirale on 
the Naga panchami day . 4 

There is a shrine of a snake deity at 
Savantwadi. The management of the shrine 
is in the hands of the State officials. It is 
believed that a real snake resiles therein. 5 

There is a shrine of a snake deity at Awas 
in the Alibag taluka of the Kolaba District, 
where a great fair is held every year on^ the 
14th day of the bright, half of Kartilc 
(November). It is said that persons suf- 
fering from snakebites recover when taken in 
time to this temple. 0 

It is said that a covetous person who 
acquires great wealth during his life-time and 
! dies without enjoying it, or without issue, 
becomes a snake after death, and guards his 
buried treasures. At Kolhapur there _ was a 
Sa n-har — money-lender — named Kodulkar 

who is said to have become a snake, and to 
guari his treasures. In the village , of 
Kailava in the Panhala petha of the Koxhapur 
i District there is a snake in the house of a 
Kuikarni, who scares away those who try to 
enter the storehouse of the Kuikarni. ‘ 

’ It is a general belief among the Hindus 
J I that snakes guard treasures., It is said that 
1 there are certain places guarded by snakes 

I m Goa territory. Persons .who were compelled 
e ; to abandon Portuguese territory owing to 

II religious persecutions at the hands o t ie 
e - Portuguese buried their treasures beneath the 
r, \ around. Those who died during exile are said 
.f I to have become bhuts or ghosts and it is 
d I believed that they guard their buried treasures 
:n , in the form of snakes. 8 

* | The Hindus generally believe that the snakes 

>r : who guard buried treasures do not allow any 

is 1 one to go near them. The snake fnghtens 

I „ho try f b »‘ ' rh “ le 


s School Master, Kalshe, Ratnagin. 

4 Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 
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to hand over the treasure to anybody he goes 

to that person at night, and tells him in a dream 
that the treasure buried at such and such a 
place belongs to him, and requests him to 
take it over. After the person has taken 
possession of the treasure as requested, the 
snake disappears from the spot. 1 

It is said that a snake which guards treasure 
is generally very old, white in complexion, and 
has long hair on its body. 2 

Hindus worship the image of a snake made 
of Darbha grass or of silk thread on the Anant 
Chaturdashi day, i.e the 14th day of the bright 
half of Asluvin (October), and observe that 
day as a holiday. Legends of the exploits of 
the god are related with music and singing on 
this day. 3 

A snake festival is observed in the Nagesh- 
war temple at Awas in the Kolaba District on 
the night of the 14tlx day of the bright half 
of Kdrtilca (November)'. Nearly four hundred 
devotees ol the god Shankar assemble in the 
temple, holding in their hands vetra-sarpa long 
cane sticks with snake images at their ends. 
They advance dancing and repeating certain 
words, and take turns round the temple till 
midnight. After getting the permission of the j 
chief devotee, they scatter throughout the 
neighbouring villages with small axes in their 
hands, and cut down and bring from the gar- 
dens, cocoanuts, plantains, and other edible 
things that are seen on their way. They return 
to the temple after two hours, the last man 
being the chief devotee called Kuwarhandya. 
The fruits are then distributed among the 
people assembled at the temple. Nobody inter- 
feres with them on tills day in taking away 
cocoanuts and other fruits from the village 
gardens. On the next day they go dancing in 
the same manner to the Kanakeshwar hill with 
the snake sticks in their hands. 4 

In the Deccan no special snake festivals like 
those described above are celebrated. But in 

1 School Master, Chawk, Kol&ba. 

3 School Master, Pendur, Ratnagiri, 

5 Bio Saheb Steike, Kolhapur. 


the temples devoted to snake deities, on the 
full moon day of Kdrtilc , which is sacred to the 
snake deity, the deity is worshipped with 
special pomp, and the crests of the temples are 
illuminated on that night. 5 

The village cures for snakebite are 

1. The use of charmed water and tk 
repetition of mantras by a sorcerer, 

2. The use of certain roots and herbs as 
medicines. 

3. The removal of the sufferer to the neigh- 
bouring temple. 

4. Branding the wound with fire. 

5. The drinking of soapnut juice, or of 
water in which copper coins have been boiled 
by the patient, who is thus made to vomit the 
snake poison. 0 

In the Deccan a person suffering from snake- 
bite is taken to a village temple, and the mini- 
strant is requested to give him holy water. 
The deity is also invoked. Thus keeping the 
person for one night in the temple, he is carried 
to his house the following day if cured. The 
vows made to the deity for the recovery of the 
person are then fulfilled. There is one turabai, 
a tomb of Avalia a Mahomedan saint, at 
Panhala where persons suffering from snake- 
bite are made to sit near the tomb, and it is 
said that they are cured. In some villages 
there are enchanted trees of Kadulimb where 
persons placed under the shade of such 
trees are cured of snakebites. Some people tie 
a stone round the neck of the sufferer as soon 
as lie is better, repeating the words Adi Gudi 
Imam the name of a Mahomedan saint. After 
recovery f rom snakebite the person is taken to 
the mosque of the Adi Gudi Imam Salieb, where 
the stone is untied before the tomb, and jdgri 
equal to the weight of the stone is offered. A 
feast is also given to the Mujawar or minis- 
trant of the mosque. There is at persent a 
f amous enchanter — AT antrik a — at Satara who j 
cures persons suffering from snakebite. It is 
said that he throws charmed water on the body 
of the sufferer, and in a few minutes the snake 
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begins to speak through the victim. The 
sorcerer enquires what the snake wants. The 
snake gives reasons for biting the person. When 
any thing thus asked for by the snake is 
offered, the victim comes to his senses, and is 
cured. There are many witnesses to the above 
fact . 1 

At Mitbav in the Ratnagiri District chickens 
numbering from twenty to twenty-five are 
applied to the wound caused by the snakebite. 
A chicken has the power of drawing out the 
poison from the body through the wound, but 
this causes the death of the chicken. The 
remedy above described is sure to be successful 
if it is tried within' three hours of the 
person being bitten. There are several other 
medicines which act on the snakebite, but they 
must be given very promptly. There are some 
men in this village who give charmed water for 
snake or any other bites. Many persons 
suffering from snakebite have been cured by 
the use of mantras and charmed water . 2 

Water from the tanks of Vetavare in the 
Savantwadi State and Manjare in Goa territory 
is generally used as medicine for snakebite. It 
is believed that by the power of mantras a snake 
can be prevented from entering or leaving a 
particular area. This process is called ‘sarpa 
bandbane\ There are some sorcerers who can- 
draw snakes out of their holes by the use of 
their mantras , and carry them away without 
touching them with their hands . 3 

At Adivare, in the Rajapur taluska, roots of 
certain herbs are mixed in water and applied 
to the wound caused by the snakebite^ and 
given to the sufferer to drink . 4 


At Naringre in the Ratnagiri District, persons 
suffering from snakebite are given the juice of 
Kadulimb leaves, and are kept in the temple 
of Hanuman. The feet of the deity are- 
washed with holy water, and the water is given 
to the victim to drink . 5 

A snake is believed to have a white 
jewel or mani in its head, and it loses its life 
when this jewel is removed. This jewel has 

the power of drawing out the poison of 
snakebite. When it is applied to the wound, 
it becomes green, but when kept in milk for 
sometime, it loses its greenness and reverts to 
its usual white colour. It gives out to the 
milk all the poison that has been absorbed 
from the wound, and the milk becomes green. 
This jewel can be used several times as an 
absorbent of the poison of snakebite. The 
green milk must be buried under ground, so 
that it may not he used again by any one 
else . 0 

It is believed that an old snake having long 
hair on its body has a jewel in its head. This 
jewel is compared with the colours of a 
rainbow. The snake can take this jewel from 
its head at night, and search for food in its 
lustre. Such snakes never come near the 
habitation of human beings, but always reside 
in the depth of the jungle. This species of 
snake is called Deva Ear pa , i. e. 9 a snake 
belonging to a deity. It is related that a 
snake was born of a woman in the Kinkar’s 
house at Tarda! in the Sangli State, and 
another one in the Gabale’s house at 
Kolhapur . 7 


1 Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 2 School Master, Mitbav, Ratnagiri. 

3 School Master, Ubhddanda, Ratndgiri. 4 School Master, Adivare, Ratnagiri. 

3 School Master, Ndringre, Ratndgiri. 6 School Master, BMIshe, Ratndgiri, 

7 Rao S&heb Shelke, Kolhdpur. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


totemism and fetishism. 

The worship of totems, or Devahs, prevails 
among Hindus in Western India. The term 
Devak is applied to the deity orders 
worshipped at the beginning of a thread or 
a marriage ceremony. The ceremony is as 
follows: A small quantity of rice is put mto 
a winnowing fan, and with it six small sticl s 
of the Umbar tree, each covered with mango 
leaves and cotton thread. These are worshipped 
as deities. Near the winnowing fan is kept 
an earthen or copper vessel filled with rice, 
turmeric, red powder, betelnuts, sweet bails 
made of wheat flour, ghi and sugar ; and on 
the top of the vessel is a small sprig of mango 
and a cocoanut covered with cotton thread. 

This vessel is also worshipped as a deity, 
and offerings of sweet eatables are made to it. 

After the worship of this vessel, the regular 
ceremony of Puny dhavack ana is performed. 

Twenty-seven Matrikds t or village and local 
deities, represented by betelnuts are consecrated 
in a new winnowing fan or a bamboo basket. 

Seven Matrikds are made of mango leaves, six 
of which contain durva grass, and the seventh 
darblm grass. Each of them is hound with 
a raw cotton thread separately. They are 
worshipped along with a Kalasha or a copper 
lota as mentioned above. This copper lota 
is filled with rice, betelnuts, turmeric, etc., a 
sprig of mango leaves is placed on the lota , 
and a cocoanut is put over it. The lota is 
also bound with a cotton thread. Sandalpaste, 
rice flowers, and durva grass are required for 
its worship. An oil lamp called Arati is waved 
round the devak f the parents, and the boy or 
the girl whose thread or marriage ceremony is to 
he performed. A Suwasini is called and 
requested to wave this Arati f and the silver 
coin which is put into the Arati by the parents 


is taken by her. The father takes the 
winnowing fan and the mother takes tie 
Kalasha , and they are carried from the mandap 
to the devak consecrated in the house. \ 
lighted lamp is kept continually burning 
this devak till the completion of the ceremony 
After completion of the thread or marriage 
ceremony the devak is again worshipped, and 
the ceremony comes to an end. The deity k 
the devak is requested to depart on the second 
or the fourth day from the date of its con- 
secration. No mourning is observed during 
the period the devak remains installed in the 
house. 

Among Marathas and many of the lower 
classes in the Ratnagiri District the branch of 
a Vad y Kadamba , mango, or an Apta tree is 
worshipped as their devak or kulA 

Some Marathas have a sword or a dagger 
as their devak , which is worshipped by them 
before commencing the ritual of the marriage 
ceremony . 2 

The family known as Bane at Naringre in 
the Devgad taluka of the Ratnagiri District, 
and the families known as Gadakari and 
Jadhava at M alwan, consider the V ad or Banyan 
tree as their devak f and do not make use of its 
leaves. In the same manner, some people con- 
sider the Kadamba tree sacred to their family . 3 

There are some people among the Hindus 
in Western India whose surnames are derived 
from the names of animals and plants, such as 
poke, Landage, Wdgh 9 Dukre,Kdivale, Garud 
More , Mltase, Bede , Keer Popat, Ghode r 
Sheldr Gdyatonde , Wdghmdre, Sldhnke y 
Bhende , Padrval, TVdlke, Apte, Ambekar, 
Pimpalkhare 9 Kelkar and Kalhe. 

The Hindus believe that a cow, a horse, aid 
an elephant are sacred animals. The cow is 
treated with special respect by the Hi os 
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to general, and the bull by the Lingayats and 
oilmen. The milk, the urine, and the dung oi 
I C0 w are used as medicines, and they are also 
given as offerings to the god in sacrifices. 

S The Shelar family considers the sheep as 

th e ir devak, and they do not eat the flesh of - 
mi -Pamilv respects tJ 


m , 
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sheep. The Slmlunke family respects the 


Shdhmki or sparrow. People belonging o 1 
* S* . More family do not eat the flesh oi a peacock 
as they consider it to be their devak. 

The Bhandaris whose surname is Padwal 




m 
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do not eat the vegetable of a snake-gourd 


Pad rod - 2 


-■ 4 




Hindus do not eat the flesh of the animal 
... respected by them, and those who offer any 

K *%■ fruit to their guru as a token of respect do 
not eat that fruit in future. Some Hindus do 
Zt eat onions, garUc and the fruit of a palm 
’“'1 ***• «, tree The fruit of a tree believed to be the 
' "** * } *‘ S* devak of a family is not eaten by the members 
* *«"* % 0 f that family- 

* <• to *. T he families of Rava and Rane do not take 

****** their food on the leaf of a Vad or Banyan 
tree as they consider it to be their dew 
J There are some Hindu families m the 
Kolaba District who believe that then ku or 
totem consists of the tortoise and the goat, a d 
they do not cat the flesh of such animals A 

certain community of the Vaishyas or traders 

known as Swar believe that a jack tree or 
Phanas is their kul, and they do not use the 
leaves of that tree. 4 

It is believed among the Hindus that the 
deity Satrvdi protects children for the first 
three months from their birth. The deity is 
worshipped on the fifth day from the birth of 
a child, and if there occurs any omission or 
error in the worship of that deity, the child 
begins to cry, or does not keep good health 
On such occasions the parents of the child 
make certain vows to the deity, and if the 
child recovers, the parents go to a jung e, an 
collect seven smell stones. They then besmear 



the stones with red lead and oil, and worship 
them along with a she goat in the manner m 
which the vow was promised to be fulfilled.'' 

The horse is connected with the worship of 
the god Khandoba because this animal is 
sacred to that deity, being his favourite 
vehicle. For this reason all the devotees or 
Bkaktas of Khandoba take care to worship the 
horse in order that its master, the god Khan- 
doba, may be pleased with them. 

It is well known that the cow is considered 
as most sacred of all the animals oj the 
Hindus, and the reason assigned for this 
special veneration is that all tlie deities dv ell 
in the cow. 

The Nandi, or a bullock made of stone, 
consecrated in front of the temple of Shiva, 
the Vagli or a tiger at the temple of a goddess 
and cows and dogs in the temple of Dattatraya 
are worshipped by the Hindus. 

The mouse, being the vehicle of Ganpati the 
god of wisdom, is worshipped by the people 
along with that god. 

In the Konkan cattle are worshipped by the 
Hindus on the first day of Kdrtika, and’ they 
are made to pass over fire. 

The mountains having caves and temples oi 
deities are generally worshipped by the 
Hindus. The Abueha Pahad, the Girnar, the 
panchmadhi, the Brahmagiri, the Sabyadn, 
the Tungar, the Jivadancha dongar, the Munja 
dongar at Junnar, the Tugfibaicha dongar, the 
Ganesh Lene, and the Shivabai are the princi- 
pal holy mountains in the Bombay Presidency. 

* Mount Abu, known as the Abueha Pahad, is 
believed to be very sacred, and many Hindus 
on a pilgrimage to that mountain, 

= Hills are worshipped at Ganpati Pule 
and Chaul. At Pule there is a temple oi the 
god Ganpati, the son of Shiva, and at Chaul in 
the Kolaba District there is a temple of the 
god Dattatraya. 


— „ ... Achare, Ratnagin. 
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The place which produces sound when water 
is poured over it is considered to be holy, and 
is worshipped by the people. 

In the Deccan, hills are worshipped by the 
people on the Narak chaturdaski day in 
Dipawdli , 14th day of the dark half of Ashrvin 
(October). The legend of this worship is 
that the godShri Krishna lifted the Govardhan 
mountain on this day, and protected the people 
of this world. A hill made of cowdung is 
worshipped at every house on the Narak 
chaturdaski day. 1 

Stones of certain kinds are first considered 
as one of the deities, or as one of the chief 
heroes in the family, and then worshipped by 
the people. Many such stones are found 
worshipped in the vicinity of any temple. 

A stone coming out of the earth with a 
phallus or lingam of Shiva is worshipped by 
the Hindus. If such a lingam lies in a deep 
jungle, it is worshipped by them at least once 
a year, and daily, if practicable, in the month 
of Adhikamds, an intercalary month which 
comes every third year. 2 

The red stones found in the Narmada river 
represent the god Ganpati, and are worshipped 
by the people. 

A big stone at Phutaka Tembha near Murud 
in the Batnagiri District is worshipped by the 
people, who believe it to be the monkey god 
Hanuman or Maruti. All the stone images of 
gods that are called Smayambhu or self- 
existent are nothing but rough stones of 
peculiar shapes. There are such swayambhu — 
natural-images — at Kelshi and Kolthare in the 
Batnagiri District. 3 * 

There is a big stone at Palshet in the 
Batnagiri District which is worshipped as 
KdlikadeviA 

Stones are sometimes worshipped by the 
people in the belief that they are haunted by 
evil spirits. We have for example a stone 


1 R4o Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 

z School Master, Anjarle, Batnagiri. 

5 School Master, Kdlshe, Batndgiri. 

7 BdoSdheb Shelke, Kolhdpur. 


called Mora Dhonda lying by the seashore at 
Mai wan in the Batnagiri District, h • 
supposed to be haunted by Devachdr 5 
The stones which are once consecrated and 
worshipped as deities have to be continual^ 
worshipped, even when perforated. The small 
round, white stone slab known as Vnhnupa&a 
which is naturally perforated, is considered to 
be holy, and is worshipped daily by the Hindus 
along with the other images of gods. The 
holes in this slab do not extend right through^ 

It is considered inauspicious to worship the 
fractured images of gods, but the perforated 
black stone called Ehaligram , taken from the 
Gandaki river, is considered very holy, and 
worshipped by the people. For it is believed 
to be perforated from its very beginning. 
Every Shdligrdm has a hole in it, even when it 
is in the river. 7 

Broken stones are not worshipped by the 
people. But the household gods of the 
Brahmans and other higher classes which are 
called the Panchdyatan — a collection of five 
gods — generally consist of five stones with holes 
in them. 8 

No instances of human sacrifices occur in 
India in these days, but there are many 
practices and customs which appear to be the 
survivals of human sacrifices. These survivals 
are visible in the offerings of fowls, goats, 
buffaloes, and fruits like cocoanuts, brinjals, 
the Kolidle or pumpkion gourd and others. 

Human sacrifices are not practised in- these 
days, but among the Karhada Brahmans there 
is a practice of giving poison to animals in 
order to satisfy their family deity. It is said 
that they used to kill a Brahman by giving 
him poisoned food. 

It is believed that the people belonging to 
the caste of Karhada Brahmans used to offer 
human sacrifices to their deity, and therefore 
nobody relies on a Karhada Brahman in these 

2 School Master, Medhe, Kolaba. 

4 School Master, Palshet, Batnagiri. 

c School Master, Mokh&de, Thana. 

8 School Master, K&lshe, Ratnagiri. 
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da vs. There is a proverb in Marathi which 
means that a man can trust even a Kasai 
, or a butcher but not a Karliada. 

As they cannot offer human sacrifices in 
these days] it is said that during the Navardtra 
holidays] i. e., the first nine days of the 

. in n >1 ~ t t~\ l- -.l. . n"i {-li at* /T )" 




bright half of Ashwin (October), they offer 
poisoned food to crows, dogs and other 
animals.* 

At Kalshe in the Malwan taluka of the 
^ l% %i,Batnagiri District, the servants of gods, i.e., 
the ministrants or the Bhopis of the temple 
prick their breast with a knife on the Dasara 
_ , day, and cry out loudly the words ( Koya’ 


v 




; ‘ Koya No blood comes from the breast as 

the wound is slight. This appears to be a 
gmwival of human sacrifice." 

In the Bombay Presidency, and more 
especially in the Konkan districts, fetish 
stones are generally worshipped for the 
fa ; purpose of averting evil and curing diseases. 
In every village stones are founl sacred to 




spirit deities like Bahiroba, Chedoba, Khan 
doba, Mhasoba, Zoting, Vetal, Jakhai, Kokai, 
tt-iuj:: The low class people such 
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Kalkai and others. The low class people such 
as Mahars, Mangs, etc., apply red lead and 
oil to stones, and call them by one of the above 
names, and ignorant people are very much 
afraid* of such deities. They believe that such 
[ties have control over all the evil spirits or 
It is said that the spirit Vetal starts 
_ take a round in a village on the night of the 
nomoon day of every month, accompanied by 
. the ghosts. When any epidemic prevails 
_ a village, people offer to these fetish stones 
offerings of eatables, coeoanuts, fowls and 
its. 

There is a stone deity named Bhavai 
Kokisare in the Bavada State, to whom 
r ows are made by the people to cure diseases. 
5 the deity is in the burning ground, it is 
iturally believed that this is the abode of 
irits . 3 



1 School Master, Chawk, Kolaba. 
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At Achare, in the Mai wan taluka of the 
Ratnagiri District, the round stones known as 
Ksketrapdl are supposed to possess the power 
of curing diseases, and are also believed to be 
tlie abode of spirits . 4 

At Adware, in the Ratnagiri District, there 
is a stone named Mah&r Purukha which is 
worshipped by the people when cattle disease 
prevails, especially the disease of a large tick 
or the cattle or dog louse . 5 

At Ubhadanda, in the Ratnagiri District,, 
there are some stones which_ are believed to- 
be haunted by Vetal, Bhutnath, Rawalnath 
aud such other servants of the god Shiva, 
and it is supposed that they have the power of 
curing epidemic diseases. People make vows 
to thfese stones when any disease prevails in the 
locality . 6 

The Hindus generally consider as sacred all 
objects that are the means of their livelihood, 
and, for tins reason, the oilmen worship their 
oil-mill, the Brahmans hold in veneration the 
sacred thread — Yadnopavit , — and religious 
books, the goldsmiths consider their firepots 
as sacred, and do not touch them with their 
feet. In case any one accidently happens to 
touch them with his foot, he apologises and 
bows to them. 

It is believed by the Hindus that the broom, 
the winnowing fan, the pdyali—& measure of 
four slier s t the Samai or sweet-oil lamp, a 
metal vessel, fire and Sahdn or the levigating 
slab should not be touched with foot. 

The metals gold, silver, and copper, the 
King's coins, jewels and pearls, corns, the 
JShdli gram stone, the Ganpati stone from the 
Narmada river, conch-shell, sacred ashes, 
elephant tusks, the horns of an wild os (Sava), 
tiger skin, deer skin, milk, curds, ghi, cow’s 
urine, Bel , basil leaves or Tulsi, , coeoanuts, 
betelnuts, and flowers are considered as sacred 
bv the Hindus, and no one will dare to touch 
them with his foot. 


2 School Master, Kalshe, Ratnagiri. 
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Hindus worship annually on the Das am day to worship the fire every day in Pmn .. 

J * 1 L '-'Oiixiection wifK 

the arms and all the instruments or implements the ceremony Daiskwadeva—ohlatioas oj , ^ ^ " 
by which they earn their livelihood. The corn rice and ghi given to the fire It • 
sieve, the winnowing basket, the broom, the worshipped by the Hindus on special re " • ^ 
rice-pounder, the plough, the Awuta or wood occasions. 

bill, and other such implements are worshipped Fire is worshipped at the time of Yadnas 
on this day. The agriculturists respect their Sacrifices. Sacrifices are of five kinds The 
winnowing fans and corn sieves, and do not are — 

touch them with their feet. Devayadna , Bliutayadna 0 r Brahmaiadm 

In the Kolhapur District all the instruments Rishiyadna or Atithiyadna Pitruyadna and 
and implements are worshipped by the people Manushyayadna. The oiferino-s 0 f rice ghj 
one day previous to the Dasara holiday. This firewood, Til or sesamum, Java or barley "etc ' 
worship is called Khdndepujaii. They also are made in these yadnas . It is alsV wor- 
worship all agricultural instruments, and tie to shipped at the time of Shravani or Updkarm - 
them leaves of Pipal and mango trees. 1 the ceremony of renewing the sacred thread 

A new winnowing fan is considered to be annually in the month of Shrdvan .3 
holy by the Hindus. It is filled with rice, Among the lower classes fire is worshipped 
fruits, cocoanuts and betelnuts, and a Kliana — a on the Mahdlaya or Shraddha day They 
piece of bodice cloth— is spread over it. It is throw oblations of food into the fire on that 
then worshipped and given to a Brahman lady day. 

in fulfilment of certain vows, or on the occasion The fire produced by rubbing slicks of the 
of the worship of a Brahman Dampatya or Pipal or Shevari tree is considered sacred, and 
married pair. it is essentially necessary that the sacred fire 

The broom is considered to be holy by the required for the Agnihotra rites should be 
Hindus. Bed powder — Kunku — is applied to produced in the manner described above, 
a new broom before it is taken into use. It Agnihotra is a perpetual sacred fire preser- 
should not be touched with the feet. ved in Agnikunda t — a hole in the ground for 

At Bewadanda^ in the Kolaba District, some receiving and preserving consecrated fire. A 
people worship a wood-bill or Koyata on the Brahman, who has to accept the Agnihotra , has 

6th day from the birth of a child. The rice- bo P resei * ve hi his house the sacred fire day and 


ceremonies.^ 


pounder, or Musal i is worshipped by them as a ni £ kt a ** ter kis thread ceremony, and to worship 

devalc at the time of thread and marriage ** three times a da F aftcr takin g Ilis bath * 
ceremonies . 2 & When an Agnihotri dies, his body is burnt by 

Fire is considered to be holy among the hi ah ** PC ° ple Wl ’° pICpaTC hj rubbi “ S StickS 
*» I* » considered as „„ Jh ° n y“‘ ”- 2 * 4 

that e.vejs the rtW & “ hm “ s '*> t "P “* ” 

_ ° continuously burning in their houses only lor 

earth to the gods m heaven. It is considered ni ' t * , „ . . T , 

lutrea C haturmas or lour months of the year. The 

- ^ e and worshipped fire which is preserved and worshipped for 

y y i to h class Hindus. A Brahman lias four months is called “ JSmdrta Agni 


Fire is considered to be holy among the high 
class Hindus. It is considered as an angel 
that conveys the sacrificial offerings from this 


1 Bao Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ANIMAL WORSHIP . 


The following animals, birds and insects are 
respected by the Hindus : — The cow, bullock, 
she-buiffalo, horse, elephant, tiger, deer, mouse, 
goat, ants and alligators ; and among the birds 
the following are held sacred. — Peacock, swan, 
eagle and kokil or cuckoo. 

Of all the animals the cow is considered to 
be the most sacred by Hindus. It is generally 
worshipped daily in the morning for the whole 
year, or at least for the Chaturmds or four 
months beginning from the 11th day of the 
bright half of Asliadha to the 11th day of the 
bright half of the month of Kdrtiha; and a 
special worship is offered to it in the evening 
on the 12th day of the dark half of Ashwin 
(October) . 

The cow is believed to be the abode of ail the 
deities and risliis . It is compared with the 
earth in its sacredness, and it is considered that 
when it is pleased it is capable of giving 
everything required for the maintenance of 
mankind, and for this reason it is styled the 
Kdma Dhenu or the giver of desired objects. 
It is said that a person who walks round 
the cow at the time of its delivery obtains 
the puny a or merit of going round the whole 
earth. The cow is even worshipped by the 
god Vishnu. 

The cow is considered nest to a mother, as 
little children and the people in general are 
fed by the milk of a cow. Some women among 
high class Hindus take a vow not to take their 
meals before worshipping the cow, and when 
the cow is not available for worship, they draw 
in turmeric, white or red powder the cow’s 
foot-prints and worship the same. At the 
completion of the vow it is worshipped, and 
then given as a gift to a Brahman. It is con- 
sidered very meritorious to give a Gopradan — a 


gift of a cow along with its calf, to a Brahman. 
The sight of a cow in the morning is believed 
by all Hindus to be auspicious. 

The bullock is respected by the people as it 
is the favourite vehicle of the god Shiva, and is 
very useful for agricultural purposes. The 
N andi or bull is worshipped by Hindus." The 
bullock is specially worshipped on the 12tii 
day of the bright half of Kdrtiha. When 
performing the funeral rites of the dead, a bull 
is worshipped and set free. The bull thus set 
free is considered sacred by the people, and is 
never used again for agricultural or any other 
domestic purposes. 

In order to avoid calamities arising from the 
influence of inauspicious planets, Hindus wor- 
ship the she-buffalo, and offer it as a gift to a 
Brahman. The she-buff alo is compared with the 
Kal Purusha or the god of Death, the reason 
being that Yama is believed to ride a buffalo. 
The Brahman who accepts this gift has to 
shave his moustaches and to undergo a certain 
penance. The cowherds sometimes worship the 
she-buff alo. As it is the vehicle of Yama, the 
buffalo is specially worshipped by people when, 
an epidemic occurs in a village. In certain 
villages in the Konkan districts the buffalo is 
worshipped and sacrificed on the same day. 

The horse is the vehicle of the deity Khan- 
doba of Jejuri. It is worshipped on the Vi jay a 
Dashami or the Basara holiday as in former 
days, on the occasion of the horse sacrifice or 
Ashmamedha m 

The elephant is the vehicle of the god Indra 
and is specially worshipped on the Basara day. 
It is also believed that there are eight sacred 
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elephants posted at the eight directions. These 
are called Ashfadik-Palas , i.e., the protectors 
of the eight different directions, and they are 
worshipped along with other deities on auspi- 
cious ceremonial occasions, like weddings, 
thread-girding, etc. 

The deer and the tiger are considered to be 
holy by Hindus, and their skins are used by 
Brahmans and ascetics while performing their 
austerities. The deer skin is used on the 
occasion of thread girding. A small piece of 
the deer skin is tied to the neck of the boy 
along with the new sacred thread. 

The mouse, being the vehicle of the god 
Ganpati, is worshipped along with that deity 
on the GanesJi CJiaturtki day, the fourth day 
of the bright half of Bhadrapada, 

The goat is believed to be holy for sacrificial 
purposes. It is worshipped at the time of its 
sacrifice, which is performed to gain the favour 
of certain deities. 

The ass is generally considered as unholy by 
the Hindus, and its mere touch is held to cause 
pollution. But certain lower class Hindus like 
the Lonaris .consider it sacred, and worship it 
on the Gokul Ashthami day (8th day of the 
dark half of Shrawan ). 

The dog is believed to be an incarnation of 
the deity Khandoba, and it is respected as the 
favourite animal of the god Dattatraya. But 
it is not touched by high class Hindus. 

It is considered a great sin to kill a cat. 

All domestic animals are worshipped by the 
Hindus on the morning of the first day of 
Margashirsha (December). 

On tills day the horns of these animals are 
washed with warm water, painted with red 
colours, and a lighted lamp is passed round 
their faces. They are feasted on this day as it 
is considered to be the gala day ( Divdli holiday) 
of the animals. 

Hindus consider it meritorious to feed ants 
andfisti, and to throw grain to the birds. Ants 
aie fed by the people scattering sugar and 
flour on the ant-hills. It is believed that, by 


feeding the ants with sugar or flour, a person 1 
obtains the Puny a or merit of mhambhkn 
of giving a feast to a thousand Brahmans’ 

Alligators are worshipped as water deities' 'J 
by the Hindus. 1 

The peacock is the favourite vehicle 0 f 
Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning, and it j, I 

therefore respected by the people. 1 

The swan is the vehicle of Brahma, the go d J 
of creation. ! : jj 

The eagle is the vehicle of the god Vishnu, 1 
and is a favourite devotee of that deity. It 
therefore held sacred by Hindus. 

The cuckoo or Kolcil i s believed to be an 
incarnation of the goddess Parwati. This bird 
is specially worshipped by high caste Hindu 
women for the period of one month on the 
occasion of a special festival called the 
festival of the cuckoos, or Kolcila vrata , which 
is held in the month of A shadlia at intervals 
of twenty years. 

The crow is generally held inauspicious by 
Hindus, but as the manes or pitras are said to 

I 

assume the form of crows, these birds are res- 
pected in order that they may be able to partake i 
of the food offered to the dead ancestors in the 
dark half of Bhddrapada called Pitrupahsha, * 

It is necessary that the oblations given in 
performance of the funeral rites on the tenth \ 

day after the death of a person should be eaten j 

by the crow. But if the crow refuses to touch 
these oblations, it is believed that the soul of the j 

dead has not obtained salvation ; and hence it is ; 
conjectured that certain wishes of the dead have j 
remained unfulfilled. The son or the relatives \ 
of the dead then take water in the cavity of ; 
their right hand, and solemnly promise to fulfil 
the wishes of the dead. When this is done, the j 
crow begins to eat the food. \ 

The harsh sound of a crow is taken as a sure 
sign of an impending mishap. j 

The dog, cat, pig, ass, buffalo, rat, bhdlu , an i 

old female jackal, lizard, and the birds cock, 
crow, kite, vulture, owl„ bat, and pingla are 
considered as unholy and inauspicious by Hindus, j 
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THE HISTORY AND EVOLUTION OF THE DOME IN PERSIA. 

By K. A. C. Cbeswell. 

TT is my intention in this article to trace the history and evolution of the dome in 
* Persia from the earliest times to the present day; and I hope to show at the same 
time the very important part played by Persia in the evolution of domed construct ion, 
which I believe has never been pointed out before. Before I can do this, however.. 
I must first briefly review the dome in antiquity. 

There was a time when it was thought that the dome was not of really great antiquit v_ 
but this opinion can no longer be held. In ancient Egypt the dome was known at a very 
early date. This may sound strange, since we are accustomed to think of Egyptian architec- 
ture as a style of columns and architraves and walls of finely wrought masonry : vet side I n- 
side with this monumental form of construct ion there existed vaults and domes in small and 
unimportant buildings. At Hieraconpolis several domed slmna or store pits of about 6 
feet in diameter have been found, which seemed to have belonged to houses of the pre-pyra- 
mid age. Some foundations of isolated circular buildings, 
probably granaries, were also discovered. In the 12th By- 

nasty, domes were formed over the circular chamber within J 

the pyramids of that age ; built, however, in horizontal courses, Fis< t 

like the beehive tomb at Mycenae. 

A model of a house of the IGth Dynasty found at Rifeh, (Pig. 1) shows a terrace roof 
with three little rounded cupolas just 
emerging through it, exactly like a 
style of house found at the present 
day in many parts of the East. 1 

The use of little domes for grana- 
ries was quite general. According to 
Perrot and Chipiez, “ the granaries, 
bams and storehouses were almost 
always dome-shaped. Those which 
had flat roofs seem to have been very 
few indeed. 5,2 

In Chaldaea and Assyria, also, 
the dome was known from very 
early times. Figure 2 shows a bas- 
relief found by Layarcl in the palace 
of Sennacherib at Nineveh, (705-681 
B. C.) Here we see buildings, some 
with hemispherical cupolas, and 
some with tall domes approximating 
to cones in shape. These undoubt- 
edly represent peasants 5 houses 
which are constructed in the same 
way at the present day in many 
villages of Upper Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. 3 Note the eye left in the 
centre of the dome to admit light ; 
we shall notice this feature again. Fi s* 2 - 

1 Lethaby (W. R.), Architecture , London, [1912], p. 58, %. 13. 

2 Perrot (Georges) and Chipiez (Charles), History of Art in Ancient Egypt, London, 18S3, Yol. II, p. 37. 

3 See Ewald Banse : Die Qubdb Hutten Nordsyriens und Nordwest — Mesopotamiens : Orientalisches 

Archiv , Jahrg. II. pp. 173-179 
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In Rome the dome appears to have been known some centuries before our era It 
seems to have been introduced as a feature in bath -building, and the only domes known 
to Vitruvius, who wrote about the beginning of the 1st century, were those required fo 
the hot chamber of the bath. The ruined cupola of the bath at Pompeii is a concreted 
shell of rubble, very conical, just like those shown on bayard's bas-relief. 

Now there is one thing common to all these domes, they are all small and used 
in buildings of secondary importance. In Egypt this is always the case, while in Ckldaea 
and Assyria the great palaces of feargon and Sennacherib appear to have been built with- 
out domes. Strabo, who died A. D. 25, and who did not visit Mesopotamia, but who 
describes Asia from the Taurus to India, by the aid of contemporary writings, mentions 
the vaulted narrow rooms. He says, “We may add that, all the houses were vaulted, i n 
consequence of the absence of wood. 1 

Strabo's remarks were confirmed by Place who found curved segments of 
vaulting some 4 feet by 6 amongst the debris in the rooms of the palace of 
Khorsahad. He even found rollers of limestone, weighing from 2 to 3 cwt. pierced 
at each end with a square hole into which wooden spindles were inserted. Similar rollers 
are used to this day in the East after rain, to roll the flat terraces on top of the 
vaulted roofs of sunburnt clay. This roller closes the cracks, kills the weeds and makes 
the surface firm. 

Place found that in nearly every chamber (a fact which Strabo comments on) the 
length was at least twice the breadth and in many eases four, five or even seven times as 
great. This precludes the idea of a dome. In the palace of Sargon out of 184 rooms 
scarcely any are square, and there is nothing to show that these were covered with 
domes — they may quite well have been vaulted. So that, we may say that in palace 
architecture the dome played no part at all, or next to none. 

Now what is the explanation of the fact that the nations of antiquity which I 
have mentioned, although they could construct domes, never used them in buildings 
of the first importance? Why do we find the dome relegated to small and inferior 
buildings ? I think the reason is this. It must be obvious to everyone that supposing 
you possess the art of building a dome, it will not be of much use to you, unless 
you have also devised a means whereby you can set it over a square chamber. A 
circular granary is all very well, but when it comes to a complex building, an aggrega- 
tion of cells, like a palace for instance, you cannot compose it of circular rooms, 
and unless you can devise a method of setting the domes over square rooms, you must 
abandon them in favour of vaults. 

All the domes that I have mentioned hitherto are either set over circular spaces, like 
the granaries in Egypt or the baths at Pompeii, or else they are set over a square space by 
a makeshift pendentive which could not be trusted on a large scale. 

Regarding Egypt, Prof. Petrie says “Egyptian doming of construction chambers 
is irregular, the sides contracting inwards while the corner increasingly rounds. For 
open chambers I think the angles in each ease are truncated by placing bricks across 
them.” 6 

In Rome likewise the domes mentioned by Vitruvius for the hot-chamber of the baths 
are set over a circular space. Even at a considerably later date this is the case with the 
- dome of the Pantheon, In this huge dome, 140 foot in diameter, which still remains the 

Strabo. Bk. LX\I. c. 1, s. C. 5 place (Victor), Ninive, plates III- VII 

c Lothaby, op. cil., p. C8. 
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largest in the world, Roman dome construction reached its zenith and then almost 
died out. Few are the domes in Roman architecture, and as Fergusson remarks 
“So far as I know all the domed buildings erected by the Romans up to the time of 
Constantine, and indeed long afterwards, were circular in the interior, though, like the 
temple built by Diocletian at Spalatro, they were sometimes octagonal externally.” 7 One 
thing, a satisfactory pendentive, was wanted, before domed construction could come to its 
own. 

In the case of the domes on the bas-relief found by Layard, which I have 
already mentioned, the setting at the angles was no doubt as unsatisfactory as 
in the Egyptian examples referred to by Prof. Petrie, and quite impossible on a large- 
scale. 

Now it seems to me that the Persians, who were the first people to solve this problem, 
and devise a satisfactory pendentive, played for this reason a very important, in fact vital , 
part in the evolution of domical construction. 

We will now consider the two earliest domed buildings in Persia, namely the palaces of 
Firuzabad and Sarvistan. I put Firuzabad first, contrary to the usual order, for reasons 
which I shall give later. At Firuzabad we see the dome applied on a large scale for the 
first time, this dome being 45 feet in diameter, and we see also the means by which this 
setting of a really large dome over a square space became possible, viz : by means of a 
squinch, a device wholly Persian. By the squinch, which here consists of a series of 
concentric arches, thrown across 



Fig 




the angle, and advancing one 
over the other, the square is 
reduced to an octagon, upon which 
it is easy to set a dome (Fig. 3). 

It is impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of this discovery, which did 
for the East what the Byzantine 
pendentive did for the West. By 
it Persia, so to speak, ennobled the 
dome, raising it to the very front 
rank as a method of roofing, a posi- 
tion it has kept in Persia ever since. In fact I think I may make this generalization, that 
Persia is the land of the dome, whereas Mesopotamia is the land of the vault. Thus while 
in Persia we have these two palaces in which the dome plays a conspicuous part, in 
Mesopotamia we have the palaces of A1 Hadra (or Hatra) and Tak Kisra where the vault 
alone is found. Later in the palace of Mashita, in the 8th century palace of Ukhaidir and at 
Kasr Kharaneh this is also the case and even in the 9th century Bait-ul-Khalifah at Rakka. 
In all these buildings the vault is employed to the complete exclusion of the dome. These 
two palaces Firuzabad and Sarvistan, are attributed to the Sasanian period by all authorities 
on the subject with the single exception of Dieulafoy, who, in his work, ^ U Ait antique de 
la Perse”, attributes them to the Aehaemenian age. 


7 Fergusson (James), Handbook of Architecture, London, 1859, p. 346, 
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I give here a plan of Firuzabad, (Fig. 4.) striking for its noble simplicity It 
measures 170 feet by 320 and is therefore a really 
large building. All the spaces shown are covered 
by elliptical barrel vaults, except the open court and 
the three square rooms which are covered by elliptical 
domes set on squinches. These three domes, being 
each 45 feet in diameter are much larger than any 
we have hitherto met with in Egypt or Chaldaea. 

The stability of the vaults is ensured, either by 
adjacent structures or by large voids in the thick- 
ness of the walls spanned by barrel vaulting. 

Dieulafoy calls these discharging chambers. (Plate 1, A.) 

An interesting feature in this palace is the stucco 
decoration, a good deal of which remains. That 
■on the outside recalls the method used in. Chaldaea, 

Khorsabad for example and consists of reed-like 
pilasters of semicircular section with panel I imps 
between. (Fig. 5.) The great archeddoerways are set 
in frames surmounted with the Egyptian reed cornice, 
which recalls those used in the Achaemenian palaces at 
Persepolis and Susa. (Fig. 0.) They are, however, 
executed in stucco 


being applied to 
the face of the 
wall, whereas in 
Achaemenian work 
they are always 
carved in the 
stone. In addition 
to this the reed 
cornice, instead of 
commencing with a 
vertical rise, 
spreads out, thus 
shewing a later and 
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orm of composition. The entire fabric is of broken stone or rubble, bound by a 
good mortar of iime mixed with sand. 
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I will now briefly describe Sarvistan. It measures 120 feet by 140. and has three 


and in section. (Figs. 7 and 8) The 
walls are built of stone, the domes 
being of brick, but practically all the 
•stucco decoration has disappeared. 
A crreat advance in scientific know- 
ledge is shown in the vaulting 
arrangements. In order to lessen 
the thrust of the elliptical barrel 
vaults, and to avoid very thick side 
walls, piers were built within the 
walls, thus forming a series of reces- 
ses. (Plate I, B.) These recesses, 
be it specially noticed, are nothing 
more than a development of the 
method employed at Firuzabad, by 
which the hollow spaces left in the 
thickness of the walls in the former 
building, are here utilised to add 
to the floor-space of the hall itself. 
These piers do not carry transverse 
arches, but support instead either 
semidomes or barrel vaults over the 


recesses between them, above which 


rises the central elliptical vault, its 
span being reduced by this arrange- 
ment from 26 feet (the extreme 
width of the hall) to about 17. 
(Fig. 9). The lower portion of these 
piers is carried on coupled columns, 
which give increased space ; so that 
the builders must have recognised 
the fact that, the thrust being 
resisted, the actual weight can be 
borne by supports of less superficial 
area than the piers themselves. As 
the recesses are of course rectan- 
gular, squinches are used in the 
angles to carry the semi-domes over 
them. 
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I must mention here that while the domes of Firuzabad have an eye in the centre t& 
admit light (similar to those on Layard’s bas-relief) at Sarvistan we find the domes as well a9 
the vaults pierced for the same purpose by hollow terracotta 
pots, (Fig. 10) built in at regular intervals, as may be seen in 

(Fig. 9.) 

It will now be easy forme to give my reasons for consider- 
ing Eiruzabad to be earlier than Sarvistan. Firstly 1 would 
point out the highly evolved vaulting system of the latter com- 
pared with the simple planning of the former. Piers similar to 
those at Sarvistan are used in one of the halls at Ukhaifir, 

(Plate I, 0) (c. 750 A.D.) to support arches carrying a barrel 
vault, which, however, now takes a pointed, instead of an elliptical 
form. Piers are used also at Qsair ’Amrah (c. 7 1 1-750) 8 9 and Kasr 
Kharaneh, only the vaulting system they support is much 
more complicated. At Kasr Kharaneh (Plate 1, I)), we see at the* 
end of the hall a semi-dome on squinchcs which is exactly like 
what we find in the recesses at Sarvistan. Further, the Egyptian 
reed-cornice at Firuzabad though decadent still shows strong 
affinities with the palaces at Persepolis and Susa ( Ferro fc and 
Chipiez, though attacking Dieulafoy, admit the force of this 
argument*,) and the reed-like pilasters recall the still earlier 
Chaldaean palaces at Khorsabad and elsewhere. To put it briefly, 
while Sarvistan looks forward and is the prototype of 7th and 
8th century buildings, all the affinities of Firtzabad arc with the past. The manner 
already alluded to whereby the hollows in the walls of Eiruzabad are, thrown so to speak, 
into the main hall at Sarvistan must obviously belong to a later development. 

Regarding the actual dates of these two palaces, Dieulafoy attributed them, as I have 
said, to the Achaemenian age, seeing in them Persian palaces, built in the style of the 
country in the 6th century B, C., the palaces at Persepolis and Susa being in the govern- 
mental style introduced from foreign nations during the great conquests of the 
Achaemenians. Every other writer on the subject is against this view ; Flandin and Coste 
who discovered them, Fergusson. Perrot and Chipiez, and more recently Prof. Phene Spiers, 
all attribute them to the Sasanian dynasty. Perrot and Chipiez, however, are willing to 
put these two palaces in the late Parthian or Arsaeid period.” Recently Dieulafoy has 
modified his view and now admits Sarvistan to belong to the Sasanian period, though 
still standing out for an early date for Firuzabad. Medio lulmimus ibis is a very 
sound motto in archaeology as in most other things, and I think that we shall be safe in 
concluding that Firuzabad was built not later than 240 A. D. i(> and possibly considerably 

8 It was built between the years 711 and 7T>0, win mi, the house of U may yah camo to an end, the 
earlier date being determined by the presence among the frescoes of a representation of Roderick, the 
last king of the West Goths, who came first into contact with the Arabs at the battle of Xeres in 711. 
G. S. Bell,. XJkkaidir, p. 112, Prof. Max van Borehem on very convincing grounds has narrowed down the 
period to A.D. 712-715. Journal des Savants , 1900, pp. .‘103-372. 

9 History of Art in Persia, London, 1892, p. 188. 

It is certainly not safe to attribute it to Firiiz (a. d, 458-482) as has been done, (by Prof. Pl ien ^ 
Spiers : Sa ssanian Period, in Russell Sturgis’s Dictionary of Architecture) since the name Firuz^d only 

•es from the 10th century when it was given to the place by Asnd-ad-Dauleh, one of the rulers of 
the Buyah dynasty of Mrs and Iraq. Curzon, Persia, 11, 228. 
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see how 


a test date I have 
iiinss mentioned. 


i&ve seen the 


earlier as it is so strongly differentiated from Sarvistan, but nevertheless not earlier than 
very late Achaemenian (c. B. C. 340) owing to the decadent quality of its Persepolitan 
decoration shown in the door-frames with the Egyptian reed-cornice. I really do not see how 
it can be fixed within much narrower limits. As for Sarvistan we are on firmer ground 
and I think we may date it between A.D. 350 and A.D. 3S0, which is the latest date 1 have 
seen assigned to it, although, on account of its affinities with the buildings mentioned 
I should be quite willing to put it even a century later. 

So far I have said nothing as to the origin of the dome, although we have seen the 
.antiquity of this method of construction. Now domes are built by the most primitive 
people with, practically no appliances, all over the Xear and Middle East at the present 
day. Layard gives a vivid description of one he saw built in Kurdistan which was just like 
those on the bas-relief. Innumerable travellers in Persia have remarked firstly on the 
immense tracts which are absolutely treeless and secondly that wherever there is a lack of 
timber, there the houses are vaulted and domed with sun-baked clay. In Eastern Persia 
especially is this the case. (Plate I. E,) shows a typical mud domed village. 

Sven Heclin, from whose book I have taken this photograph, says that each house 
is a low, long rectangle of mud, and over each room rises a cupola-shaped roof of 
sundried bricks, for here at the margin of the desert there is no timber to make a fiat 
roof.” 11 Domed huts existed in B.C. 700 in Mesopotamia as we see from LayarcVs bas- 
relief, and no doubt they did also in Persia, like conditions producing like effects. Quintus 
Curtius who wrote in the 1st century describes the dwellings of the inhabitants of the 
Paropanisus (the region north of Herat) as being very similar to these, he says " their 
form, broadest at bottom, gradually contracts as the structure rises, till it terminates 
in the fashion of a ship’s keel, with an aperture in the centre to admit the light.*' 12 It 
therefore seems probable to me that the dome was developed more or less indepen- 
dently in those regions where wood was lacking and necessity forced the invention of this 
sort of roofing, and far from thinking the domes of Firuzabad and Sarvistan to be 
: derived from Mesopotamia I think they were simply a development of indigenous 
I construction. 

Lest an independent origin of the dome should seem improbable I would call attention 
[ to these domes of sun-baked clay, 20 feet in diameter and 30 feet high, found by Miss 
Macleod in the German Kameruns. 13 (Plate I, F, and Plate II, A.) Here we ^ee this feat uie 
used by the most primitive people and strange to say in a most scientific form. The 
-shells are extraordinarily thin, but it should be noted that they are formed to almost 
perfect parabolic curves, which according to TV aldram, 14 a recent writer on the mathema- 
tical theory of domes, eliminates all ring tensions due to the weight of the material. Of 
-course I am not suggesting that these natives know anything about conic sections, but, 
merely, that working with plastic clay, they have, by experiment, found out a particularly 
safe shape. 

We now come to the romance of the dome which is ushered in with the advent of 
Islam. The earliest Muhammadan dome known to me is that of the great Mosque at Kiirn. 
This was built by Abu Sadaim Husain bin ’Ali al-Ash'ari in a. h. 265 (STS) and is SO feet 
in height. The next dome, also at Kum, is that of the tomb of Muhammad bin Mu&a, w ho 
T -died a. h. 296. The dome over his grave was built in a. h. 366 (9*6). I regret that 

11 Overland to India , I. 195. . T ii} C \ 3 L , , r 

33 Macleod (Olive), Chiefs and Cities of Central Africa, London 1912, pp. 114-115. 

11 Waldram (Percy), Structural Mechanics , London, [191-.] o-o-o. 
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I cannot give illustrations of these two domes, but in reply to my enquiry Sir Albert Houtum 
Schindler— -to whose book Eastern Persian Irak , I am indebted for their dates-has ver 
kindly informed me that so far as lie can remember they are of a more or less hemi- 
spherical shape.” This sounds as though the Sasanian form still persisted. 

In the 12th century we have the tomb of Sultan San jar at old Merv. (Plate II, B.) Sultan 
Sanjar reigned from a. d. 11.17 to 1157, and this mausoleum was built during his lifetime 
So great was its solidity that he gave it the name of Dar-ul-Akhirat, “the Abode of 
Eternity/ 315 Nevertheless it was damaged and disfigured by Tului Khan, the son of 
Chingiz, at the sack of Merv in A. 1). 1221. The drum of the dome appears to be 
strengthened by buttresses at four points. This view of the interior (Plate II, D.) is taken 
from a Russian work by Zhukovski on the ruins of old Merv. It is, I am sorry to say, 
rather blackened and unsatisfactory, but no doubt it was a very difficult exposure. How- 
ever, it shows, sufficiently plainly, the squinches at the angles, a feature which might almost 
have been predicted with certainty. O'Donovan, 1,1 who visited this mausoleum about 3b 
years ago, says that it “ cannot be less than GO feet to the summit of its cupola/ 5 and that 
“ its greatest diameter is at least forty feet.’’ 

The Jabal-i-Sang at Kerman is said to be the oldest building there. Although I cannot 
date it, I give a view of it (Plate II, 0), because early Muhammadan domes are scarce. 
This illustration is due to the kindness of Col. P. M. Sykes ; it is unpublished and is quite 
new material architecturally. This building is further interesting as providing a very 
clear prototype of the numerous domes of the Pathaii period at Delhi, which hitherto have 
been almost a type apart, In comparison with the tomb of Firoz Shall, (Plate III, E.) 
built in 1389 17 it will be seen that the shape of these domes is strikingly similar, and they 
both stand on octagonal plinths, the former on a double one. 

The building shown (Fig. 11) was built in 1307 by Muhammad. Khudabunda at Sultaniek 
He was the first Persian sove- 
reign publicly to declare him- 
self of the Shi 3 a sect of 
Muhammadans, and with a 
view to establish it more 
firmly in the minds of his 
subjects he entertained the 
project of transporting hither 
the remains of 3 Ali and Husain 
from Najaf and Kerbela, ho- 
ping thus to render it a place 
of pilgrimage. He did not live 
to complete his object and the 
building became, instead, his 
own mausoleum. 18 The build- 
ing is octagonal in plan and 
the slight transition from the 
octagon to the circle on which 
the dome rests is effected by 
stalactite pendentives. The 

dome is 84 feet in diameter, and is therefore a really large one, the largest in fact, in Persia- 

vaulted gallery runs round the base of the dome and the stability of the structure is for- 
- er ens ure y eight minarets, one at each of the angles. The whole building was corercc 
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with Persian tiles, some magnificent strips of which remain ; it had doors of Indian steel 
which existed down to 1671 when they were seen and described by Struys, 10 and both in 
planning and decoration, it would appear to have been the greatest masterpiece of Persian 
architecture. This is borne out by the universal chorus of praise showered on it by almost 
every traveller who has visited it. Mo rier, writing in 1810, in an age when few could see 
beauty outside the classical styles, said : <c . . .of any description, and in any place, I do 

not recollect a building which could have surpassed this in its original state 20 / 5 

I would invite special attention to the shape of this dome. Contrary to what is usual]}’ 
the case in the West, its beautiful outline is not obscured by the piling up of material on its 
haunches. This feature is typical of the general ignorance prevailing in Europe in regard to 
dome construction. Fergusson, with his knowledge of Eastern domes, was the first to 
shed a ray of light on the problem in 1855, 21 when he made an attempt to point out one 
of the chief fallacies to be found in European theories of dome construction. Up till then 
the dome had been considered simply as a circular vault, and like a vault requiring a 
great amount of abutment. This 
error goes back to Eoman times, 

theon, where perfectly unnecessary 

masses of material are piled up |q 

giving it a very ^ ugly exterior 

accordance with the curious mat he- 1 

matical theorem that the weights of Pig. 12 . 

the sections of a hemispherical dome are in proportion to their 
heights. Thus, as is shown in Fig. 13, the weight of section A 

BCD is twice that of Section BCF because it is twice the ^ 

height. Fergusson concluded therefore, that the weight of this ~ 

lower ring constituted ample abutment, and that such a dome ujf 

would be stable ; in fact, as Fergusson expressed it, “ It is almost If — , — JlL 

as easy to build a dome that will stand, as it is to build a vault Fig> 13< - ■ 

that will fall”. 

It was reserved, however, for E. B. Denison (afterwards Lord Grimthorpe) to give a 
full, complete and mathematical demonstration of the theory of the dome, when in 
February 1871, he read before the Boyal Institute of British Architects a paper on 
The Mathematical Theory of Domes”, in which he brought the highest mathematical 
attainments to bear upon this problem. This use of the higher mathematics was 
rendered necessary by the fact that the actual thickness of the dome itself, interferes 
with the geometrical and trignometrical considerations involved in the problem, anc so 
deranges all the natural relations of sines and cosines, that the formulas soon become 
unmanageable for any direct solution and render necessary a free use of the integral and 
di fferential calculus. I cannot here go into all the interesting results obtained by im, 

.7 s Stru ys (J), Travels and Voyages , (trans.) London, 1684, P^T^nB^of Antermony who 
isited it in 1717 speaks of £c a brass gate of lattice-work, seemingly of gre <1 y* 

& Petersburg, &c„ London, 1788, 1. 99. , „ 

20 Morier (James), A Journey through Persia, London, 1812, p. 258. op. a . pp. 
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although I must remark in this connection that he found pointed domes considerably 1 
superior to hemispherical ones. , . , j 

This superior stability of a pointed dome is interesting as almost all domes in the I 

East are pointed, but of course this superior shape must have been found by long expe- 1 

rience and not by calculation beforehand, as Newton only invented the calculus in 1665, ] 

and without it the problem is insoluble. Of course, all domes in the East are unnecessarily 1 

thick, tremendously so, in fact, though some are of wonderfully scientific shape, for instance, 1 

this one at Sultanieh, which I think is also one of the most beautiful, as indeed it should j 

be since it satisfies the eye mechanically. Its internal construction, however, though J 

peculiar and original, is not so scientific. According to Dieulafoy, it is made with an inner j 

and outer lining, each a brick and a half thick, with a sort of cellular webbing' between j 

made by intersecting ribs following the lines of latitude and longitude, so to speak, the 
hollow cells left being nearly square in shape. This construction is, I believe, unique as J 

far as Persia is concerned, but a similar device is found in the dome of St. Peter’s at 1 

Rome and in the Cathedral at Florence where it is usef ul in taking a firmer hold of the 
lantern to prevent it being turned over by the wind. Except for this possible advantage 
where the dome carries a lantern 1 say, on the authority of the Paper I have just referred 
to (where this problem is treated in detail) that this kind of construction is not scientific, J 
and is not to be commended, because it is not the best disposition of a given amount of 
material ; strange as it may seem, the dome would be stronger if the inner and outer layers 
were brought together and welded into one without the intervening cellular work. The 
problem of the dome is radically different from that of the vault and the girder, and one 
cannot look upon a dome as cut up .into a series of vertical sections forming cantilevers. 
However, its shape is, as I have said, ideal. 

Although it does not quite fall within the title of this article, I cannot leave this beautiful 
mausoleum without referring to one extraordinary feature, which no doubt accounts for the 
intense sense of harmonious proportion so many observers have felt on looking at it. 
Dieulafoy, who published in 188,3 a detailed study of this building, in Cesar Daly’s hm 
cV Architecture et des travaux puhliques, found that the interior and exterior elevations were 
set out in a framework of squares and equilateral triangles, the intersections of which gave 
all the chief fixed points such as the width and height of the doorway, the levfel of the 

upper gallery, height of cornice • ~ “ : | 

and so forth, so that the size 
of every part was related to 
every other part in some definite 
proportion. Mauss has shown- 2 that 
in two other domed buildings — the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the Dome of the Rock at Jerusa- 
lem — the plan must have been set 
out on similar lines, equilateral 
triangles governing the former and iF| 

right-angled triangles with equal OT| Mr- - % 

sides the latter. Mauss’s plan of "f 1 / 

the Dome of the Rock is given here Jm 

(Pig. 14) showing the geometrical " '' gSipK J WJ 

skeleton which governs the design. 

In this building again, as might jjy/' ■* 

be expected, the extraordinary har- \ / \JT/ 

mony of its interior is the first ' * 

thmg to strike the observer. I ' • 

quote Pro f. Hayter Lewis 2* L 

du mr ^ a niethode employ & pour tracer le plan de la mosguSe d'Omar et de U rdo 

; ^ ewe ^cMologique, III. s6rio, tome XII, pp. 1-31. 

• ^ - VV Plam* rtf T iftftft rm 1 SMU 7 . 
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It is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful buildings existing, and I cordially agree 
ith these eloquent words of Mr. Fergusson : <£ The one thing I was least prepared for 

was the extreme beauty of the interior of the building. I remember perfectly the effec t of 
the Taj Mahal and other great imperial tombs at Agra and Delhi. . . . But so far as 

my knowledge extends, the dome of the Rock surpasses them all. There is an elegance 
of proportion. . • which does not exist in any other building I am acquainted with." 

I believe this is the only other instance in Muhammadan architecture where anything 
of this sort has been discovered, but it might well be found in other buildings were it 
looked for, since the idea itself, although its existence was not dreamt of sixty years ago, 
is constantly being found over a wider and wider field. Prof. Phene Spiers states that in 
the design of Gothic Cathedrals there is reason to believe that proportions based on the 
equilateral triangle were used in the setting out, 2 * Babin has shown by numerous 
examples that a system of triangulation was used in fixing the proportions of Greek 
temples, the height of the facade, the depth of the entablature, and the spacing of the 
columns all conforming to it, 25 He has since found the same thing in Persian architecture 
of the Achsemenian period. 20 Ram Raz mentions the rules of proportion in his- 
Architecture of the Hindus , which he compiled from the Silpa 'Sdstras, a collection of 
writings of uncertain age and origin, of which he collected fragments in the Carnatic 
where ° he was born. All the proportions laid down by him are, however, simple 
arithmetical ratios. This was the case, also, with the Bhavnagar House-Front at the 
Delhi Exibition of 1903, which was specially made by the head carpenter of the State 
according to the traditional rules of bis craft. (Sir George Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 
124-5 and plate 2S). It appears, therefore, that in India less subtle ratios obtained. 

PI That this idea is extremely ancient cannot be denied, since various relationships of this 
sort are found in the Great Pyramid, where, amongst other things, the height bears to the 
circumference of the base the same relationship as the diameter of a circle bears to its 
circumference That literature contains no reference to this remarkable system goes for 
nothing as craft secrets of this sort were, no doubt, only imparted under vows of secrecy 
Under a scheme of this sort, whereby the size of every part is related to every other part 
in some definite proportion, as pointed out above, a building instead of being a collection of 
odd notes, became a harmonious chord in stone, a sort of living crystal ; and after all it 
really is not strange that harmonies of this sort should appeal to us through our sight just 
as chords in music appeal to us through our hearing. Some of the ratios involved above, 
such as the square root of two, and especially that which the diameter of a circle bears 
to its circumference, which enters into the equation of movement of everything in space, 
hay further, into the equation of movement of the very electrons of the atom itself are 
damentals in time and space, they go right down to the very basis of our own nature 
d of the physical universe in which we live and move and have our being, and may well 

.peal to us sub-consciously . , 

The Masjid-i-Jama at Veramin is another example of a great building of the golden 
_ of Persian architecture. According to an inscription over the mam entrance it v as lmilt 
H 722 (1322) by Sultan Abu Said, the son and successor of Khudabunda The form of 
dome is less pointed than that at Sultanieh (Plate II E.) and recalls somewhat 
ose of Sar vistan in outline. The interior arrangement is as follows : The inner chamber , 

* *• ^ 

* — «**■*«" * 

logique , III e tom© XVII, PP- 347-79. 
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' " ' ‘ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ ~~~ - ' 

square on plan, is converted into an octagon by 

this stands an octagonal drum, with narrow windows in each face a new f ^ **' ° D 
this is the earliest example known to me with one exception, Im&mz&dM^vT 6 ° f Wticil 
Veramm, built in the 12th century according to Dr. Sarre 27 The eio-ht •' 1 also at 
are converted into sixteen by a series of beautifully finished squinches 
the dome itself. (Plate II, F). On examining the plate, it will be seen that th T 686 reSts 
of being either set back or carried across the sixteen angles, has the intern 
spherical surface distorted almost imperceptibly to fit its support the disto t™ ^ ^ 
merging in the true hemisphere as the dome rises. This separation ot pjTJV" 
drum, dome-recalls the similar separation of structural elements to be fouLlh n ' 

r“rr° fae ioth *• 

* ti,e * ■— - - 

of interlacing curves, in the interstices of gp™™ 

which are square plaques containing ornamental tT 
devices in highly conventionalized Kufic, a I 

somewhat uncommon decorative feature. It * 1 _ 

is, however, found in the Blue Mosque at gOB 

abnz (1437-68), 29 and in a few mosques at $1 §3 || $3 

Cairo, examples of which have been published I I I I 

by limes and Rogers. I give here (Fig. ] 5 ) B * 9 I 

an example from the mosque of Basan (1350) ■■■ ■ I ..... 

published by the former, -w «,f w i li( q 1 ho 
gives the following reading in French stylo ■ 

Lallah ilia Allah, Mohamed rasoul Allah” J 

A 61< I| 1S £ 10 g0t * but God; Mohamod is the 

Apostle of God. - , ______ 

The mausoleum at Sultftn fob n i • i . lMg ’ l,K 

this dome, together with Prof g a ,! r •, Ugly arfci <’ulale(.l and well finished interior of 
one to realize the snlendmn. n t “ ” ne p,atoM of tlw ‘ >»»'* entrance and mihrftb, enable 

We now .pp^l tte T ”” “ «. UU. and lift cent,™,, 

dome used in Persia. Up to^tr^- W ^ 0U a great cl)a,l 8° witnessed in the style of 

we have no example of the bulbous double' 'dome ^iT “f "° structuresand 
the double dome of the shrine of I A > . A mc ‘ 10 011 ^ apparent exception to this is 

built by Suri, governor of Nishanur MeM, !° d ’ soraetimes stated to have been 

destroyed by an earthquake in the vnh * ' ’ >ufc j correct, as this early dome was 

in 1672, according to Chardin u °®tttoiry and fobuilt and gilded by Shah Sulaiman 
^ “ e y°- witn ^ of the work. 3 * 

^ Sarre ( F -)> Denhnuler venisr/,*,. n , — ~ 

28 Choisy (A) VArf ,! C/iW Vaukunxl, tig. 00. 

o ' ' J ^ Aft cJc biitlf eke? r> 

earheat dated examples. 1/^ntines, p. 00, 8. Bardina at Salonika being one of the 

30 Tunes ?*”**"** la Persc > pi. 47 , 49. 

* J W. ,M - ”” Mo* •• Main 1c VlmtUa tnfim, III Mi, 
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Now, however, a new type appears whicheonWw It + u J — ~ ~ ~ 

* tj » SHSMJ bulbous shell, which is superimposed o„ it k T 7? ' bme ' 

This type only appears towards the end of TimSr’s reion kb hi *i ^7 bs>M ‘’ ee11 - 

feature. In 1371 he built, at Samarkand the 21 1 , 1 y ° gS “ t " i " s •» 

Bika in the group of buildings known al U r 9 " (Tehouchouck) 

the grave of K S L ibn "Abbas, who is sunno ***’ “ *» 

xu , • no . , 5 1S su PPOsed to be still living, and who*e shrine forms 

Hie .href burldmg ,„ the group. Both these buildings have single domes, fluted exte, X 
but, when we come to the Mausoleum of his wife Bibi KMnunXlat, HI A ) courmenc d' 
^ccordmg to Schubert von Solder.*, in 1399, and finished in 1403« and Ms own Maulm 
leum (Plate III, B,) known as the Gur Amir, we for the first time meet with the double 
dome wsth slrghtly swelling outline, a type of dome which henceforth became a constant 
feature m Persia,, arch, lecture The mosque-mausoleum, built at Haarat-i-Turkisthn over 
the tomo o Hasrat Khwaja Ahmad Yesavi by Timur, which was commenced in 1397 and 

mshed m 1401,- has a huge dome, similar in shape to that at Suita, lieh.ss but the double 
dome soon became general. 

-No explanation of the origin of this peculiarity is to be found suggested to Fergusson's 
flA-cry of Ardnl’Clure, nor doe. Russell Sturgis in his recent HiAonj of MM, dure 

(1908) make any comment on it. The same remark 
applies to Texier, who thought the double dome with 
entasis was the rule in Persia with the single exception 
known to him, at Sultanieh, although when speaking of 
the Masjid-i -Shah at Isfahan, he says that one is led to 


33 Die Baudenkmaler von Samarkand * 31 Saladin, Mcmuel.d'art Jttusulman, Vol. I, p. 434. 

35 Mir-salih-Bektchourin, Description de la Mosqute de Hazret , in A. P. Khorochkine, Itineraires 
b Centrale pp. 247-56. 

36 E. Schuyler, Turkestan 1 . 70-73, and photograph in F. von Schwarz, Turkestan , p. 200, 
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believe it was introduced from India by the Mogul rulers of Persia P o 
in Monuments Modems de la Perse states (p. 59 and pi. 71) that it was introdw 
during the 16th century and calls the dome at Sultanleh the “ Arab ” form ! ( p 4 ^ 

A Gosset in Las Cuddles d’Orienl el cl' Occident describes the feature with 
comment, while A. Choisy in his Histoire de V Architecture, Paris, 1889, follow Cost 
in stating that it only became the rule in Persia towards the end of the 16th ce t* * 
but I have shown that it occurs much earlier. He, like Texic-r. suggests an Indian ori^’ 
viz • that it was an imitation of certain bulbous topes to be seen there Wo „ ' 

ently had in mind structures such as those at Ajanta, shown in figures 16 and 17, 

Now as Timur was in India shortly before the building of the Bibi Khanum and the 
Gur Amir, we must consider the possibility of this Indian origin. In the first place these 
topes are solid structures and not examples of roofing, and the few which are bulbous 
such as those shown, are quite small and not the conspicuous and striking buildings 
likely to be noticed even by a conqueror in his meteoric flight through the country 
But could he have seen any double domes with slightly swelling outline? No! for not 
one of the domed buildings which were standing in the North-West of India in the 
time of Timur, of which remains have come down to us, have this feature. I 
have compiled a list of these buildings from Carr Stephen’s Archaeology of Delhi, and 
Fanshawe s Delhi, Past and Present, and find that there are seventeen of them. They 
comprise the group of buildings classed by Fergusson as Early, Middle, and Late Pathan, 
Amongst them are the tombs of Slnims-ud-din Altamsh, Rukn-ud-din Firoz Shah, Ghias- 
ud-din Tughlak Shah, the Jama Masjid of Firuzubskl, the Kalan Masjid and the 
buildings attributed to Khan Jahfm. 1 give as a typical example the tomb of Firoz. 
Shah, built a. d. I3S9. (Plate III, E.) All the domes found in these buildings are pointed 
in shape but low in elevation, and built in horizontal courses. Carr Stephen speaking 
of them remarks that <c domes, the stones of winch arcs held together by the wonderful 
adhesive qualities of the lime used in those days, without any keystone, have been before 
remarked on and are another characteristic of the Mohammedan Indian buildings of the Uth 
century .” 37 

These domes have not a single feature in common with the Gur Amir and Bibi 
Khanum, yet as they are all of one type they are conclusive evidence as to the 
style of the period and completely refute the theory that the double dome had an 
Indian origin. 

Regarding the theory of the Indian origin of the double dome, Saladin 3 55 apparently 
follows Choisy, and in addition suggests that it has also certain mechanical advantages 
viz : that it tends to the stability of the dome by constituting additional abutment. 3 * 
A more extraordinary statement it is difficult to conceive, since it is obvious 
that it must act outwardly in the same direction as the thrust of the upper part of 
the dome itself. 

Figure 18 shows a section of the dome of the Gur Amir. The dotted line produced 
from C shows the extent of the projecting part. Now the centre of gravity of the- 
projecting part is roughly at B, and tins part therefore will act with leverage £-^-about 

38 ^ rch/ ? olo 9y oj Delhi , p. 154. 

35 P- 360 % 1 

only as a ®P iera in Architecture East and West , p. 20, also makes a similar statement, but 
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•there was a dome B, which was called the Kubbat-an- 
Nasr (the vulture dome) ; the dome was considered as 


mi mhmii 


the turning point C, in direction A. D. Now the thrust K of the upper part E is in the 
same direction more or Jess, and thus the projecting part 
.adds to the difficulty instead of helping matters. This is shown 
when it comes to practical work by the interior construction 
of this dome, which has a series of tie-bars T, fixed at their \ 

■extremities in the lower part of the sides of the dome and ' Mm / £ 

meeting in the centre, where they are carried by a pile of jip 5 

masonry M. 40 They are an imperative necessity to neutralise J|l|l < 

the unscientific shape chosen for the construction of the dome, |||||1 ; 

and by their very existence refute Saladin’s theory that “la : — -"||g — 

iorme bulbeuse presente alors l’avantage de conserver sensi- |||||p Wm 

blement , a Faplomb de Fare du mur du tambour, la projection ^IllP 
du centre de gravite du segment le plus important de / 
la cupole, done de ramener la poussee a l’interieur du mur.” * f 111111^ i 

It is now clear to us that the shapes of the domes \ ||1 : 

of the Bib! Khanum and Gur Amir could not have sprung <^J|§p )\ 

from constructive necessities in brick or stone. When we ' 

find this to be the case with other features in architecture, * 

we usually find that the feature in question is a copy of Flg - 1$ - 

oonstruetion in wood, e. g the mortised joints of the stone rail round the 
Sanchi Tope/i also the metopes and triglyphs of the Doric order, the Lycian 
tombs in the British Museum, etc. Can it be so in the case of the bulbous double 
domes ? Is there, or was there, anywhere in the Moslem world known to Timur, 
a double dome with swelling outline ? Yes f at one place, and at one place only, 
^and that was at Damascus, where stood the great Umayyad Mosque built by the 
Khalif Walid in A. D. 705-13, the dome of which in Timur’s time was double mid of wood. 

. The following details concerning this mosque are taken from Professor Phene Spiers’ 
x< Architecture East and West. 5,42 In plan it was as shown in (Fig. 19) It consists of 
three aisles and a transept at the intersection of which A . . ..... - 


transept roofs, high above the rest, w T ere likened to Dg. io. 

•outspread wings. The sides of the square around B measure 39 feet 6 inches. The angles 
•of this square are vaulted over with squinch pendentives, and the drum resting upon 
the octagon thus formed is set back 2 feet so that the dome resting upon it has an 
internal diameter of 43 feet 6 inches. There is a range of windows in the present 
'drum and a second range in the dome, which is built of stone and covered with lead. 
'This is as things w T ere before the fire of 1893, and the above dome was built at some date 
•subsequent to the burning of the mosque at the sacking of Damascus by Timur in 1400, 

Descriptions of the mosque at various dates previous to this are to be found in the 
^diaries of the various Arab geographers who visited it between the 9th and 14th 
^centuries. 

40 Saladin, op. cit, p. 361. 41 Fergusson, Indian Architecture, Vol. I, p. 111. 4 - pp. 213-44. 
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The description from which I propose to quote is that of the Spanish 


Ibn Jubair, who visited Damascus in 11S4. The part of his description most 
for our purpose is that which refers to the central dome. Mukadclasi speaks of 
only, but Ibn Jubair, 200 years later, descants on the immense height of the 
which “ broods over the void. ” He describes also how that it consisted of 


Arab 

. , •* 

interesting 

°ne dome 

great (l ome 

an external 

and internal dome, and rested on a drum. From this it may be assumed that M 
Walid’s dome succumbed in the fire of 1069. The following is the description given b 
Ibn Jubair of that which succeeded it, probably built between 1069 and 1082 • ‘ 

“ A central nave is below it (viz., the transept) going from the Mihrab to the com* 
and over this nave (as seen from the interior) are three domes — namely, the dome which 
is close to the mosque wall towards the court (dome over space A in plan), the dome which 
is over and adjacent to the Mihrab (dome over space C in plan), and the dome which is 
below (forming the inner of lower cupola of) the Kubbat-ar-Rasas (the dome of lead) 
rising between the other two.” 

He describes his visit to the interior of the latter ; — 

“ Verily the entrance to the same, and into the interior where is the inner dome— life 
a sphere within a larger sphere 13 is from the mosque. We went up by a ladder in the 
western colonnade that goes round the court, and walked over the flat roof. The roof 
is covered with large sheets of lead, the length of each sheet being four spans and the 
width three. After passing over the flat roof we came to the Dome, and mounted into 
it by a ladder set there ; and doing so it almost happened that we had all been seized with 
dizziness. We went into the round gangway (this was round the outside of the lead 
dome), which is of lead, and its width is but six spans, so that we could not stand there 
fearing to fall over. Then we hastened on to the entrance into the interior of the dome, 
passing through one of the grated windows which opened in the lead-work; and 
before us was a wondrous sight. We passed on over the planking of great wood beams 
which go all round the inner and smaller dome, which is inside the outer Leaden Dome, 
as aforesaid, and there are here two arched windows, through which you look down 
into the Mosque below. From here the men who are down in the Mosque look as 
though they were small children. This dome is round like a sphere , and its structure is 
made of planks strengthened with stout ribs of wood, bound with bands of iron. The ribs 
curve over the dome aud meet at the summit in a round circle of wood. The inner dome, 
which is that seen from the interior of the Mosque, is inlaid with wooden panels. 
They are all gilt in the most beautiful manner, and ornamented with colour and 
carving. The Great Leaden Dome covers this inner dome that has just been described. 
It also is strengthened by wooden ribs bound with iron bands. The number of these 
ribs is forty-eight, and between each rib is a space of four spans. The ribs converge 
above, and unite in a centre-piece of wood. The Great Double Dome rests on a 
circular base . , . One of the wonders of the place is that we saw no spiders in the 
framework of the domes, and they say there are none here at all. 41 ” 

13 It would almost follow from this that the larger one must have been bulbous, since they both* 

sprang from the same drum. 

G. la Strange, Palestine, under the Moslems, pp. 205-7. 
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One cannot help being struck by the close resemblance of the above description to 
the dome of the Bibi KMiium and Gur Amir, with the sole difference that these two are 
built of brick covered with enamelled tiles. The correspondence is close throughout ; 
there is a drum in each case, the peculiar feature of an inner and outer shell occurs 
in all while the shape must have been very similar. No one accustomed to see domes 
would describe one as “ round like a sphere ” unless it were more or less bulbous. That 
it was actually so there cannot be a shadow of doubt. Ibn Jubair says that the length 
of the Mosque from east to west (which we know to be 455 ft.) was 200 paces ; a 
pace would therefore be just under 27J ins. He says later on that the circumference 
of the dome of lead was 80 paces, i. e. 9 182 feet ; its diameter, therefore, was 58 feet. 
Now the interior diameter of the base, still existing, of the drum on which it stood 
is 43 feet 6 inches, while the exterior diameter, from Fig. 100 in ‘‘ Architecture, East and 
West, ” would appear to be about 52 feet. The dome of lead, therefore, must have 
overhung its base by 3 feet all round. 

The dome of the Gur Amir has sixty-four ribs against forty-eight in the dome at 
Damascus, and I once thought that this feature was copied also ; however, such was not 
the case, as this feature is found already in the Qxus region at an earlier date. In 
later times in the Ox us region these ribs were reduced in number and thickened, till 
in the Shir Dar (1648) we have the so-called melon-dome in its most pronounced form. 
(Plate III, D). 

Timur appeared before Damascus on Saturday 8th January 1400, and the next day 
negotiations were opened with him by the citizens, and, on his guaranteeing their safety , 
the Bab Saghin was opened to him on Tuesday morning. After nearly two months spent 
in bargaining and extracting a ransom the place was finally sacked, and on the 4th March 
all the population that remained, men, women and children were bound and dragged 
off. On the 17th March, Timur ordered the city to be set on fire, and, sparks from the 
burning city lighting on the Umayyad Mosque, it was burnt, Cf till all that was left 
standing was a wall with no roof, nor door nor marble. 55 

We thus see that Timur had the great Umayyad Mosque constantly in his view for 
two months and nine days, and cannot fail to have been impressed, keenly appreciating 
architecture as he did, with this great building, in his day the largest and most 
splendid mosque in Islam, and, according to Yakut, writing in the century pievious to 
Timur, one of the Four Wonders of the World of Mediaeval Islam. 45 He was far more 
likely to have some of its most striking features reproduced for him at Samarkand than 
he was to copy, or even to notice, an obscure Tope (as suggested by Choisy) during his 
meteoric career through the North-Western Provinces of India. 

Now it may seem an anomaly that a great conqueror like Timur, steeped as he was 
in blood, to an extent perhaps only equalled by Chingiz Khan, should have had any 
feeling for, or interest in, architecture ; nevertheless such was actually the case. He was 
greatly impressed by the Jama Mas j id at Firuzabad (Old Delhi) built by Firoz Shah in 
1354, and took a model of it home to have it reproduced at Samarkand, 46 and Fanshawe 
states (p. 264) that he also greatly admired the Kutb Minar, and carried off workmen 
to construct a similar one in his capital, which intention, however, was neveE carried out. 

45~The other three were : the Sanjah bridge built by Heraclius on a tributary of the Upper 
, Euphrates, with a span of 150 feet, the dome of the Christian church at Edessa, an e aros a 
Alexandria. G. Le Strange, hands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp* 123*124. 

46 Carr Stephens, ibid, p. 126. 
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Further, Don Buy Gonzales de Clavijo in his account of his embassy to Timur in 14m,; 
states that Timur, looked after the execution of his buildings personally and ’ " 
carried every day in a litter to the spot, and, if not satisfied, he sometimes camel 
to be torn down already finished buildings, and then caused them to be re * 
according to his instructions. The same thing has been related by Timur’s 1310^^' 
Sharaf-ud-din ’Ali. ' ‘ gmpaer 

It is also stated in the Institutes of Timur (Ed. of 1787, p. 103), ^ 
workmen who were spared from the sack of .Damascus, and brought to Tartary 
ordered to build a palace at Samarkand, which they did with much intelligence ” Heie 
is an actual importation of craftsmen from Damascus, who might well have copied 
dome of their own great mosque in working on the Gfir Amir and Bibi Khanfim, even 
supposing Timur had given no special directions on the subject and they would have been 
led to execute it in brick too, as timber is very scarce in this region. 

Lastly, one more point in favour of ray theory. We saw above that the interior 
diameter of the dome at Damascus was 43 ft. 6 in. Now, according to Schubert v. 
Soldern, 18 the diameter of the dome of the Bibi Khanfim, the first building erected by 
Timur after his visit to Damascus, is 13-5 metres (44 ft. 3 in.), a difference practically 
negligible in domes of such a size. 

I therefore think that I have shown, as nearly as such a thing can be shown, short 
of a direct contemporary historical statement to that effect, that the double slightly 
swelling Persian dome was first copied in brick by Timur after his stay at Damascus from 
a wooden one of the same shape that he saw there, and was employed in his subsequent 
buildings, viz., the Bibi Khanfim and the Gfir Amir at Samarkand. 

Ibn Jubair (1184) remarks, and his statement is repeated by Ibn Batutah (1326); 
“ Prom whatever quarter you approach the city you see this dome, high above all else, 
as though suspended in the air ” ta ; it was probably for the sake of its external effect that 
this form was devised, and came to be adopted elsewhere. 

Before I leave the subject of the wooden dome at Damascus, 1 must add that I think 
it has not been without its influence elsewhere. I shall give two instances. 

The famous mosque of Hasan at Cairo, built in 1356-G2 now has an ordinary pointed 
dome erectedin the 17th century. (Plate III, P). This replaced one which according to Pietro 
della Valle who visited Cairo about 1610, was bulbous. He says : “ especially do I like the 
dome the shape of which I have never seen the like of before in that it commences 
vertically, then swells out, and then contracts to a point like the egg of a hen. :!w 
According to Saladin (p. 127 f.) Khalil Zahiri relates that Sultan Hasan brought together 
architects from all countries to design what he intended to be the greatest building in the 
world. Amongst other things he caused to he copied (on a modified scale) the 
great vaulted hall of Chosroes at Otesiphon which accounts for the four great 
vaulted liwans on each side of the main court. When Saladin says that the 
influence of Damascus, is also apparent everywhere in the decoration, etc., it certainly 

seems to me that the admittedly eclectic Sultan must have gone there for his dome 
too. 

® Translated for the Hakluyt Society, 1S52. 

Dle Ba ^nkmaltr von Samarkand, p. 28. 

* ^‘ I '?. Strang6 ’ Pa ^tino under the Moslems, p. 244. 

, p. eit. quoting Herz Bey, La Mosquie du Sultan Hasan au Cairo. 







F. Mosque of Sultan Hasan, Cairo. 


Mausoleum of Firoz Shah, Delhi 
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The other instance is S. Mark s at Venice. This building, Byzantine in planning and 

construction, was v* 

roofed until the 13th 

fogs, but, in the 13th j 

fa9ade which was ad- 1 — s —^ ■■ * ■■■ s ‘ n 

ded about this time and which hid the low domes, and that to restore their external effect 
the outer wooden ones were added. Quite so, but whence came this desire for external 
effect in dome construction ? Not from Byzantine architecture. In this style the domes 
are never designed for external effect and are frequently lower than a hemisphere. It is 
true that in the 10th century under the Macedonian Emperors a high drum, pierced with 
windows was interposed between the pendentives and the dome, 51 but the dome itself 
remained as shallow as ever, while here we have the drum untouched and the dome made 
the conspicuous feature. I suggest that it came from Damascus. Yenice was a state 
whose outlook was almost entirely towards the East, with which she traded direct, to the 
great economic detriment of Constantinople in the 13th and 14th centuries, and the Great 
Ummayad mosque must have been as familiar to many Venetians as, say, the Taj Mahal 
is to many English people to-day. 

After Timur's death in 1405 the double dome passed from Samarkand to Khurasan, 
over which it was spread by the Timuricles then ruling at Herat. In the mosque built 
at Meshed in A. D. 1418 (according to Khanikoff) by Gawhar Shad, the wife of Shah Rukh, 
the son of Timur; the dome according to O’Donovan, 52 “has something of a bulbous 
shape, ” and is, I conclude, double. Later, the mosque and mausoleum in the Musalla 
at Herat, built by Sultan Husain Mirza (A. D. 1487-1506), are, Vambery 53 remarks, “an 
imitation of the monuments at Samarkand," and he adds in a footnote, a the sepulchre 
particularly has much resemblance to that of Timour. ” Wishing * for confirmation on 
this point I wrote to Colonel C. E. Yate, one of the few people who have seen 
this group of buildings before they were levelled in 1885, and he very kindly in- 
formed me that while unable to speak regarding the Musalla, he was able to 
confirm my idea as to the Mausoleum, from a photograph in his possession taken from a 
painting by Sir Edward Durand which he has kindly allowed me to reproduce here 
ate III, C.) This mausoleum is commonly attributed to Shah Hukh, but as Colonel 
te has pointed out, 54 it probably took its name from a tombstone bearing the following 


51 Choisy, V art de batir chez les Byzantines, p. 96. 
53 Travels in Central Asia , p. 283-4. 


52 The Merv Oasis , I, p. 497. 

51 Northern Afghanistan, p. 31* 
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inscription “Shah Rukh Sultan, son of Allah-u’d Dowlah, son of Baisanghar, sonofShak 
Paikh, son of Amir Taimur, a. h. 863 [1459] ” 

Dating midway between these two is the Blue Mosque at Tabriz, built by Jahan Shak 
(1437-68) which Texier states had a double dome, according to Chardin and Tavernier, 
who visited it in the 17th century before it was wrecked by an earthquake. Now. although 
I am not quite satisfied, from the descriptions “ 

quoted, that such was actually the case, yet I 
will mention what may prove to be a very 
interesting connecting link. Colonel C. E. .Yate 5 * 
states that Gauhar Shad was the sister of Kara 
Yusuf Turkoman. Now as Jahan Shah, the builder 
of the Blue Mosque, was the son of the latter, 
it follows that he was the nephew of Gauhar 
Shad, and may very well have had the dome of 
her mosque at Meshed copied in his own mosque 
at Tabriz, supposing it really was a double bul- 
bous one as Texier states. 

Fig. 21. 

There is about the plan of this mosque, (Fig. 2.1), however, something which Fergusson 
calls Byzantine. I cannot quite see this myself, although the three domes in a row in 
front of the main dome-chamber, seem very unusual. The nearest approach to this plan 
that I can find in Byzantine architecture is that of Panhagia Lycodemo at Athens, 
Should this plan, however, really show Byzantine influence, it is tempting to try to put 
its date forward a few years so that it falls into the reign of Uzun Hasan, Jahan Shah’s 
successor, in which case I could suggest an explanation. Whether this can he done I 
cannot say, as I atn unable to find the ultimate authority on which the attribution of it 
to Jahan Shah rests. However, could it be attributed to his successor, my explanation 
would be this. 

TJzun Hasan, was Baiendari of the Akkuyunlu or White Sheep dynasty of Turcomans 
and he defeated and killed Jahan Shall in 1468. Uzun Hasan, who ruled at Tabriz, 
married Despina, the daughter of Calo Johannes, one of the last Comneni Emperors of 
Trebizond, which startling alliance was the outcome of the desire of the Christian Princes 
of Europe to unite with the Persians against the growing power of the Turks whose 
advance they were viewing with dismay. It is easy to conceive a Byzantine influence being 
introduced under such auspices, especially as the relations with the West were so close 
at this time that there was a Venetian ambassador, Cater ino Zeno, at Uzun Hasans 
court, at whose instance he invaded Asia Minor, but was defeated by Sultan Muhammad 
II. 56 Although I do not hold definite view's as to the plan of the Blue Mosque, it never- 
theless seems to me that there is here scope for interesting research. 

The building shown (Plate IV, A.) is at Tub 15 miles N. W. of Meshed but its date 
is not known. The dome is very interesting on account of the way in which the base 
is pierced with windows, a new feature. The nearest approach to this hitherto & 
at Veramin where we saw narrow slit-like windows pierced in the octagonal drum on 
which the dome stood. Here, however, the idea is much more boldly applied, the 
base of the dome itself being pierced, and to neutralize the weakening effect of this it. 


55 Northern Afghanistan , p. 31. 


> Sykes, Ten Thousand 
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has been built with a massive stepped lower part. According to 0 ’Donovan 57 , its internal 
height cannot be much under 70 feet. He also states that a gallery seems to have run 
round the interior of the dome if one may judge by the remains of wood beams and the- 
spaces sunk in the walls. 5 ’ 

I believe the only writer who has attempted to date this building is Prof. Jackson,, 
who, in his recent book “ From Constantinople to the Homo of Omar Khayyam/’ suggests 
the middle of the 12th century as its probable date (p. 288), thinking it may possibly be the 
mausoleum of Hamid Ibn Kahtabah mentioned by Yakut in 1216. His choice, however,, 
is apparently limited by his statement (p. 278) regarding Tus “that finally the Mongols 
crushed it never to rise again from the dust in which it lies to-day/ 5 a mistake made- 
by Fraser. As a matter of fact Ibn Batuta visited it a century later and describes it 
as one of the most famous towns of Khurasan. In 1381 Timur occupied it and took 
possession of the province. In 1387 Haji Beg Jam Kurbani, one of Timur’s nobles, rebelled 
at Tus, strengthened the town, and struck coins in his own name, whereupon Timur- 
sent his youngest son Miran Shah against it, who took it after a siege of several months. 
Yet this was not the end of it as Mirkhond gives an account of a visit Shah Rukh made- 
to it in 822 (1419). Khanikoff 5S found a tablet there dated 9S3 (1575), and he adds that 
Tus does not disappear from the list of places engraved on the tablets of Persian, 
astrolabes until after 1100 (1685). The object in giving the geographical positions of 
important places is, of course, to help in the casting of horoscopes, and the position 
of an uninhabited place would scarcely be found there, so it is evident that the present 
desertion of Tus only dates from the commencement of the 18th century. It is therefore 
futile to attempt to date this building from any considerations of this sort, and in the- 
absence of other evidence we must fall back on its degree of architectural development 
to help us. Personally, from the feature I have called attention to, viz ; the window 
at the base of the dome, I would suggest the first half of the 15th century for this part, at 
least, of the building ; but my chief reason for showing it is that I seem to see in it the 
prototype of the dome of the mosque in the Purana Kila of Sher Shah at Delhi, built 
1541. This illustration (Plate IV, B) is taken from Russell Sturgis’s History of Architec- 
ture 1 > 9 as it shows the windows round its base, so clearly. Most photographs show the 
top of the gateway restored, which effectually conceals the windows. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries we find the double dome with slightly swelling outline* 
in general use for all important buildings. 

Plate IV, C, shows the dome of the Royal Mosque at Isfahan built by Shah ’Abbas in 
1612. It is brilliant with glistening tile-work, one of the most striking features of Persian, 
domes. Notice the windows round its base. 

Most important domes in Persia are covered with faience, but those belonging to 
sacred shrines are generally gilded, Meshed and Kura possessing well-known examples. 

In August 1673 the dome of the shrine of Imam Riza, at Meshed, was entirely thrown, 
down by an earthquake, although the rest of the building remain d as was said, pretty 
entire ”°° . It? was rebuilt by Shah Suleiman, and covered with gilt plates. It is of similar- 
shape to that of the Royal mosque at Isfahan except for the absence of windows round 


57 ibid, II, p. 15. 

58 Khanikoff (N), M&moire sur la parted meridionals de V Asie centrals* p. 31. 

59 By kind permission of Messrs. Batsford. 

60 Cardin, “ Travels in Persia ” (Lloyd’s trans.J^ Vol. I, p. 131. 
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the base. Chardin, who was in Isfahan at the time, saw these plates being made, and tV 
following is his account as it stands in Lloyd’s translation : 

- “On the 9th [of October] I went to the House of the King’s Goldsmith which is in 
the Royal Palace, to see them make some Gilt Plates in the Form of Tiles, which 
were to cover the dome of the mosque of Imam Reza, at Metched, which an earthquake 
had flung down, as I before related. A thousand men, as was said, were employ’d in 
repairing this Mosque; and they work’d at it with so much Diligence and application, 
that it was to be finish’d by the latter end of December. These plates were of brass 
[no-cuivre, i. e, 3 copper] and square. Ten Inches in Breadth and Sixteen in Length, and of 
the Thickness of two Crown -pieces. Underneath were Two Barrs three Inches broad, 
solder’d on Cross-wise, to sink into the Parget, and so serve as Cramp-Irons to fasten the 
'Tiles. The upper part was gilt so thick, that one would have taken the Tile to have been 
Massif Gold : Each Tile took up the weight of three Ducates and a quarter of Gilding, and 
, C ame to about ten Crowns Value. They were ordered to make Three thousand at first, as 
I was told by the Chief Goldsmith who was Overseer of the work. 6 * 

I think that the previous dome was probably covered with blue tiles on account of the 
couplet, “ Samarkand is the face of the earth : Bukhara is the marrow of Islam: were 
there not in Meshed an azure dome, the whole world would be merely a ditch for 
•ablution According to Schuyler this couplet was probably written about A. D. I500. c ^ 

I shall now attempt to show that the use of gilt-plates for the dome of Imam Riza’s 
mausoleum was an innovation. Five other gilt-domes exist at the present day, viz:— 

(1) The shrine of Fatima at Kum. 

(2) The shrine of ’Ali at Najaf. 

(3) The shrine of Husain at Kerbela. 

(4) The shrine of Imam Musa at Kazimain. 

(5) The shrine of Imam Mahdi at Samarra. 

All the e are later than the example at Meshed. 

The shrine of Fatima at Kum was gilded by Fath ’Ali Shah, in consequence of a vow 
made by him to embellish the shrine, should he ever succeed to the crown. According to 
Morier, 63 writing in 1809, “he covered the cupola of the tomb itself with gold plates 
'(instead of the lacquered tiles which he removed).” This must have been done about 
1805 (he ascended the throne in 1797) as Johnson, writing in 1817 says, the gilt cupola 
was added to this structure about twelve years ago by the reigning monarch.” 64 The 
work, apparently, is inferior to that at Meshed as Fraser remarks, <£ the plates are so thinly 
gilt that the whole value of the precious metal employed, according to my information, 
does not exceed two thousand tomauns. ?,a5 That, previous to this, the dome was covered 
with ordinary glazed tiles, there can be no doubt. Chardin gives a drawing 66 of the 
shrine showing a dome covered with arabesques and he states in the text that it was 
overlaid “ with large square Tiles of Cheney ” in gold and azure. 

J 61 pp. 236-7. 

- 62 Schuyler (E.), Turkestan , Vol. I. p. 240. 

63 Moxier (G.), A Journey through Persia, p. 180. 

64 Johnson (J.) , J mrney front India to England, p. 146. 

* Eraser (J. B.), Narrative of a Journey into Khordsan, p, 14L 
Travels into Persia , etc, (Trans.), Vol. I, plate 14 
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Plate IV 


A. Dome at Tus 


C. Masjid-i-Shah, Isfahan 


D. Shrine of AH, Najaf. 


•drassah-i-Shah Husain, Isfahan 


F. Mausoleum of Humayun, Delhi 
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Niebuhr states that the dome of the shrine of 5 All at Najaf was gilded by Nadir Shfth. 07 
*The plates used in this instance, according to Loftus, are said to have cost two i iimans 
{£1 sterling) each. 68 

The dome of the shrine of Husein at Kerbela was also gilded by Nadir Shah, 
according to Kinneir 00 and Ker Porter. 70 

The tw r o domes of the shrine of I in to Musa at Kazimein, according to Fraser were 
gilt by Nadir Sh^h, who appears to have resorted to this mode of decorating the tombs 
of saints as an expiation for his other enormities. 5,71 Rousseau, however, in his book 
published in 1S09 72 , states that it had been gilt nine years previously by order, and at the 
expense, of Agha Muhammad Khan. As Rousseau was more nearly contemporary 
with the event, having had the advantage of Fraser by nearly twenty years in this respect, 
besides residing on the spot for some time as French Consul, it is his version that we must 
accept, This is confirmed by Niebuhr who describes it in 1764, as covered with 
“ pierres verifies, 57 which were gradually falling of. 73 

In the case of the shrine of Imam Mahdi at Samarra, the question is not so easily 
settled. A gilt dome existed here as early as 1872, when it was seen by Baron von 
Thielmann. 74 Commander J. F. Jones writing in 1846 states that it had recently been 
repaired, and was he believed “ formerly covered with gold similar to the cupolas of 
Kathemein, Kerbella, and Nejef, but is now perfectly white, the present funds not being 
sufficient to give it its former splendour. 7,75 This I think must he an error as Kinneir in 
1814 wrote as follows: — C£ . . . the tomb and sanctuary of Imaum Mahomed -ul-Mohadi, 

who was hurried at Samara is a handsome brick building, with two cupolas 

.and minarets, ornamented with glazed tiles. ” 70 These tiles having all fallen off at the 
time of Commander Jones's visit thirty year later, it appears to me that he jumped to the 
.conclusion, from analogy with other shrines, that the dome had once been gilt. 

I therefore conclude that the idea of covering the dome of a sacred shrine with gilt 
tiles was an innovation of the luxurious and extravagant reign of Shah Sulaiman, 

Perhaps I ought rather to say a revival, as the idea was not altogether new' in Lslto, 
though it was so in Persia. The Dome of the Rock (Kubbat as Sakhra), at Jerusalem, was 
.at one time decorated in this fashion. This gilt covering is mentioned c . A. D. 913 by 
Ibn 7 Abdar -Rabbih, who writes £; The dome is covered by means of 3392 sheets of lead, 
over which are placed plates of brass, gilded, w'hich number 10,210. As there is some 
•doubt as to whether Ibn 7 Abdar -Rabbih actually visited Jerusalem, I may add that the gilt 
covering is mentioned by Mukaddasi in A. D. 985, 7S 

Ibn al Athir relates that an earthquake in A. H. 407 (1016) caused the dome to fall 
in, and an inscription records its restoration which was completed by the Fatimite Adh 
Dhahir A. H. 413 (1022). Its glory however was not revived and Nftsir-i-Khusrau, who 
;saw it in A. D. 1047 states that the new dome was covered with lead/ 0 

I will now offer a suggestion as to the origin of this very novel feature. Clermont 
-Ganneau has shown 80 that there once stood in the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
.Jerusalem, a great ciborium covering an altar or some spot specially venerated, and that 
ike enigmatic hemisphere of which Eusebius speaks was identical with the absida 

87 Voyage en Arable, tome II, p. 210, quoting Mohammed Mahedi Khan’s History of Nadir Shah. 

68 Loftus (W. K.), Chaldaea and Susiana, p. 52. 

89 Kinneir (Sir G t M.), A Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire , p. 28 o. 

70 Travels in Koordistan , Mesopotamia etc., Vol. I, p. 352. 

71 Journey in the Caucasus , Persia, etc., Vo 1. II, p* 139. 1C 

72 m;*** y j b, l. J. Rousseau], Description du pachahk de Bagdad, i»uy, p. Lb, 

73 Op. cit., tome II, p. 247. u Travels in the Caucasus , Persia, etc. Vol. II, p. 139. 

73 Memoirs : Records of the Bombay Government, New Series, Ko. XLIII, p. 12. 

76 Journey through Asia Minor, etc., p. 471. 77 G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems,?. 162, 

15 ibid, p. 124. 79 ibid, p. 129. so Becueil J arcMologie orientate , tome ll } p» 3 53. 
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of Brevarius and subsequent pilgrims. Brevarius writes “ intrantiin 
Oonstantini magna ob occidente est absida. ’’ That this has nothing to do witiT 
but is on the contrary the same as the hemisphere of which Eusebrius speaks aU <( ^ S£: 
the characteristic detail given by both writers that the object in question rest ^ 

columns disposed in a circle and surmounted by Silver Hydrae Ciboria f * ° ntWeIv& 
hemispherical cupolas and one of this type is shown on the mosaic of cH^ 
George at Thessalonica. In a subsequent articles* he gives an interesting cmetJ t 
Eutyehius (d. 940) to the effect that the Khalif Walid carried off a dome°of k fr ° m 
which description he recognizes another ciboria) from the church at Baalbek ^ 

cover the Sakhra (rock) at Jerusalem, where it was no doubt placed like Tf** t0 

over the sacred spot, in emulation of the Christian practice. It seems to me that 1 "T 
of this dome of gilt brass standing under the great wooden dome, may well have 
the real idea of covering the latter also with plates of brass gilt. ' ' P Dipted 

S' Sh ° WS T the Macl ^ssah-i-Shah Husain, at Mahan, built between 1700 „ , 
liio by Shah Husain, It is covered with a fine coating of coloured tiles and th • ^ 
plate in Coste’s work from which this illustration is taken, being coloured, mves an T 
idea of the splendour of this sort of decoration. " * ° excellent 

This type of dome also spread into India where it first appears in Mn i 
Humayun built 1556-65. 82 (Plate IV, F.) ** ° ‘ e Mausoleum of 

«, . T eeded t0 tlle thr0ne in 1530 > but in 1539 was defeated at Kanaui br 

Sher Shah Sur, who eventually drove him out of India. He took refuse in Petl t n 

court of Shah Tahmasp, by whose aid he eventually recovered hi fiS'- 

This building is said to have been the prototype of the Taj, (Plate V, B.) which 


mmm 




Section of T3j Mahal, Agra. Scale 110 ft. to 1 in 
Vig.22. 

“ planniDg and arrangement (I 

Iv&S, l, e.. ahmrf. 7 , 




^meum 




. e-, about 75 S Cern' S a ilim gement (FjgS ' : L 22 anc1 23 > and which was commenced 


ap(mt 75 years later. 

81 RmUil 


82 Carr Stephen, op. cit. } p. 203. 
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Here, however, (Plate V, A.) we see a mausoleum which was only built six years before 
the Taj, i- e., in 1626. It is the mausoleum of Khan Khananthe son of Humayuns aeneral 
Bairam Khan,. who won back the Mogul Empire for him at the battle of Sirhind. and 
conquered again for Akbar at Panipat. Khan Khanan himself stood high in Akbar's 
lavour and held important commands under him. He died in 1626 and his mausoleum 
has a double dome, the distance between the crown of the inner and outer shell beiii* 
25 feet.ss This building which has been ignored in this connection by almost every writer 
seems to me to be the real model on which the Taj was based. It resembles the Taj much 
more closely than does the mausoleum of Humayun, its whole framework bein'* more 
•drawn together while its dome is practically identical in shape. The kiosks at the corners too, 
as also the doorways, which are flush with the facade instead of being recessed, bear this out! 

To return to Persia, this form of dome under 18th century decadence takes an 
increasingly bulbous form, in fact as Saladin says, the greater the swelling of the dome the 
later the date at which it has been constructed. This swelling form culminates in the 
mosque of Jalalu’ddfn at Shiraz, (Plate V, D.) and in the dome of the Shah Chirash which 
may date from the time of Karim Khan, (18th cent.) hut which is probably subsequent to 
the great earthquake of 1824, which according to J. E. Alexander, S4 w ho was t | lere 
afterwards, left “not a single dome or minaret standing. 55 

It follows exactly the same course in India during and after the reign of Auranczib 
the most pronounced and best known example being perhaps the mausoleum of Safdar 
Jang at Delhi. (Plate V, C). 

For present-day practice a good account 
may be found in Langenegger’s] Die 
Baukmst cles Iraq Here is a diagram 
*(Fig. 24) given by him of a recent dome 
with double shell ; the outer being one 
brick thick covered with a layer of modern 
tiles. He expressly remarks that it could 
not stand without the tie-bars shown, which 
supports the view I took earlier in this 
paper as to this unscientific shape, contrary 
to the opinion held by several French 
writers on the subject. 

This (Fig. 25), is another section given 
by him for more massive construction ] in 
which the whole outer shell is supported 
-on a trussed frame. On the other hand we 
have this example, (Fig. 26) which . may 
be called jerry-building in exeelsis. The rods 
shown radiate from a centre and project 
through the outer shell until it is finished, 
when they are cut ofi level, but I ought to 
•add that Dr. Langeneggersays this style of a M/ius v. 
thing is stronger than perhaps might] be bJ&n/crmaamay- 
expected. c %ugstan <jf$n. 





J Carr Stephen, op. cit. p. 215. 


Fig. 24. 


H Travels from India to England, p. 12oi 
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The , fom,»rk referred to above is only re,, sir, si in eonseifmmce „( fc 
b„ e e of the done, as stated. The inner shell of those domes os well „ u, 
ordinary (single shell) domes in Itoda are constructed without centreing, a J, 
important point m a country where wood is extremely scarce Chardin $5 re tv 

m Persia from the dome of a peasant's hut (Plate I E ) to the lar«e dome at th 
intersection of two galleries in the basaar (Chain- S„), and the inner shell of the elf 

“ * “TT'n ***, ‘ he C ° nI, “ 0n ** l'hh^hbivcs, the successive rings of the dl 
are completed one by one, and a, they sot rapidly the workmen have no 1, cites!” 
leaning on then, almost immediately, reaching over and plastering the interi rTta« 
hey can. The anterior is plastered also, and as no sealfoUling is used J l J 
bricks are omitted at intervals info n, u/ n • , rm ^ llai± 

as they wish. ’ 1 11 1 1 c vlayci ' ,s insort tIlca ' feet and climb about 

all n ™°n COnS ^ not “ > “ without centreing is not confined to Persia, but is found pretty nearly 

the cons IcE w 18 n ° 6XCepti ° n ’ ^ Mr ' S “ Clarke in his recent book, or describe 
the construction by two men of a dome of a house he had built. This dome r sted on an 

ZZ n iZ Cl d d0 T' 0n ° in ° aCh *"*• - d ««- the completion of the octagon 
neighbouring T*; 6 /. 7 ^ entives over a H( P lare room), a. punt pole was borrowed from a 
alee of?-' 7*. a <~ A «**• point was found by taking 

strino- f U ^ S ^ diameter of the octagon and doubi ing i 1, To this centre point the 
one end M 7 f l 110 * ^ each eM ° f ifc c ' stobli ' sll( ' <l the radius. Each workman took 
conical fnr^ ^ ivr ^ ° 0llt ^ ne the dome, except the apex which approximated to a 

72L r; °r rS CIark0 COndutk * : “ in Egypt hundreds of domes 

hut it would rH a ° Ve deSCr ^ ed and mau y °f them are several hundred years old, 
— e difficult to find a builder in Europe who did not require for the work 

85 ^™ els ’ (Lloyd ’ s translation.) II, p. 278. ~ “ 

87 JlTT™ tE ' ) ’ The Merv 0asis ' I. P- 476. 

88 MarsMH o' fl’ pT f°"** * Pmta ’ * G9 ‘ 

89 -p . ' A Rzde through I dam, p. 89 , 

80 Fowler CG f“ TOwn Joume l «> P- 174. 

si rj, ■ ’ Tkne 7eara ™ Persia I p go 

h«i2 Mi(ies in tu mk vm ^ ^ 2g _ 3o _ 
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B. Taj Mahal, Agra. 
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timber ‘ centres/ ladders, and many things which he looks on as a matter of course and 
as absolute necessities. ” 

In Turkey similar methods are, or were, used. Eton** over a century ago described 
the practice there. Instead of a knotted rope, two poles were used, pivoted at the centre 
of the dome, the shorter describing the interior surface, the longer one the exterior. No 
scaffolding whatever was used, except at the extreme apex of the dome. 

The only instance of the use of this method in the West, so far as I know, is at Malta, 
where the great dome of the church at Mousta was constructed in this fashion about fifty 
years ago. Stone is the material employed, and the whole work was carried out by the 
local master-mason, Angelo Gatt. It was he who insisted on building the dome without 
scaffolding, and showed how 7 it could be done by simply notching each course on to the 
one below. As this dome is over 120 feet in diameter, it might well be called one of the 
most remarkable in the world. 03 

As an example of the most extreme form of this style of dome I may cite 
the dome of the shrine of Imam al Horr at Kerbela, (Plate V, E), and of the mosque 
at Teheran (Plate V, E.) 

To sum up. Persian domes may be divided into three groups 

1st : — The pre-Muhammadan domes of elliptical shape, which we see at Firuzabad 
and Sarvistan. 

2nd : — The domes of the Muhammadan period dowm to 1400, which, gradually 
changing from the earlier style become pointed, the dome at Sultaiiieh being the finest 
example. 

3rd: — The double dome introduced by Timur after his stay at Damascus, which 
though only of very slightly swelling outline for three centuries, gradually became 
fuller about 1700, a tendency which culminated in the course of the last hundred years, till 
it attained at Shiraz an extremely bulbous form. 

Note . — In addition to acknowledgments already made in the text, I am also indebted 
to M. le colonel Dieulafoy for permission to use photographs, and to Sir Coleridge Kennard, 
Bart., for Plate II., E and F. As part of the above Paper has appeared in the Burlington 
Magazine, I must thank the Editors for permission to make use of it. 


NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR, OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJBATI AND MARWARI. 

BY Du. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 

(Continued from p. 126.) 

mdra'i <c Kills ” (F 7S3, 74), from marai “ Dies ” 

melai ee Brings together” (P. 338), from mildi “ Meets”, etc. 

2. Causals formed by adding to the root the causative affix dv, from Apabhrarpca 
ava, dve < Sanskrit d-pay. In the last language, the affix proper is -pay, and a is the 
terminal vowel of the roots in °a , to which the use of the afore-said affix is confined. 
Prakrit and Apabhram^a take dpay as a general affix and employ it to derive causals from 

92 Eton (W), Survey of the Turkish Empire , London, 1798, p. 229. 

93 Fergusson, Modern Styles, I, pp. 45-47. 
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.any root. Before the dv affix, a radical long vowel of the Old Western Rajasth'' • 
generally, though not always, shortened. Ex. : " ani i£ 

dpdvdi “ Causes to give " (P. hod), from dpdi “ (lives ” 
boldvai “’Calls” (P. 342), from hohti “ Speaks " 
mamvai “ Causes to obey '* (Dd. (>). from mdndi ** Obeys 
lydvdi. ‘ ‘Brings *' (AdiC.). f rom In “ 'Takes \ ote. 

Occasionally, and chiefly with verbs having a radical long vowel, the shortened form 
av of the affix is used instead nt av, and the radical vowel is allowed to remain Jon® 
Ex.: ~ 0ng< 

vinaixu “ Informs ?s (P. •11 s ) l< rinndvdi < Skt. vijndpayali] 
pdthami ei Despatches ' * (P- My) 
bholavdi “ Cajoles v (P. 40ii) 
melavdi “ Brings together (P. 33n) 
slhhami u Instructs *’ (Day. ix) 
sosavdi ‘‘ Dries up" (P. 5. Ml). 

This is by no means a peculiarity of tlie Old Western Itajasthani, but is widelv 
spread in both Prakrit au<l Apabhraim-a. Take only the. following examples from 
Hemacandra, being the Prakrit originals of four of the Old Western Rajasthani verbs 
given above : 

patthavdi Siddh. iv, 37 riiimtrai Siddh, iv 3S 
melavdi Siddli. iv, 28 wmn u Siddh. in, I50 # 

In the Old Western Rajasthani, as already in the Apahhramya, the same av affix is used 
to derive denominatives (see § M2), which sometimes makes it difficult to decide 
whether a form in -ami is to be considered as a. causal or denominative. 

(3) Oausals formed by the affixes: dd, (///). The existence of the first affix 
may be traced back to the Prakrit, as if occurs in t he verb bhamdddi, recorded by 
Hemacandra, « ultra iv, 30 of his Siddh,, and in two or three others. I have no difficulty 
to explain d as a mere euphonic or pleonastic element inserted in the place of usual v to 
avoid contraction of the d ni i he causal root with tin? termination, and therefore 
practically bearing an analogy to the pleonastic affix, which is dealt with under § 146. 
The two other affixes dr and d! are. obviously derived from dd (Of, § 29). Examples 
are : 

(а) in dd : 

udddeii “ Causes to lfy ’* Dd. 10 

jagdddi kC Awakes (traus.) ’’ Day. 

nasdddi “ Puts to flight Kal. hi, P. os?, Indr. 57 

dekMda'i “ Shows " P. 317, 303, Il.itn. I os. Yog. iv, 40, (>«., Dd., F 715 

baisddai “Causes to si(. ’’ Adi <!. 

pamadai. “ Causes to obtain, procures ” l)ar, 

lagdda'i “Applies” <>a. 

(б) in dr : 

ghatarai “Lessens (trans.) ” Adi C, 

divarai “ Causes to give ” Vi. <!() 

bdisdrai “ Causes to sit " Day. iv, F 715, ii, 11, Adi 0. 

hvarai “ Causes to take " Up. 182 

■Siam! “ Causes to sleep ” Day. iv 

- : :S . n%jA 
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(c) in al : 
dihMlai “ Shows ” Adi C. 

Causals in r, £ are also found in Sindlii, Panjabi and Hindi. In the two Marwari 
causals dirdval and lirdvai ( ;< To cause to give V1 and “ to cause to take r has been 
transposed Their original forms are divdrai and livdrdi , both of which have been quoted 
amount the Old Western Rajasthani examples given above to illustrate causals in dr. 
The same transposition of r will be noticed in the double causals under the next head. 
An instance of a potential passive from a causal in dr is gavardya (F 535, iv, 12) , from 
gavarai " Causes to sing. 

(4 ) Double causals. These are formed by the addition of both the affixes dv 
md di > dr , combined into a vdd, amr . 

Examples : 

melavdddi Cal. 31, from rnildi 
kahavdrai Adi C., from kaliai. 

In the particular case of vocal roots, the affix ardv is used instead of amr. I explain 
it as being derived from the latter, by r being transposed to obviate the concurrence 
of the in the affix with the euphonic v (§ 116) inserted between the terminal vowel in 
the root and the initial a in the affix. Thus from the root di - To give - , we have first 
the regular double causal m-v-avdr-a-i, and then, by metathesis of r, di-v-ardv-a-i 
(P. 223, 355, Dac. iv, Adi C.) Other examples are : 
hhdmrdvai Up. 140, from khui (Jclut-v-ct-i) 
jovardvai Up. 113, from joi (jo-v-a- i) 
livardvdl Dac. iv, from Hi (le-v-a-i ) . 

Exceptionally the same affix of the vocal roots is used after a root in A, in the 
example : 

sahavardvai Up. 256, from salmi. 

•Cf. the case of Marathi, where roots in h, as a rule, form the causal with the affix avavi 
(Hoernle, Gaudian Grammar , § 476). 

Passive forms are : 

kahivardi c ‘ Is called 5J (Up. 227), simple present 

kahavardi chai <c Is being called ” (Adi C.), compound present 

kahaoanUa “ Mentioned ” (Ibid), past participle nominative plural masculine. 

An anomalous causal is: pai “Causes to drink (Dag. x, Dd. 2), which is from 
Sanskrit pdyayati, through Apabhra 1119 a * pdei, pddi. 

§142. Denominatives are derived from substantives either directly or by means of the 
causal affix av (never cw). Both ways are common to Prakrit and Apabhramga also. 
Old Western Rajasthani examples are : 

(1.) Denominatives formed from substantives directly . 
anandiu “ Rejoiced ” (Us. 35), from dnctnda < Skt. dnanda- 
janmyaii ;C Was born' 3 (Dd. 1), from Skt. janman 
vyatilcramyail Cfi Passed over ” (Adi 0,), from Skt. vyatikrama- 
mutriu “ It was urinated ” (Up. 149), from Skt. mutra - ^ - 

jitai, jipdi “ Wins ” (Dd. 2), from the past participle jita- < Ap. ptta- < ’ • P a- 

muhai “Leaves” ((Ira., Dd., etc.), from the past participle ^muJca- < p.mu.-a- 

> Skt. mukta - . 
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(2.) Denominatives formed from substantives by the affix av • ’ "" 

bhogavai “ Enjoys ” (P. 347, 178, V 7s3, 3 A etc.), from Skt. bhoga- 
mcavai “Watches” (P. 207) < Ap. wccarai (Siddhahem. lv, 181) < g^t 
gopavai “ Conceals” (P, 2S(>), from Skt. yopaifati ’ 

cftavai “ Reflects " (P., Adi (A) . from Skt. eitdaunti 
varmvai c< Describes " (F 783, Co Sa*{ 00), from Skt-. rcmmjati. 

Observe that in most of the last examples, the formation of the 1 
is traceable to the Sanskrit, and therefore here r doe* apparently the function of mmatlve 
euphonic consonant inserted in the plaee of Sanskrit //. mere 

DR A PT Kl: X. 


Dn f : v at i v n 8 \ f n |,; S . 

§143. The object of the present chapter is in treat 
which either because of their bavin# not ye? been prope 
bearing on the origin of some adverb.*, pronoun^ an 
attention. To the latter class belong eh lolly adjeet h 
suffixes l and d 9 and as tins is by tar more eompn 
I shall describe it first. 


treat, only of a few derivative suffixes 

properly explained, or because of their 
aml vt,ri,al loi-m.s, deserve special 
. boot i vos formed with the pleonastic- 
l omprelieiisive than the former class. 


§144. Suffixes, whereof the due* etotneuf i, /. have a very large application in Old 
Western Rajasthani. They may It* di-iinuuUhed into: (a) suffixes in -Hail and (M 
suffixes hi-ulau. 

The suffix -iluii is from Apabhraiy, a -iW,,, ■- HR. -Uokah (Cf. Risciid, Prakr. Gramm. 
§§ 1W. 5J>5), and is chiefly used to derh.- adverhi.-d adjectives. adjectives expressive 
of place or time, Kxamplcs are : 

affilail Ci First ** (Sa*f. lob) *; awjiUms 8!,f. dtprUdkah 
chbhdah Last (eb § 3S) < Ap, r/W *ihut 8k t, vhvd ifukuh 

dhurOaii “ Initial ’ (Say., JmlrA - Ap. ■>/(•», -Ufa,, « Skt. *dhunldknh 


1 m!;i ! aujoetives, <j .. 

8k f. • tnjritdicuh 
* Skt, cfndUukuh 


iiorilaii “ Former, previous" (Adi r.), baltdatsama 


Ski. * dhurUdkah 


luihhilwi ‘‘Outward** (l hid,) < 

*6 ahirildkah 

mahilctu Inward (P . 447, I p, Re j An. pmjjhillau < 8k 1 . wadhyildkah 
vidian “Medial” (Adi (A) < Ap. ; *v,7r//Am (of. ria\ § 7.7). 

It is amongst these adverbial adjeH ; vm that- tho parents of the so-called demonstrative 
ptonoiuis olo and pdo of the Modem t *n jar.-d 1, are to bt* clashed. I derive the former 
mm Sanskrit *<ipdrildkith 9 through Ajobiimeya uniri/lau > -nrillaii > Old Western 
Laja»thuiu *'o?'iluii , whence, by intervorahe f - boimj elided (§ 30), ^oiltiii > oliu. The 
Lst f< »rm is evidenced by the Mu, Sundurh , I derive /a In from Sanskrit *parildUi 
(ur possibly ^panldkah), through Apabhrawra. - y»itrUIau^ whence Old Western Rajasthani 
*'pai dale > pailaii, which last form is abo recorded in the Mu, and is also met with in the 
kS, Adi O, In Modern Oujarati uU* ami -jp-ln an- generally used indiscriminately in the 
sense of the demonstrative pronoun “Thai ”, but their Old Western Rajasthani originals 
have preserved the difference in their re* peel Re meanings, as is born out by the evidence 
of the Mu,, where oliu is introduced to give l he meaning of Facing towards one, and 
patlan of lacing away from, one/ Mow, t he*«* two meanings are quite in accordance 
with v a$>mldlcah “Situated on tins aide/’ and ■ piinlitkah (or possibly *pariMW) 
Situated on the other side , which 1 have pointed out us the ultimate sources of ob 


Aitr (of, Ardhamdgadhi bdldrilla) < Skt, 
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and 'pdo. To the same Sanskrit origin are to be traced the adverbial adjectives urali or 
ulli (tar a]) “ On this side ”, and parali or palli ( taraj ) “ On that side ”, quoted by Kellogg, 
$ 645- (2), a of his Hindi Grammar, as being hi use hi the colloquial of the Upper Doab. 
and Bihart parala ‘‘ Ulterior , quoted by Hoernle, § 105 of his Gaudian Grammar. 

An instance of the suffix -ilali used in the pleonastic or diminutive function is thodilaii 
a s can ty,” occurring Rs. 194 and fast, 116. 

Lastly the suffix -ilaii is employed as a pleonastic appendage after past participles. 
This usage seems to have been very rare in Old Western Rajasthani, if we are to 
judge from the extant evidence, though in Modern Gujarati the suffix -do appears to be 
very largely spread at the present day. Past participles with l being on the whole 
peculiar of the languages of the Eastern and Southern portion of the Neo-Indian area, 
it would seem that Old Western Rajasthani borrowed them from the latter, or, to be 
more correct, inherited them from the old language of the Outer Circle which was 
originally spoken throughout the Old Western Rajasthani area (Cf. Grierson, LSI., Yol. ix, 
Part ii, p. 327). As regards the Prakrit stage, the use of the suffix -illiya after past 
participles is amply evidenced by the Jaina Maharastri. The few Old Western Rajasthani 
examples that are available, have been given § 126, (4), where the subject has been 
particularly discussed. 

§145. The suffix -alaii is from Apabhraipca -alaii, *-allail < Skt. *-alakah, and in 
the Old Western Rajasthani it is chiefly employed as a pleonastic or diminutive suffix after 
both nouns and adjectives. 

Examples : 

Udalaii “ Worm ” (Day. iv, 11) 
patahgalaii ‘‘Moth’’ (Ibid.) 
bagalaii “Crow” (P. 376, 378, etc.) 
bedali “Boat” (F 783, 7) [< Skt. veddi\ 

Mhalaii “ Blind ” (Qra.) [< Pkt. andhala-, °lla- ] 
ehalaii. “ Alone ” (P. 204, 281, 282) [ < Ap. eleala-] 
kidhalu “ Done” (its, 148) [See § 126, (4) ]. 

In some cases, however, Old Western Rajasthani -alaii is not from Apabhram^a -alaii, 
-allaii, but from Apabhraipca -illaii, and is therefore identical with -ilaii, the substitution 
of a for i being simply directed to avoid consonancy with another i in the syllable 
immediately preceding or following. Such is probably the case with all adverbial locatives 
in -ali (§ 101, (1) ), which I am inclined to explain as having derived from *-M, namely 
from adverbial adjectives in -ila in the locative (See § 4, (1) ). The form vicali, however, 
which occurs P. 602 as an equivalent of vici, seems to point out that the employment 
of the suffix -ala, -alia in the same adverbial meaning as -ilia had already begun in the 
Apabhraipca. In the Old Western Rajasthani commentary contained in the MS. F 6U7, 
there occur some instances of malhalai “ Upon ”, which is also referable to an Apabhrarp ga 
suffix -ala, -alia, the Apabhraipca original form being matthaalahi or matthaalldki < Skt. 

mastakalakasmin . Incidentally, let me remark that I identify the form maihalai explained 
above, with the locative postposition malai of Modern Eastern Rajasthani (See Grierson, 
LSI., Yol. ix, Part ,i, p 36). The intermediate form is *mahdla'i, by weakening of ih to h, 
quite analogously to the case of jh in the Old Western Rajasthani postposition mahi 
from majhi (§ 74, (7) ). 


(To be. continued.) 
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THE DATE OF SANKAR ACHARYA III. 

We have seen already (ante,) that Sankaracluirya 
is posterior to the Saiva saint Tirujnana Sambau- 
dha. He is posterior also to the Saiva saint 
Sundara-Murti Nayanar, who, according to Tamil 
tradition, is a contemporary of Clieraman, the 
last of the Perumals of Kerala. Malayajam tradi- 
tion places the Acharya’s reforms in Kerala after 
the departure of the last Perumal to Mecca. 
{825 A. D.). 1 

An examination of Vaishnava tradition yields 
us the same chronological results. The early 
Vaishnava saints and sages do not refer to 
Sankara or his advaita doctrines, while they (e. g. } 
Satagopa and Tirumangai Alvars) condemn Saiva, 
Sankhya, Sakya and other schools of thought. 
The religious songs of these Alvars are said to 
have been brought together into a collection by 
Nathamuni. This is known as * the 4,000 songs ’ 

( Ndldy ira -p rabandham) , the vernacular Bible of the 
Vaishnavas. Nathamuni and his apostolic suc- 
cessors attack Sankara’s doctrines. The former 
attacks him in his Nydya-tattva referred to by 
Sri-Rcl m ami j acharya in liis Sntra-bhdshya. The 
second in succession from Nathamuni was Yamuna 
Acharya (alias Alavandar) who mentions Sankara 
in his Siddhi-traya. And Yamuna was the Parama 
Guru (Guru’s Guru) of &ri- Ramfiniij acl lfiry a. It 
is clear that Sankara must have lived boforo 
Nathamuni. It is also probable that he lived 
after the Vaishnava Alvars. 

We are in a position to fix the dates of the 
Vaishnava Alvars and Acharyas in the light of 
astronomical, ©pigraphical and traditional evi- 
dence. The astronomical data would indeed have 
been conclusive had they been found irx the 
writings of the authors themselves. Whore this is 
not the case, one has to look for them in the 
works of later writers. But results could bo 


regarded as probably correct if there was absolm 
agreement as to details among writers who ^ 
preserved the astronomical data regarding the 
lives of their Gurus. Fortunately for no 
authorities are m agreement as to the date of 
Tirumangai Alvar's birth : Krittiki Sukla 15, R 
tikai Nakshatra, Thursday— which works up fo 
31st October 77G. And this date agrees with tW 
epigraphies evidence available. (See Ep. M 
Vol. VIII, p. 294). According to tradition, TiruL 
mangai Alvar was later than Satak6pa Nammalvar 
The latter must have lived in the first half of the 
8th century if lio bo the father of Mathura-KavP 
as is most probably the case. For Satak6 pa 
calls himself Mftran son of Kari in hi s psalms. 

And wo have an inscription of Mathura-Kavi* 
alias Kari son of Mfiran probably the same as 
Satakopa (See Epigraphies Report for 1908, Madras, 
p, 09). According to Vaishnava tradition Mathura- 
Kavi was the publisher of the work of Satakopa 
( TinwdymoU ). As regards Nfithamuni he was a 
contemporary of the Chola king R&ja-Ndr&yana p 
ahas P ar a n t aka (10th century)., Here again 
Vaishnava tradition can be reconciled with known 
facts. For it places Nathamuni four generations 
boforo Ramanuja ( h . 4 April 1018). It is trie 
that it speaks of the former (wrongly, of course) 
as of t he second generation from Satakopa, but it 
suggests that there was something of a break in 
the Guruparampard by stating that the work of 
Satakopa published by Mathura-Kavi had fallen 
into desuetude long boforo Nathamuni’s time. 

It is, therefore, likely that &ahkaracharya lived 
in tho 9th century, between Tirumangai Alvar and 
Mathura-Kavi (8th century) on the one hand and 
Ndthamuni (10th century) on the other. 

S. V. Venkateswaba 

Kxjmbakonam, ) 

1st October 1914. ) 


IP 

if; 


1 Mr. L. D. Swamikanim Piljai informs me that there is no other date which corresponds to these 
data for centuries earlier or later. 

" T k e * ate Mr. Venkayya was of opinion that Mathura-Kavi was an older contemporary, perhaps 
the father, of Satak6pa {Madras Epigraphistfs Report for 1908, p. 09). There is no need to falsify the 
Vaishnava, tradition, however, as he has done. It is more than possible that Kari was the name botl 
« Milan’s father and his son, the grandchild being usually named after tho grandfather. 

’ Mathura-Kavi was a great Sanskrit scholar and poot. ThoVoivikuli Grant styles him tiaetra 
we verse in the Sdstras) , Kavi (poot) and v6gmi (ablo dobator). It is, therefore, significant t 

It ? + i!° a n ?v n t t0 haV6 referred to or attacked Sankariiohurya. Tho Anamalai cave inscriptions imp 
that the death of Mathura-Kavi had taken place before 770 A. D. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PANDYA MONARCHY. 

(Mr. SWAMIKANNU PILLARS THEORY. 1 ) 

\ BY ROBERT SEWELL. 

\ Prefatory Remarks. 

rpHE lost history of Southern India can only, at the present dav. be reconstructed 
' 1 after careful and prolonged investigation of the inscriptions and iVe-arv reirrv'n At 

' In large number await critical examination. A few of these have been fullv nublNhi' 
with translation and notes by Professor E. Hultzsch ; and it is upon these toother with 
the information given in the Annual Reports on Epigraphy issued bv the Government of 
Madras, that the European scholar has at first to depend when attempting to collect 
: materials for a work on the subject. The labours of the late Professor Kielhorn of G.“ttin 
gen were mostly confined to an examination of the dates of inscriptions, from which by 
.advancing slowly and with extreme caution, he was enabled to determine, within definite 
limits, consisting of a few months in some eases, a few days in others, the times of action 
to the throne of a certain number of sovereigns. All this work has been of immense Value 
#ith some as yet unbridged intervals, hereafter no doubt to be successfully filled in. we are 
now in possession of the general outlines, and in course of time the whole story will become 
plain. But it will never become plain if at the present very critical period workers are not 
particularly cautious in their methods. Deductions put forward or statements confidently 
made by an author who is recognized as an authority on the subject may. if these are 
' perhaps based on insufficient evidence, have the unfortunate result of seriously clouding the 
s issue and raising great difficulties for the student in after years. An assertion so made is 
apt to be accepted as an historic truth. 

This cautious advance which I venture to advocate is peculiarly necessary in dealing 
with the history of the Paidya kings of the extreme south of the peninsula for several 
reasons; not the least of which is that a large number of these Paunya kings seem to 
have borne the same name, and these are liable to be confused one with another. Another 
reason is that when we examine the dates of the various reigns we find some overIa|)pino\s 
-Or what appears to be such ; and this requires explanation. We should neither generalize too 
freely just at present, nor place before our readers conclusions derived from too scanty 
materials. We should by all means progress, but progress slowly and very carefully. 3 

: 1 Ante. Vol. XLII, pp. 163 ff., 221 ff. 

2 I append an illustration to shew how careful we ought to be in not propounding overhastv solutions 
to these problems of the dates of kings. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has determined, and asks us" to accept 

the result of his calculations, the reigu of a new and previously unheard-of king called Mlravarman 
ikfvallabha Deva with accession between 4 and 10 September A. D. 1257, on the strength of three records, 
110 of 1900, 539 of 1904, and an inscription at Pudukdta. The first is, as I have admitted below 
(p, 196 of next issue of this journal), a regular date corresponding to 25 June 1278; he has to make two 
drastic alterations in the second date to make it support the former; and the last date agrees with it only 
if we accept his ruling that we may consider a date regular whether or no the nakshatra ended on the day 
,|sa which the tithi conforms or on the following day. In this last case he accepts the date in full and uses 
it to determine the latest possible day of the king’s accession, though the nakshatra by ordinary custom 
belonged to the day following that predicated by the rest of the details given. In the end he has no 
hesitation in declaring this reign, beginning in A. D. 1257, quite certain, and as such he includes in his List. 

But these three dates may be so treated as to lead to a different result. 

■ _ No. 110 of 1900 would be regular for Saturday 13 June 1271 A. D. on Mr, Swamikannu PillaPs 

ruling, the given nakshatra, Magha, ending next day. 

No. 539 of 1904 would be regular for Wednesday, 22 August, A. D. 1285, on the same ruling (the 
#ven nakshatra ending next day), if we suppose that “ 8ukla " 5 is an error for krish ia 5 in the 
^original, A Sukla 5 in solar Siiiiha in combination with Krittika is impossible. 

The Pudukota date would be perfectly regular for Tuesday , 26 September, A. D 1284, all the details 
♦Agreeing for that date. We might suppose <c Monday’’ in the original to be a mistake. 

These three dates taken together would prove Maravarman £ri Vallabha’s accession to have taken 
place on a day between 23 August and 26' September, A. I). 1250, seven years earlier than 
& Swamikannu Billai’s date. 

_ Which result is to be accepted as historically certain ? In the second date I have only made one 
^feirious change. He has made two. In the third date I make one change. That make us equal in the 
; matter of supposed original errors. For the rest I follow his own rule. His dates are no better than 
dpriue, and there can therefore be no certainty about the date of accession. 
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I venture to give utterance to this warning after having finished an esarnin~7~ 
into the calculations, assignments of dates and deductions as to the reigns of f ^ 
forward by Dewaii Bahadur L. D. Swamikainni Pillai in his two papers on “Some, ^ 
dates of Ptindya kings in the 13th century A. D.", published in the Indian Antiquar '"T 
1913 ; pp. 16B ff., and All jf.). And before proceeding I hope to be pardoned both T 
that author and my readers if I make a short personal appeal. y 

I wish it to be clearly understood that the following paper has been put together 
is now laid before the public in no spirit of antagonism to the author. On the co t 
feel that Mr. Swamikaimu Pillai s attempt to throw- light on the intricate eh* 
of the Pandya kingdom is deserving of warm welcome and support ; and it is to be h 1 
that he will continue the good -work. My sole reason for entering the lists with hi m 
is to be found in the fact that, believing that in some eases his enthusiasm has led him to be 
rather too positive in his assertions and too hasty in his deductions, I fear lest the 
should meet with such general acceptance as to render any future alteration or corrects 
a matter of great difficulty. We meet on purely scientific ground ; and, whether I m 
right or wrong in my criticism of his results, nothing but good can result so long as per 
sonal relations remain undisturbed and the conflict of opinion is kept free from acrimon 
Indeed I hope that after perusing my remarks Mr. Swamikaimu Pillai will come to agrle 
with me in some of my conclusions. All that 1 ask is that he should give each case 
careful reconsideration, and that the responsible government Epigraphists and the public 
should for the present refrain from accepting ail his results as historical facts. 

I will begin by a few remarks on matters regarding which I find myself entirely ia 
accord with the .author. 

(1) On p. 105 Mr. Swamikaimu Pillai requests the government Epigraphist in his 
not 93 on inscriptions published in the “ Animal Reports ”, to give us some more extended 
information. I have long ago found the want of this. Wo ought to have, and I hope 
that in future wo shall have, for every inscription whore such details are available, 
(a) full details of the date,— not only the Saka or cyclic or regnal year ; (b) a statement 
b\ the Epigraphist, based on the characters of the record, giving his opinion as to the 
apparent limits of the period within which it must have been engraved, — this statement 
to be such as the author has suggested, viz: “about I3tli century,” “end of 12th or 
beginning of 13th century later than 14th century ”, it being manifest that without 
this information investigators who have no access to the originals or squeezes or 
tracings from them, are all at sea : (c) the opening words of the official introduction 
contained given m the original and not. translated; seeing that these words are often 
e araetenstie and are confined to particular sovereigns, e. g., Sam.asla-jagad-ddhara, which 
points to a record of the reign of the Pandya Jat-ivarnian Sundara whose accession 
too v p ace in a.d^ 1-51, Irandalcalam-ediUta which shews that the inscription was one of 
ajiayarman SrivaUabha whose accession was in a. d. 1534; (d) A translation of any 
no a e iis oiica a usi on contained in the inscription, such as is sometimes to be found 
amours ie * n S s titles or birudas or his boasts of victories gained e. g. “who tooJcIlam 
g i Solaman d alam, and performed ilia anointment of heroes at Per urn b tfrru-puliyurf 
I P ra se w ich would at once guide us to king Jaklvarman Vira Pandya whose reign began 
, ^ 01 suc ^ an Elusion as is contained in the body of the record, e.g., a referen 

T .i ^ a nnnadan laid of the early 14th century, mention of the Singhalese invacL 
Lankapura (12 cent.), and so on. 
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( ii ) The Epigraphist’s official list of inscriptions copied during the year under 
?port should contain, in separate columns, the names of (a) the district. ( b ) ' the Taluk 

nr division, (c) the town to which each record belongs. This is very necessary, for at 
present only the name of the town is given ; and since very often there are many towns 
of the same name in the south of India, the enquirer has to search elsewhere to ascertain 
provenance of the document— a tedious process which wastes valuable time. 

(iii) Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, on p. 165 note 2, proposes that in future we should 
altogether abandon the practice of giving numbers to the names of kings. I trust that 
this proposal will be carried out by all writers. Up to the present certain’ Pandya kin*s 
have been described as “ Jatavarinan Sundara Pandya I ”, or “ II ”, as the case may be 
But so many Sundara Pandyas are now known to have lived that these numbers will 
inevitably have hereafter to be changed, and great confusion may result. The onlv safe 
course to adopt is to append to the name the known date of the king’s accession. I 
would henceforth describe the kings just mentioned as “ Jatavarinan, (or, for short 
“ Jatav or even “Jat:”) Sundara Pandya (acc: 1251)” and “ Jatavarinan Sundara 
Pandya (acc : 1276) ”. Where the date of accession is not known as yet some other clue 
may be stated in brackets such as “ (about 13th cent.) ”, “ (time of Rajaraja Cho]a I) ”, 

: (Vijayanagar period) ”, and so on. 

I now proceed with a few remarks before entering on the main discussion reear dins 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillais settlement of the Pandya dates published by him. 

Kshaya Tithis. 

In preparing his portion of the treatise on Hindu chronology, which afterwards was 
published in the Indian Calendar , the late Mr. S. Balkrishna Dikshit wrote (§ 32 p. 18} 
that “ a day on which no tithi ends, or on which two tithis end, is regarded as 
inauspicious Is this correct ? If it is so then may it not be assumed that a royal 
grant or a private grant would probably not be made on such a day ? I put this question 
because in some instances it will be found that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has decided that 
date of an inscription corresponds with such a day, the inscription actually quoting 
expunged tithi, which would make the case still more remarkable. 3 No. 62 of 1905, 
on which he relies for establishing the date of a hitherto unknown Pandya king whom 
calls Jatavarman Kulasekhara II (p. 168), is one of these. And there are others. 
The author's method of calculation gives him the ending moment of the tithi and not the 
beginning (unless he chooses to work this out), and one who works by this method is apt 
let the beginning moment of the tithi in question escape him. Moreover the 
interval between each of the author's units, — his epheraeris dealing only with two 
decimals of a day, — is as much as 14m. 24s., and that alone will often cause the occurrence 
of a kshaya tithi to pass unnoticed. I feel safer with the Indian Calendar method, of 
which the unit is only 4Jm., than with Mr. Swamikannu Pillai s Table X, and of course 
■still safer with Prof. Jacobi's “ Special Tables The Table X mentioned is however very 
useful for other purposes. 

3 Similarly I have been led to believe that a civil day during which the moon touches three 
nakshatras, or only one — in other words when a nakshatra falls altogether within the period of two 
successive sunrises, or is current at two successive sunrises — is an unlucky day. (See Ind, Chronograph y 
p.44,§ 125). 
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“ Proof ” of a king's existence. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai is, if I may be pardoned for saying so, rather too dogmatic 
his assertions in many places. Writing purely as a ehrouologist lie congratulates himself 
(p. 164) on the accuracy of the results presented to epigraphists ' in his article, and the 
“ positive results " at which he has arrived ; he states that lie has fw proved ’’ some points 
and is able to Wshow ” others ; and by adding “ a dozen new names ” is able to remove 
the “ obscurity ” hitherto existing in which Pandya history has been involved. If v m \ m 
are able to wade through the paper which 1 have drawn up they will I think, conclude 
that some at least of the results alluded to are, viewed as verifications of dates 
unfounded ; that in some cases proof is altogether wanting ; that of the dozen new names 
we can only feel fairly sure of three or four (though we must recognize as regards these 
the service he has done) ; and that so far from removing obscurity his article, by 
suggesting possible reigns on somewhat questionable evidence, rather increases it. 

Setting aside the case of an inscription which contains such historical statements or 
allusions as themselves constitute proof, and considering solely the dates of records devoid 
of such contents, we should, I think, do well to follow in the footsteps of the late 
Prof. Kielhorn who with laudable caution declined to proclaim decisively the existence and 
reign of a king until he had before him at least two perfect and regular dates 1 taken 
from evidently contemporary documents and agreeing with one another. As for instance in 
the case of Jabavarman Vira Pandya. (accession a. t>. 1263). Prof. Kielhorn had before him 
his date No. 31 (Epig : Inti:, VII , pp. 10, 11), which was in itself perfect and regular, and 
which, if he had considered that one such date was sufficient to establish conclusively the 
reign of a king of whose existence nothing as yet was known, lie would have at once 
published. But he was not so rash. He waited, and after some time was rewarded by the 
discovery of a date (No. 32) in another inscription, equally perfect and regular and 
-confirmatory of the first. Then he was satisfied, and he published, the two together. Had 
his life been spared he would have been gratified by the discovery of a third, similar, viz: 
my No. 69 (op : cil : X p. 139). 

In my humble opinion this caution was exemplary and should be imitated by all 
engaged in chronological work (of which alone I speak). It will be seen hereafter that 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai does not entertain this view of the matter. He has in one case 
considered a reign as conclusively proved when, the only evidence adduced by him 
consists of two dates, each in itself defective and one staling a regnal year which 
contradicts the other. This is his data van nan Y r ira Pan jya (acen. .1.189-1)0), the first of his 
list onp. 165, In another case he has included in his list of proved reigns (p. 1.00) the name 
of a king contained in a solitary inscription, as to whose date lie himself is so doubtful that 
he has given two possible renderings of it separated by an interval of 27 years, and for 
either of which renderings the quoted solar month is inapplicable. This is bis Jatavarman 

4 I call an inscription “ perfect ” when it eoutai ns the regnal year, the solar month, the number 
and fortnight of the tithi, the day of the week and the nakshatra. If in addition to these details it also 
states the number of the day of the solar month it is “ exceptionally perfect.. " When one or more 
of the first mentioned five details arc wanting it is classed as imperfect ”. When all the details are 
found on examination to correctly correspond to the astronomical requirements of the civil day the 
•date is classed as “ regular If it is found on examination that somo slight mistake lias been made 
by the original computer or by the engraver which, docs not entirely vi tiate the accuracy of the whole, 
■and which maybe corrected without danger, tho date is set down as not quite regular ”, If the details 
•are found not to correspond the date is said to be « irregular.” 
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yikrama Paaclya, whose accession he states to have taken place “ circa 1280/’ 
do not quarrel with his opinion that a king (or may he a prince) lived at the period of 
° . , That is a matter for the historian. I am only considering the case, as he did, 

inscription, nw 

from the point of view of chronology. 

One very good reason why a solitary date, although perfect and regular m itself, should 
be accepted as conclusive proof of a reign will he better understood after a short 
110 lanation. Unless the number of the solar day of the month is stated, and it is not as 
6XP f 1 sfcat8C i ) a ll the ordinary details of a Chola or Panrlya date will be found often to 
a htnond with about three different days in a century. Thus in the case last mentioned 
Qnr-nnikannu Pillai shews that the elements of the date (and surely also its palteogra- 
1 1“L) would equally eui* Tta-. K* Juu. 12,8, « T h «s. 1st July *. * W 
1 Henoe in almost all cases, even though the details of the date are found to be perfect 
f regular for a certain civil day, it has to he steadily borne in mind that the same 
details will equally suit another day about 30 or 35 years earlier or later, and that paloeo- 
vraohy will rarelv be of any assistance in coming to decision. When, however the i’s 
•date is confirmed by another, equally good, the doubt is of course at once removed. 

Correction of errors in the original inscription. 

Those who have engaged themselves in this special line of research constantly have to 
deal with dates in inscriptions where mistakes appear to have been made eit lei jv _ 
ml flrnn. or by the engraver. If, for instance, we find a record belonging to the reign 
_of lg a known ldno-, of which the calendar-portion (day, week-day, tithi and nakshatra) 
works out perfectly correctly, but which quotes .(say) the 6th instead of the 7th regnal year 
as current at the time we should accept it as genuine and as actually nppertauung ■ 

• n vAiffii but we should note the error and the fact that the date is no, entue „ => . ' 

lit when we find a mistake in the date-portion itself we have to be careful and to exercise 
sound Wdmnent. It is often found that a mistake has been carelessly made m describm 
the lunar fortnight, the other details being correct; the numeral of the tit 
wron7y copied, or wrongly calculated ; and so on. A careful chronologist like Prof K mlhom 
will in such circumstances note the defect and state his reason foi accep mg ie c ^ 

But it is manifest that much greater caution has to be observed m t e case i of a ie 

which cannot be assigned to the reign of any known king, ^ ^ t 

computer to establish the reign of a king of whom hitherto nothing bn, hem ^ In 
such ease it is clearly dangerous to correct the original and then build up a theory 

ieSU Again, it seems hardly safe to alter more than one of the details given m the date and 
then to build history upon it. Even if it were allowed in the 
a date should never be accepted as a sound basis for fina y en emg 

unheard-of ruler on the historic list of kings^ be longing apparently to 

Let me give a few instances. If the date ot ai ^ i , „ approsimate ly of that 
the reign of a known king and certified by the 'WS^P ^ rear was current : or if 
period, mentions the 3rd regnal year when the 2n oi 1 ^ quotec [ when by 
.a dark fortnight is quoted instead of a light one ; or it (say ) * ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 nth should be 

all known practise a 5th or a 7th tithi was the coirec on , ^ m0 on in the naksha- 

quoted which is one place wrong ; or the same wit t e P 0 ® 1 1 ofclier wise satisfactory and 
tras ; or with the week-day-if one saoh error aud pa8S tie date 

regular we may assume a computer s or a copyist . ° 
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as acceptable with a note of explanation. And similarly in the case of probable mistake’ 
omission, such as “ 2 ” for “ 12/’ or those due to similarity of names.s But we should f 
rather more doubtful if, for instance, a “ 10th" regnal year was quoted when the date 
would have fallen in the 2nd year, or if for a 5th tit hi a “ 1 4th " was quoted, or if for wee^ 
day Wednesday a “ Sunday ” was stated, or if the given nakshatra was instead of m 
Sravana, quoted as (6)" “ Ardra.” In such ease the error is so great that, unless it could 
be accounted for by a similarity in the written names, the date could scarcely be acc 
as regular. Still less could a date be accepted if two or more errors were found inthefi- 
usual details. Again if instead of those live details only three or four are given in the 
original date then it becomes still more hazardous to alter it with a view of acceptance 
We must not try to build history on any but a solid foundation ; and though an 
Ascription with a bad date may legitimately be used for its contents, we should not try to 
utilize a bad date for a purely chronological purpose by making radical alterations in it 

It must also be remembered that some of the details, standing bv themselves afford' 
insufficient proof . Thus one or other of the lunar tit his and one or other of the nakshatras 
is by the calendar connected with each civil day of a solar month. Now if an inscription men- 
tions a king’s name whose accession-date is not known, and states only the regnal year the 
number and fortnight of the lunar tit hi and the solar month by name — i. e. without givincr 
the number of the day of that month — it is impossible to assign the record to any particii 
lar year because that combination must occur in every year. If, however, the week-day 
is given, we can look for a year where such a combination occurred; but must remember 
that it recurs every half dozen years, and therefore, that it is useless to make guesses. If 
in addition to the week-day the nakshatra also is stated we arc on safer ground, but even 
then we have to remember that the same combination recurs about three times in a 
century. It is only when the number of the day of the solar month is stated, in addition 
to all the above details that we can be perfect ly certain, because in such a ease the given 
combination cannot recur for along time so long that the characters of the record will 
afford a conclusive guide. 

The Nakshatra of the day. 

There can be no question but that, the regular practice of the Hindus, at any rate in 
Southern India, has always been to associate in their calendars each civil day with the 
tithi actually current at sunrise and with the nakshatra, in which the moon stood at sun- 
rise, even though such tithi expired and the moon passed out, of such a nakshatra very 
shortly after sunrise. The nakshatra at sunrise act ually ga ve its name to the day, which 
was called “ the day of Haste,” “the day of Asvini ” etc., even though the moon stood hi. 
a different nakshatra for almost the whole day. This was Hie rule. It is exemplified in 
the jiamchdhga extract given on p. 14 of the hid Urn Calendar, where it, will be seen that 
Thursday 13th September a. i). .1804 was, in the Hindu calendar connected with the 13th 
tithi of the bright fortnight though that tithi expired little more than half an hour(l ? L 
23 pa.) after sunrise ; and that Tuesday 1 1th September was called the day of the nakshatra 

Uttara Ashadha though the moon passed out, of it, less than two hours (4 gh, 35 pa.) after 
sunrise, 

rn ^ r * S J amikannu P Alai’s valuable notes on t his subject In bin “ Hints to workers in South-Indian 
mno ogy thould be read in connection. I refer to his §§ 24 to 2 8 t pp, KJ to 17, 
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But in hi 3 “ Hints to workers in South-Indian Chronology ” (p. 18) Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai tells us that “ it is not necessary that a tithi and nakskatra should be joined at the 
same moment on a particular day, since we have many cases in which the nakshatra of the 
moment and the tithi of the day are joined in a citation.” I should like some further 
explanation of his meaning. The “moment ’’he speaks of certainly does not mean the 
moment of sunrise, because he will, 1 am sure, confirm my statement above as to the 
remilar rule. What I understand him to mean is that, supposing an inscription to com- 
memorate some special event which occurred (say) during the afternoon of a certain civil 
chv then the record-date might legitimately state the day as connected with the tithi 
current at sunrise, though that had expired long before midday, and might legitimately 
mention not the nakshatra in which the moon stood at sunrise but the one in which she 
stood at the moment of the occurrence of the event commemorated. I concur in this view, 
with the reservation that the event commemorated in such case must have been some 
special occurrence ; for the date was not the almanack-dcite of the day. There must be a 
reason for such departure from rule ; for by all the panchahgas which the framer of the 
record might have consulted the day was certainly named according to rule. It is incon- 
ceivable that a pahcMhga should depart from the rule to the extent of actually calling the 
day after a nakshatra into which the moon passed perhaps late in the day. The day itself 
always received the name of the sunrise-nakshatra. I take at random some dates in 
Prof' Kielhorn’s last article on dates of Pandya Kings (Ep. Ind, IX. 224). The civil day 
5th July a. D, 1298 was called “ Rdhinl-nal or “ the day of Rohini ; ” the 4th Feb, 1369 
was called UtlarddaUu-wV, or “ the day of UttarashadM.” If an inscription of either of 
those two days mentioned the nakshatra Miigasiras as connected with 5th July 1298, or 
Sravana as connected with 4th Feb. 1309 then there was a departure from the calendar- 
notation of the day, and such a departure calls for explanation. It may be explained by 
some ceremonial reason ; or the nakshatra of the day may have been considered unlucky, 
and the compiler of the record may have desired to make it appear that the grant (if a 
vrant) was made under a more auspicious asterism ; or the grant may actually have been 
made at the time of the latter and therefore it was recorded as having been made 
thorn'll not “ on the day of” such an asterism.® Otherwise the statement may have been 
made through carelessness, or through use of a badly-calculated almanac (These panchan- 
„ as are all local.) Mr. Swamikannu Pillai says there are “ many eases ” of this departure 
from rule. But how many ? Professor Kielhorn published 160 Chola dates, and in his last 
paper (referred to above) he comments on a case of this kind, requiring a “specia xeason 
for the exceptional quotation in a date of a nakshatra not current at snmise (op. ceh 
p 211 U 16-18). In a foot note he points to five dates out of his 160 where he has 
iZ »<£*. <*» -10. and , obseree that . of No. tos been 

included in error ; which reduces the number to four. Four out of 160 ceunot be culled 


lJULCHIiJ . __ — 

«' » “» *“* ■ »»* »” ly , tll to .....a which is - 

calculated). We are diseussmg the nwm of the ti%;} as 0 ve 
fined to that purpose. 
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The "Five P.lxidyas.” 

Mr. Swamikannu PiUai’s Table at foot of p. 166 (Ind. Ant. Juno 1913) is t,ent‘ t' - 
forward, but he is so certain of its accuracy that lie says il “ ,,'ill make it clear m 
Paadyas ruled at the same time ; (2) that two M;i;;avarmans n-nd two Jntivov . Te 
co-regents with a fifth Paudya who might be either a Maravannan or a. Ja?av‘irm c 
can at present see no sufficient ground for concurrence in (Ins view, which appears t* ^ 
fanciful Since, however, it is a theory sulliekmily romantic to seize upon the imacm^ 
tion of South-Indian Hindus and induce them to accept it a .< a-u historic tact • and ^ 
-acceptance may, if it is not a. fact, constitute a. danger to science a. ml lead to much 
fusion and difficulty hereafter, it is necessary to discuss if and to examine the evidence 
which it is based. And for a eonunenceineul lei me stall* that 1 Hnd in its favour 
evidence at ail worthy of Hie name, and certainly some evidence to the contrary 1 
Southern India is saturated with the old-world legends of the JUnuit/am and the 
Mahabhdrata and, in connection with the latter, the story of Hie live 1 Vmdava brother 
In all parts of the country every ancient cave or strm-1 tire, every old fortress, every gromi 
of dolmens, cromlechs or kistvaens, is ascribed to the hi sc I.Vrnlavas. Many hills and 
hill-i uiges ate called. / anoint. Pit yht m niitUit * I he last word being Tamil. for ci hill 5> The 
principal rock-cub temples at Mahavalipuram, t he “seven Pagodas," whiclt belonor to the 
early part of the seventh century A. I),, have received the names of t he live brothers and 
their sister Draupadi, and so have Hie rock cut remains at several other places. If one 
asks an uneducated villager for the local legend connected wit h any hill-fortress he almost 
always replies that it was “ built by t he I Yu.it lavas.'* Indeed it is not too much to say that 
everything in the country whose antiquity is such Iliad its exact origin is unknown is 
ascribed to the heroes of the AluhahhimtttP and there is no doubt (had popular tradition 
connects the Pandya Kings with t he IViiiffiiva brothers of the ancient epic and has always 
done so. Thus the larger Sijuiamanur grant, which belongs to t .lie tenth century A. D. 
speaks of early Paudyan kings as bearing the tit le *■ one of the live ?J ; but 

clearly shews that this was a mere title. Combined, with Hu* Velvikudi grant and the 
Madras Museum Hates, it furnishes ns with a list, of early IVmdya sovereigns, which shews, 
during a period of about three centuries previous to A, I), i»J.\ a re.gular succession of the 
crown from father to son (only in one (sa.se to a. brothm) for i waive generations. There is 
tiace heit of any joint rule. I lie records merely shew that il pleased Hie ruler and his 
people to perpetuate the old “ IHvedVuidva. " legend and t ha t i he king and possibly every 
member of the royal family, was called “ iVwhavan/’ hi no inscription with which I am 
quamted is there the slightest hint, oi ride by any king otlicr than the one mentioned in it. 
his is also tin, case generally with Singhalese and < Tmja records dealing with IVinflya kings, 
lhe legend, no doubt, iormed good material for t he grandiose outbursts of courtiers. 
In two inscriptions of Kulottufiga (U\a I * flicking is lauded for having, shortly before 
a. D 1084 completely defeated the Pivo I Tunicas.' ‘ 1 hit (Ids is poetry. r rho Mahdvama 
^ a us that ^ lum 1 1 luce Parakrama Bali u of Heyloii, in the lirst half of the thirteenth 

charfs Daner on in bykuropoim readers (u exaggerate Id me fjuoto a puuHtigo in Mr. V.Ranga- 

auary { j^ %c 19l4 ° ?***** (P&Hy oiMuini *) ot ‘ the extreme smit h in (lie last issue of the Indian Anti- 

STthTil! V, II.M I mum 

^™£****~*‘~»*>* I..-, »,« 

• -** — — 

... »«uxd Umlambm-um (,v. I. /, j//. u . 1t . „ lld K j n , L> ioi.) 
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~ rZTToVnno' to the minds of the priesthood the priories of ancient clays he told 
06 of tow Kin" Vattagamini had routed “the five fierce Tamil tyrants in open battle.” 9 
them 0 ^ ^ bought to refer to a combination of five joint Pandyas, but it does not. 
^h 1S , ^ve tyrants were five successive usurping rulers of Ceylon in the first century B. C.. 
^Thereabouts 10 If it he argued that the use of the word c: Pandyas ” in the plural. 

0l " f ‘ s found in inscriptions of neighbouring states, implies a joint-rule by several 
some im ^ t i me> p can only point out that these records also speak of “ Choias ’’ 

TpTshtrakutas ” and other royal families in the plural ; just as in Europe we read in his- 

Lries of ‘‘Bourbons ” or “ Hohenzollerns.” 

The Pandya country was under an independent sovereignty till the end of the tenth 
, ie . ul d up to that date we only hear of one king ruling at a time. After this it was 
century^ ^ tiU the beginning of the thirteenth century though the dignity of 

Til royal family was maintained. Does any conclusive evidence exist to prove that 
T v*av* rulers after this date ever really established the extraordinary custom of a 
r rnmeiit by five brothers or five joint kings ? Mr. Swamikannu Pillai rests his argu- 
! i the overlapping of some reigns in the thirteenth century, and would of course 
Tmte the testimony of the Muhammadan historians and Marco Polo in support of rt ; to 

tw due weight must be given. . 

^ JL „ to overlapping. Some of the reigns do overlap, but they also overlap m the 

PhoH kingdom and no one has ever suggested that the Choja country was ru ed by a sort 
^ . a ■+ tee j think that this overlapping can be reasonably explained by the 

of royal We ^ fr0M lire IMM. that eaoh king of Ce;*n 

Hohitecl a Sub-King who succeeded him at Jus (the King’s) death, and then provided 
I "' *H tX Sn^roolm it would be natural for e«h king's 

his their religious authorities to retire from net™ work even while 

km g S were enjome 7 J 1 facultieB and devote themselves to asceticism and prepara- 
still to possessron of m h „„ done s0 . We require to know a good 

f" ,or ‘ h " “ro wo can dogmatise on this subject ; and the following Table is merely put 

- nth" ' £ »a,e that there are — and I do not 
insist on the correctness of the Table. — 


KING. 


Date of 
accession. 


Last known 
date. 


Date of possible 
appointment of 
Sub-king. 


, , , i iQO ~~~~ 

Jatav : Kulasekhara ... ••• 

1216 

Marav: Sundara ... - 

(?) Jatav; Kulasekhara ... ^ (?) ^ {?) 1251 

Mavav : Sundara ^ j 1253 

Jatav • Sundara ... "** . ^ Wfeirttv*** * 

( Probably a very sh ort reujn of a LL__— - 

v — io JbXdhdvariisa, XXXlli . 

9 Mahdvaihsa LXXXII> v . 23. 
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I — — 

Date of 

Last known 

Date of possible 

KING. 

accession. 

date. 

appointment of 
Sub-king. 

Jatav : Vira 

1253 

1269 

ini 1257^7 
y '> ( 1268 

(Possibly) Marav : Srivallabha. 

(?) 1257 

(?) 1292 


(Here ‘probably reign oj a £ Jatav : ; king.) 


Marav : Kulasekhara ... 

1208 

1308 

1276 

Jatav : Sundara 

1270 

1293 

1283 

(Probably) Marav : Vikrama... 

1283 

1291 


(?) Jatav : Srivallabha 

(?) 1291 

(?) 1316 

(?) 1294 

(?) Marav : Sundara 

(?) 1294 


(?) 1296 , 

Jatav : Vira 

(?) 1290-97 

1342 


(Here probably reign of a “ Marav:" : king.) 

(?) 1303 

Jatav : Sundara 

1303 

(?) 1314 


Marav : Kulasekhara ... 

1314 

1325 

1315 

Jatav : Parakrama 

1315 

1323 


Marav: Parakrama ... 

1335 

1352 


Jatav : Parakrama 

1358 

1372 



A co-regency of five equal rulers, if such a form of government can be imagined 
could by no possibility be successful except in time of profound peace ; but in this very 
thirteenth century the whole of Southern India was violently agitated. Early in the 
century the Pandya king overthrew the Chola domination and once again became indepen- 
dent The Hoysalas from Mysore pressed southwards and, occupying Kannaniir in force, 
intervened between the Pundyas and the now powerful Ban as for at least a quarter of a 
century— completely checking any Pandya advance in that direction. The Chdjas lost almost 
all their dominions, and the Ganapatis of Orahgai became all-powerful in the northern 
Chola country. The powerful Pallava Perunjihgadcva warred against the Chola and finally 
subverted that ancient kingdom by the year a. r>. 1243 ; but ho had to fight for his new 
throne, for the Pandya attacked him with at least some measure of success. The Pandya 
king also attacked the .Hoy sal a forces at Kannaniir and drove them out from that tract; 
but was himself repulsed by them and for a time forced to retire. There was a war between 
the Pandya and the Singhalese towards the end of the century which 'resulted in the 
Pandya forces carrying off the tooth-relic from Ceylon, [it is true that the MaJidvama 
(XC. v, 43) records that this act of aggression was carried out by the order of 4 4 the five 
brethren who governed the Panclyan kingdom ”, but the Mahdvamkt was a poetical produc- 
tion as well as a chronicle of events, and this allusion to the ancient legend may well be 
taken, as an instance of poetical license and not as sober truth.] Later on the Pandya was 
at war with the Oraiigal Ganapati, and at the close of the century the bitter strife 
between Sundara and Yira Pandya for the throne of Madura led up to the Muhammadan 
raid of Malik Kafur in a. d. 1310. 
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If the Pa'idy a realm was governed by five Paidya princes of eciual authority what 

the arrangement ! Was there an actual partition of territory, each portion subject 

Wa= independent sovereign l Was there a sort of confederation \ Or was the whole 

j-jncclom governed by a sort of committee of five. kings all residing at the capital? 

Blllt published inscription leads us to the conclusion that the kingdom was divided 

U . narate kingdoms. If this had been so we should have had distinct proof 

fact each minor king's name being connected with his own minor kingdom, ancl 

not the case. Such names as hare been found, e. g. } Korhai-dndan , Tirunelv'li- 

^ 1& m fitlfvs of the one sovereign, or of a prince of the royal house. 

Pp't'll'ftMl' ) ait? uiuir-i 

The theory of five real “brothers always ruling at one time throughout the 13th 
may be set aside as an impossibility. Granted that such a state of things existed 
century n evident that it could not continue for long. When one of these died 

for afew years it is eviu^u.u o 

^ others would have had to resign in favour of some branch of the family lucky 
^ uX to possess five brothers whiling to work together ; and on the failure of one of 
these” "last a different group must be looked for. No kingdom could survive such shocks. 
If there were ever such a government of five it is certain that before many years the 
remit would have been five independent realms. And even if they were not brothers 
16 Is the succession a lineal one, the eldest son of each succeeding his father ? If so we 
have ao-ain a condition leading to the establishment of separated kingdoms. We have proof 
that at one time the people would have none of it. Late in his life the Mamvarman 
Kulaiekhara, probably he who came to the throne in a. d. 1288, either yielding to family 
strife or swayed by the tradition of ancient days, attempted to partition his kingdom, 
hmclmo- over portions of it to his younger brothers. But the country was in confusion and 
the people in distress, and realizing the futility of such a course the inhabitants began 
tn niwrate toother lands. The king thereupon gave way and resumed the supreme 
authority over all, when his people returned to their homes. (See Inscription Ao. £6 of 
1906, analyzed in A. B. E. 1907 § 27). If this was the king I have proposed the date of 
this event would be about a. d. 1301. 

But, it will be said, the theory is supported by the evidence of Wassaf, Marco Pom 

ancl others. Is this so * r „, , 

Amir Khusrl, who died in A. D. 1325, has left a full account of IMik W u 

expedition into Southern India, with the dates of his marches (Sir H BUn ^ / 

India III. 85-92). He states that there were two rival kings of Madura, Su daia a 
Vira Pandya, struggling for the crown of the Pandya realm. He d°M not J 

■other brothers or relatives as partaking of sovereignty in any part. Malik K, 
at Madura on 13tli April a. D. 1311. .. < 5ri „A, M 

BasMdud-din’s Jtmiul Tawdrikh was finished in a. d. 1310. He mentio s , d < 
Pandya as having been king and says that his three brothers (to 
“ obtained power in different directions ”. But we get the particulars better bom J a 

Wassaf, the last portion of whose work was carried down to ' ' “ efor ‘ e J ncllldes 

the country of Malabar extended from Cape Comorin to Ne oie , ^ of the 

in it most of the old Chola dominions as well as those of the ap .ya. siace the 

sovereign of Malabar as the ‘‘ Dewar ”, in the singular number, esta B lis h e d himself 

Dewar was Sundar Pandi, who had three brothers, eaC g ^ & Muhammadan, 

in independence in some different country . Jfic P — - — r 

- £ — — — ZTZIa h v Messrs Butterworth and \ enngopaul- 

11 In the three volumes of Nellore inscriptions pub is 7 • §30). It is a 

■chetty I can only find ono Pandya record. This is Nellore Taluk Ro. 61 C 
grant made in the reign of Sundar a Pandya, but the date is os 
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In a. i>. 1203 this Dewar died. (This was the Sundara Pandya whose accession took ! 
in a. d 1276). He was succeeded by a brother. Seventeen years later (a d 1310) 
kina was -‘Kalesa ” (KulaSekhara) and he was murdered by his son, etc . . 0 

The obvious meaning of these passages is that there was one, and one only, km<y of the 
Pan dy a country at the time mentioned, but that certain brothers of the "kino- had set 
themselves up against him and attempted to establish their independence. If there had 
always been a joint-rule of five co-regeiits the story would have been told in a different wav 

Marco Polo, who was only a visitor, certainly alludes to the Five-brother legend 
but his description of what he calls the “ Province ” of <; Ma ? abar ", equally with Wassafs*' 
shows that by that name he understood the whole of east coast to belong to the Pandva" 
He speaks of it 12 as “the great province of Maabar, which is called India the greater" 
After saying “you must know that in this province are five kings who are brothers ” he 
tells us that at the end of this Province reigns one of those five Royal Brothers who 
is a crowned king, and his name is Sonder Bandi Davar \ Read without prejudice we 
should understand by this that the Pandya realm proper (the “ end of the province ”) was 
under the rule of one crowned king, Sundara Pandya, whose brothers, (in number four 
according to the old legend of which he had evidently been told)’ bad established 
themselves independently in other tracts. Wassafs Pandya brethren w^ere, in number, 
four in all ; Marco Polo, acquainted with the ancient story, confused the remote past with 
the present, and wrote of the “ five kings who were brothers \ Wassaf, a Muhammadan, 
a contemporary of the Pandya king's Muhammadan minister, and a resident in the country* 
was incomparably the better witness of the two ; and he tells us that, during the confusion" 
of the time the Lings three hi others had made themselves independent. In this there is 
nothing unusual. [That Marco Polo included the old Chola dominions in Malabar is plain 
fiom his Chapter X\II wherein he describes the tract about the city of Madras as- 
included in it. He treats of ”* the place where St. Thomas is — I mean where his body 
lies— which is in a certain city of the province of Ma abar ”, and so also in Chapter XVIII.] 

It seems from Colonel Yule’s treatise (note to BooJc III , Chap. XVI.) that the “ Five 
Pand} a legend had penetrated even to China. He tells us that Pauthier s work (which 
I have not seen) gives extracts from Chinese sources shewing that in a. d. 1280 or later 
there were five brothers who w r ere Sultans ” in Malabar. 

Outside the scope of local inscriptions the above seems to be the only evidence in 
favour of a joint-rule of five Pa noy as, and it only concerns one period of a few years 
tow aids the end. of the thirteenth century. Only the strangers, Marco Polo and the 
Chinese author, give the number five. The Muhammadan historians of the time mention 
°nl} four brothers, three of them in opposition to the king. No inscription of Southern 
India ever alludes to any government by a co- regency, an inconceivable state of things if 
the government during the thirteenth century had always been as Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
supposes. The statement of the Mahdvamsa stands practically alone, and can be 
accounted foi by the fact that that chronicle was written in verse and not in prose. 

think, therefore, that we must hold the evidence to be overwhelmingly in favour of a 
sing e monarchy, and that the theory of a co-regency of live kings may be altogether set 

asi e. mic a theory presupposes a most improbable state of things and the evidence in 
its favour is practically nil 

Mith the above by way of introduction I proceed to give in some detail the results of 
my examma ion of Mr. Swamikannu Pillars published dates of Pandya kings ; taking them 
sovereign by sovereign in the order given by him. 

— {To he continued .) 

12 ( Tule’s Edition 1903, II. 331; Bk. Ill , Ch ; XVI.) 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE UPAXISHADS. 
BY ROBERT ZIMMERMANN, S. J., BOMBAY. 

(Continued from p. 132) 

Position of the caesura and number of mates of the syllables 5-7 
in the Mah&nar&yana Upanishad. 


Caesura after 4. syll. 

Nr. of padas. 

Cues, after 4. syll. 

! Nr. of padas. 

j w w 

9 

1 - - v 

I 

1 — w w 

5 

j w w 

1 

1 - w — 

1 

1 w__ 

: 

1 

j W w w 

1 


1 

Caesura, after 5. syll. 

Nr. of padas. 

Caes. after 6. syll. 

Nr. of padas. 

| 'n' W 

21 

-- | w 

3 

W | W W 

3 

W I w 

2 

_ j w 

2 

— |v 

1 


Hence : Caesura after 


4. syll. 
20 


5. syll. 
26 


6. syll. 
6 


(36) 

(16) 


5. syll. two morae : 8 23 i 5 

5. syll. one rnora : 12 3 1 

In this table the following data command our particular attention. In about one 
eighth of all the cases in question the caesura is pushed beyond the regular place after the 

fourth or fifth syllable. 5 * * * * * * * * * * * 17 In the old metre the quantity of one matrd in the sixth 

syllable hardly ever varies ; here we see its place taken ten times by two maims. The 

anapaest which is usual in the syllables 5, 6, and 7 of the edic verse has once been 

replaced by an amphimacer. All this tends to prove a looser handling of the rigid Yedie 
form, if not faulty prosody. More important, however, appears the fact that the anapaest of 

the old line has given way to a dactyl in five lines with the caesura after the fourth 

syllable. If we now add to them the 21 dactyls in the lines with the caesura after the 
fifth and the two in verses with the caesura after the sixth syllable, we arrive at the sum 
total of 28 dactyls in syllables 5, 6, and 7. This fact reveals a modern tendency of the 
verse in the MNU. 

A comparison of our data with those of other, books of the later \ edic period will 
on the one hand, confirm chronological facts already known and, on the other, serve 
at least as a test of our method. In the MNU. the proportion between the long and 
the short fifth syllable is 36 to 16 ; in Aitareya Brahmana 20 to 12 ; in batapatha 
Brahmaua XIV, 25 to 17 ; in Katha Upanishad adhy. I. 107 : 59. l b The average proper- 

17 Though this is nearly the same proportion as that found hi tfoeDhammapadci? ;vet we are hardl\ 
entitled to believe that the MNU. and the Dhp. are contemporary. For it may be doubted whether 
the evolution of metre took exactly the same course in Brahmamc and Buddhistic literature and 
whether the change was completed in the same length of time. Moreo\ er, there are other metriea 

facts pointing to a different age of the two books. ,, , ^ sr 

18 In the table ZDMG, XXXVII, p. 61, the figures of the lines o. Silbe kurz and o. bilbe lang. 
have changed places by an oversight. See Gurupupikaumudi p. 11 note 9. 
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tion of this period, as far as it is known, would be 171 to 104. Hence these tests are 

surpassed in the prevalence of the long over the short fifth syllable by the MNU., which 
does not come up however, to the Dhammapada the figures of which are 131 : l 8 . This 
is just what we expect in the case of the two Brahmanas. For, as is well known, the oldest 
Recension of the MNU., bearing the name of the Dravidas, forms a kind of supplement 
to the Taittiriya Aranyaha. Hence it is only too natural that the Brahmanas in general 
should be of earlier date than our text. Thus testimony is borne to the soundness of the 
method, whereas the chronological question is furthered by the fact that the MNU. shows a 
younger type of verse than the Katha Vpanishad. The priority of the latter has already 
been stated tentatively 1 * on other grounds, here we have got a metrical proof for the same. 

It is strange that in our book the caesura does not occur as commonly after the 
fourth syllable as it does after the fifth, the figures being 17 to 25. This is the inverse 
proportion of the texts compared above where the figures, representing the average, are 
262 to 123. There is a point, then, where the modernising tendency of metre has not 
influenced the writer of the MNU. to an equal extent as it has the authors of other books 
of the same period. 

A date far remote from the time when the correct verse of the Rigvedci had been 
composed is pointed to by the careless handling of metre in many of the pddas. 
Catalexis or hyper catalexis or even faulty prosody occurs in I, lc, 3b, 6a, c (only in 
MS, A correct) ; in 13. 2 : 3*5^ ^°; in some of the pddas of 16. 4 ; in 22. 1 

rjp^! 0 ; Most of these verses could be mended by means of but slight 

changes. The metrical defects of 1. 6a ( TT<m° instead of qwrf 0 ) and 22. 1 ( mm : 
instead of rprersfcr • ) may be due to unphonetic spelling.-" The part that appears least 
injured is the beginning of the line, the iambic-spondaic cadence there prevailing being 
kept throughout, except in 13. 2 srgvjr *rp=r;° 22. 1 mm mr,° 5TTO^:°, mm 
23. 1 It has been pointed out above that in six cases original in the MNU. the 

caesura is after the sixth syllable. Hence it cuts the Vedic anapaest or the classic dactyl 
which is or at least ought to be, formed by the 5th, 6th, and 7th syllables. Here are the 
instances: 1. lc, 2d, 3c, (4c only in MS. E wrong) ; 4d, 5c (?), 22, 1 mm But. 

worst of all, there are currupt lines in our text which must have been spoiled by the 
compiler of the MNU. himself, since they appear in the sources from which they are 
taken in their correct form. This certainly proves “ the great and universal confusion 
by which the prosody of this period is characterised.” Thus in 2. lc, 10. 7a the caesura 
is found after the sixth syllable being removed from its proper place in the original; 2. la 
has obliterated the iambic cadence at the begi nning ; 2. 3a, 4cd , 5a, 6b are also prosodically 
corrupt. For these blunders we can, indeed, make only the clumsiness of the author of 
the MNU. responsible, as the text is otherwise in comparati vely good condition and, on the 
part of the author, no definite plan of these changes is discernible. 

II. The lines of the Anush tubh-G&yatrl family. 

There are about 110 anushtubh and gayatri lines to be considered. 21 Neither the 
repetitions of former passages, nor, on the whole, stray verses and pddas , nor borrowings 
irom other texts have been included. Thus wc omitted 17. 4 being a repetition of 3. 2; 

19 Cf. Die Quellen der Mahdndrdyana Up. p. 40. 

20 Cf.. Altindische Qramma&ik von Jakob Waekernagel, I § 26 7aa and c. with note. 

21 The affinity of the anushtubh and gayatri tine will justify their joint treatment. The first two 
pddas of the gayatri are prosodically identical with those of the anushtubh. Moreover, pddas one and 
two are, as it were, enjambed, whereas pddas two and three are, so to say, end-stopped. Finally in 
neither type of verse is the second part of the line of such a nature as to necessitate a definite shape 
of the first half line. Hence we may safely consider the first half line (two pddas) independently ot 
the rest of the line {pdda three or pddas three and four) of both verse typos, though these be of different 
length. In fact there are gayatris to be found only in the third Jchanda ; the reason why this line is 
used there see below, note 24, 
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TU 1 --" to 14 3 ; 2. 9, 10, being wholly parallel with Biudhaymi Dkarmttiaslm 
14.4 which ia '^• mil y a jfe e }j Qrihyatutm and Kanaka 'Sutra ; 4. 7a, also to be found in 
and, in part, W1 T> aw ihatia,na Dharmamstra ; 16. 6 in Hiranyakm Grihyxsutra and Apast- 
Vishnu Smyiti uu ^ Q n £ ,j ie other hand, all the mantras of the third khafla, 

amba Manttapa. ia ano ther text, have been included, because in the original, 

though part y . on ^„ sporadic pddas are to be found. The following three 

the MaitiayaiU' ^ frQm our text and, hence, have been added : MNU. 4. 4ab which has 

■ passages are orr ■ ® Pur( i„ a ■ 11. 1, 2, 3 which has been taken over verbally by the Malta 
gone over o occurs ' at i eas t metrically equal, in the Tas-udeva Up. 

Up., anc • ^ about' 15 lines are hypercataleetic, about 10 of them in the third 

It appears u ^ game num her catalectic, eight of them again in the third khanjet. 
khanda alone, a ou ^ to t q e careless condition of the text in some manuscripts 

Some of these au s c f 0 ther manuscripts, easily be mended ; 5. S seems to be 

•and might, on the testimony 

■corrupt everywher ^ ^ ^ y ec lic anushtubh into the classic sloka affects chiefly the second 
Now the cnang- ^ the shape of which consequently shows the historical 

foot of the r» ' T , i i this criterion the lines of the anushiubh-gayatri family 
position of a book. Judged a 
P uuwto be o-rouped as follows : 

would have to »e „ I SecQnd {oot o£ lst and 3rd plda. 

a form w _ w ^ | Number of paclas ; 26. 


A. Veclic form 

B. Classic forms 

a. pathya 

b. vipulas etc. 

I. vipula II. 


4. vipula IV. 


6. vipula I. w w w w >> ” ” 

— 2 

7. vipula III. j ^ >> ” ” * 

— — ~ ~ -unk makes a proportion of nearly 

There are then 26 old forms against 58 new ones. ^ \ mlma1]a VII. 

; 2. The lines examined by Oldenberg m Btgieda ‘ anus 4ubh line of the 
show the proportions of 26 to 30 and 9 to 14 ie=.pec iv ^ o{ cer t a in hymns of 

MNU. is, therefore, in a more advanced state mivht be caused by a com- 

igveda N. and AUareya Brahma ’ia VII. 2 - . Some suiq ■ p roiu a II we have 

parison of the verses in Ilatha Up. adhy. I. with the And yet the first adhvaya 

seen so far, it follows that the Ka'dia Up. is prioi o 2e MNU., there being 39 

of that text shows anushtubh lines of a more modern yp 

new forms against a single old one. p e no doubt that the metrical 

Now this colls for a few g.aeral remerhs. itLoll> f„ r m a firmer hash 

facts, being, as it would seem, more intrinsic to a L Y _______ — — 

22 For metrical purposes wo are to read : matter of course, only the regular 

23 The vipulas may safely be left out in the comparison, V The vipulas could at the utmost 

old Vedic form and the pathya are the decisive points to star i * foo( . were observed. Tins, how- 
be taken into consideration, if the rules regulating the s ap resu lt gained from the pathya remains, 

ever is not the case with Aitareya Br&hmam > VII. Moreo , vipulas on either side, 
as far as the Rigveda is concerned, the same, even if we m 
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for the establishing of the chronology of a text than some grammatical form or sandhi rule. 
The latter after all may be due to a certain external bias, such, as f . 1 . the common usage 
of the particular school to which the text belongs. There is, though, as far as we can 
see no trace of such influence on metre. On the other hand, we must bear in mind that 
we are not to trust exclusively statistical figures obtained from metre which, though they 
be more reliable than merely grammatical evidence, yet are more subject to some chance 
influence than, say, the general trend of ideas in a book. And finally the laws of logic 
would require that chronological conclusions drawn from metrical evidence are not to be 
applied to the whole book, if only part of the verse has been inquired into. For the latter 
reason our case is not quite so bad as it might appear at first sight. For in the second 
adkyaya fourth valli of the Iiatha Up., there are 12 pathyas to 4 Vedic anushtubhs. A 
similar inequality of verse type is to be observed in the verse of Aitareya Brahmam VIII., 
the lines of VIII. 21. 22 approaching the modern type, those of VIII. 23 revealing a more 
ancient character. Whether we are to infer from this alone a different age of the 
verse and the text, is, of course, quite another question. Here too as in the case of 
the trishmbh-jagati verse our Upanishad does not come up to the proportion of the 
Dhammapada where the Vedic form has almost wholly disappeared. 

Examining these metrical facts wo always assume a more or less steady evolution of 
the Vedic metre. This granted, we draw the final conclusion that our Upanishad 
was composed at a time nearer to the end than the beginning of the period of transforma- 
tion. considerably later than certain hymns of Rir/veda X, among which is the Purushasukta , 
and later also than the verse of the Sunahiepa episode as related in Aitareya Brahmam VII. 
The anushtubh line, then, leads to the same results as the trishtubh-jagati type, and we 
find the common chronological order in this special case confirmed.- ‘ 

The comparison between the numbers of the pathyas (58) and the feet of the vipula 
shame 25 (12) shows that our text contains a relatively larger number of pathyas than 
Pivveda X 90 1-15 • 97 ; 135-137. and Aitareya Brahmaaa VII. The proportions are in 
■feoveda 30 p. against 37 v. ; in Aitareya Brahmam 14 p. to 26 v Almost equal relative 
figures as by the MNU. are shown by Katha Up. I, (30 p., 8 v.) and Bankhayana Onhyasutra 
(30 p 5 v ) The author of the MNU. followed in this the fashion of his tune tending 
towards the pathyii. But in this case too it may perhaps have been a breaking away 
from the ordinary rigid pdda and a looser handling of the metre rathei than a definite 
plan to fashion a new type. And it would seem to lie no more than a mere coincidence 
that his lines show almost the same proportion between pathyas and vipulas as Magha’s 
poem does. 

In the frequency of the various forms of vipulas our text differs both from the Vedic 
texts mentioned above and the classical texts. Out of 13 vipulas only 5 observe the laws 
regulating the shape of the first foot, as against eight which neglect them. Nor is this 
surprising, for it is not likely that the rules about the combination of the first and second 
foot should have been definitely settled at the time of our composition, and if t e 
author of the Taittiriya Aranyaka X. had known them at all, they must have appeared 
to the philosopher as a minor detail. The same remark will serve as an excuse for the 
amphimacer in syllables 2, 3, and 4 of the second pdda in 3. 8, 15 ; 4. 4 ; 2G 15. 3 rT^IT 0 and 
the anapaest in 5. 3a, used against the rules of classical prosody. 

The scantiness of the material prevents us from drawing further conclusions r 
those proposed here may perhaps serve to show the possibility and apphcabmty o a 
method of relative chronology in the Upanishads and prove a starting point lor ur 
research. 

24 Tne use of the earlier gayatri (in MNU* Jchan^ a 3) which m lator times was almost alto^ther 

superseded by the anuslitubh should not form an 'objection to this conclusion, the 1 • 

gayatri metre from the Maitrdyani Samhitd after which the third khanda lias been compile . 

25 The rules regulating the shape of the first and second foot not always bemg hep , 

■vipul& is used here in a wider sense. 

26 Correct only in MSS. AA 1 BODE 1 . 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS. 

BY MAJOR C. ECKFORD LUARD M. A. (Oxox.) 

THE LAY OF PRINCE CHAIN SINGH. 

This ballad is sung all over Malwa but especially in the Bhopal Agency in Central 
India. It is a very good example of the popular method of recording history and 
contemporary events, which is to this day the ordinary way of disseminating a knowledge 
of important public matters. That these versions hold their own against our mode of 
accurate but scarcely as attractive accounts is not surprising. 

The fact on which this is founded occurred in 1824. Chain Singh was the eldest son 
and heir of Raja Subha g Singh of the Narsinghgarh State in the Bhopal political Charge or 
Agency of Central India . Succeeding in 1795 Subhag Singh became mentally unhinged 
in 1819, the administration being entrusted to Chain Singh, his father retiring from public 
life Tod notes how he once met Subhag Singh at Jodhpur. Chain Singh, who was 
a man of violent temper, in 1824 murdered his own minister, Rap Ram Bohra, and 
Mr Welleslev then Resident at Indore, was instructed to remove him from the control of 
the State Chain Singh, however, refused to submit when Mr. Haddock, the Political Agent, 
endeavoured to carry out the orders, and finally lie had to make an attack on Chain Singh 
who had come to Sehore with a large following to protest. Chain Singh was killed in the 
fiaht and his cenotaph still stands within the limits of Sehore on the spot where he fell. 
| Subha 0 ' Singh, who had recovered somewhat, then returned to Narsinghgarh. dying three 
years later. If less circumstantial, the ballad is undoubtedly far more stimulating than 
the official account. The free translation endeavours to give something of the swing of 
y the original. 


Of Fringe Chain Singh, the heir of 
Narsinghgarh. • 


Kitnwab Chain Sinh Nabsinhgadh ka. 


Auspicious were the day and hour on which Jis din^ paida hua Chain Sigh ghadi nek 
Chain Sigh was born, din ki, . ^ a 

When all the Brahmans of the town were Nagar bullaowa diva Biraman bulao mahal 

to the palace hailed, seti : , . , , A , A . A 

And with one voice declared the youth horn Min Ras ka janam Kunwar kanta sabi seti. 

under Pisces si°n . A 

An elephant and jtalhi sent his suzerain Malhar Rao-ne hath! palki dim Kunwar 

Malhar Rao 1 seti. 

I sing the" lay of Prince Chain Sinh, of Pargana likho Chain Sink ka, Beta he bau- 
Subhag Sinh the son. bhag Sink ka 

His grandad Hanwant Sinh, liis uncle Ackal Pota Hanwant Sinh ka, Bhatiya Chauhan 
Sink Chauhan, Achal Sink ka, . 

A Rangda chief of Narsinghgarh and lord Rangda tha Narsinhgadh ka, suima hai 0 a 
nf TVAfhriic Kothdi ka, 

A mighty swordsman, one who ne’er had Khub kari talwar, khet nahi chhoda mardon- 

shewn his back in light, ba, * , , r - n i-s 

AsSubah Chain Sinh served his lord, the Jaswant Rao Hulkar ka subah asant, Rao 
Holkar Jashvant~Rao. 3 kari ckakri, Kunwar Cham Sighre. 

He bravely fought at Holkar’s side on Mahatpur ki upar Kunwar-ne bajayi talwaie . 

£fo “Elephant and fUU JUUt Mon. Mthi, p.lki M 
gave in thanks, (lit. ££ publicly.” ) chaude. 

1 Malhar Bao : There is -some confusion here, as there » was ^ fcimate^^of Tukoji Rao, who 

about the date of Chain Sinh's birth. It may refer to Malhar Rao, an illegitimate son J 

was killed about 1797. . . ti ia Tndore chief of that name 1798-1311 . 

2 Kothdi : A jagir in the Narsinggarh State. 3 Jaswant Bao . Holkar 

* Mehidpur: Battle fought on Dec. 19, 1817 by Sir T. Hislop against Holkar. 

5 Malhar Rao (Holkar) Rjuler of Indore 1811-1833. 
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I sing the lay of Prince Chain Sink , Chain Pargana lihho Chain Sink k(T~ 

Sink of N arsinghgarh. KJmb hart tahvilr, khet l alii 

A mighty ivarrior, one who neer left field till mardon led. ~ 1 c 

fight was won. 

One Rup Ram Bohara did the Prince as Hup Rain Bohare ko , 

minister appoint, kfundari : " 6 la ^ a 

But dazzled b y such wealth and power Bekh-kar dkan daulat IvidH r>* 

§ al banian ki 

his pride o erweenmg grew. najre. 

Driven one day beyond control, the Prince Ek din jab Kunwar ko o-]mq Qa * A 

, , * " £- Ui5ba aya mari 

in anger rose ; talware ; 

Out from its scabbard drew his sword and Mara ka((i ka hath, tukde kardiye do ch A 

struck the Brahman dead. 

Then came his Brahman friends before the Ranch sat ye mi Ike Biraman chale kachhe A 

Rajii in his court: ko, rapot ye bole raja ko : 

“Hear mighty Chief our solemn prayer, “ KhudAwancI, MahAraj, Ivumvarne mSri 
the Prince has slain our friend; Biraman ko; 

An you will not redress this wrong, then Turn karo luimAra niyAo, niihi jawe Sihor 
go we to Sihor.” ko.” ° ^ 1 

I sing Me lay of Prince Chain Sink: had he Pargana lileho Chain Sink Jed : 

then ridden by, iWZtf tM ghode. par aswdr leal Jeardetd Jeain 

Many I ween of those who spoke had ne’er yonled 
again complained , 

The plan was made and five or six went PAneh sat ye kar mansuba ehale chhAoiiiko 
straight to Sihor’s camp, 

Where reaching Friday they their plaint Slmkrwar ki roj rapo? wahan bole Munshi 
to the chief clerk unfold ] <0 

“ Oh mighty one, the Prince our lord has “ KliudAwand, MaliAraj Kunwar ne mM 
slam our Brahman friend : Baman ko : 

Do you do justice or our plaint must to Turn karo hamAra nivAo nAhi ham jawe 
Calcutta go.” KAlkate ko.” 

M endak Sah’b« hearing straight way to his Men, Ink SAl.il, ne hukmn diyA Sahib Munshi 
Munshi order gave : — \ <0 

“ Chaprdsis two, Ulkdras four, send swift to “ Do 'chaprAsi. cl.Ar halkAre. bhejo Narsinh- 
Narsmghgarh. ^ :lll ko . 

There seize the Prince and quick to KAshi Kunwarji-koabhi pnka ikar bhejo Kashi ko.” 
town in exile take.” 

This order came to Narsinghgarh just as SAwA paharA din ehadliA kfigaj pf.huncha 

yp, . . JNansinhgadh ko, 

lister, and his officials, read and KamdAr sab luge bach no iage pachktaiie 
were afraid. , ° 1 

u . ko. 

go not Prince to Sihor s camp,” they <fc Kunvvarji, turn mat jao Sihor-ko. 
now repentant cried. 

^ Agent in Bhopal, IS24-2S. His headquarter, 
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But to his household Chain Sink said This \ahi wat ko kainmujako bhejokanidar ko” 




letter ! it is nought ! 


Kunwar Chain Sinh jawab dete bhai 

bandon-ko. 


To Kashi priests and traders go, ’t would Kashi jate Brahman, Baniye: nahi lajim 


sore disgrace my race. 


hamko. 


A Rajput chief of purest blood and lineage Ham to Chhatri ki jat batta lage 


mere 


r 


such as I, 


kul ko. 


My Kashi is the battle field where you Hainan Kashi jajam upar mar mare 


tuz-ko . 5 


or I must fall. 5 ’ 

Thus writing, swiftly to Sihor, his answer Phir to itaa jawib likh-kar bhej;i Sihor ko. 
he despatched. 

irJ . --i, . 

I sing the lay of Prince Chain Sinh , Chain Pargana liJcho Chain Sinh hi • 

Sinh of Narsinghgarh. 


Khiib Jean talwdr , Jchet ndhi chhodd mardon-kd. 




% im 



A mighty warrior one who ne’er left field till 
fight was won. 


4 


Va * i s 


3 


Then did the Sahib his first appeal swift to Pahali arji likhi Sahib ne bheji Kalkatte 
Calcutta send. ko. 

A second letter asking aid he wrote to Duji arji likhi Sahib ne bheji Khilchipnr ko. 
Khilchipur. 7 

A third he to Berasia 8 sped (fief of the Tiji arji likhi Sahib ne bheji Berasia ko. 
chief of Dhar). 

And yet a fourth to Bhopal town asking the Chauthi arji likhi Sahib ne bheji Bhopal ko: — 
Begara’s aid. 

c< Hear Friend Hakim 0 , send swift, I pray “ Suno Miyan, bhejo, Hakimji, do tope 
two guns and a brigade. 

The Subah Sahib of Narsinghgarh is march- 
ing on Sihor.” 


ch;ir paltani, bhijawo lad ne ko. 

“ Ye Narsinhgadh ka Subah ata he Sihor 
lene ko. 


I write the lay of Prince Chain Sinh , Chain Pargana likho Chain Sinh Jed. 


Sinh of Narsinghgarh. 

A mighty warrior one who ne’er left field till 

Sv;', 


Khiib Jean talwdr Jchet , net hi chhofa mar don -ka. 


fight was icon. 


'**$1 ■ 


First the Prince his mother saw, and bade Pahli “Ram Ram” kari Kunwar ne apni 
her a fond farewell. * Marta ko. 

Next to his father Subhag Sinh he paid a Duji “ Ram Ram” kari Kunwar ne pita 
last adieu ; 


His third farewell was made at home unto Tiji “ Ram Ram ” kari Kunwar ne apni 


Saubhag Sinh ko. 




His fourth to mother Kalika, famed goddess Chauthi “ Ram Ram ” kari Kunwar ne apni 


his wedded wife ; 


istri ko. 


Of the sworcl. 

; , 

I 


Kalka ko. 


Khilchipur : A small State near Narsinghgarh. 


8 Berasia : A town in the district of this name. Till 1860 it belonged to Dliar State, but va* 
confiscated after the mutiny and made over to the Bhopal State. 

: , 9 Hakim : A member of the interesting Bourbon family of Bhopal (see Bhopal State Gazetteer ) 






■ This particular individual was Balthasar Bourbon, alias Sliahzada Masil) (see infra note 16.) 
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A fifth salute to Bajrangbali, 10 lord of battle Panchwi C£ Ram Ram 55 kari Kunwar 
fields. Bajrangbali ko. ” " 08 

Then sought he out his war steed brave and Chhati ce Ram Ram ” kari Kunwar ne ap Ue 
paid him. reverence. ghode ko. 

Then called the men of Narsinghgarh, and Satwi “Ram Ram” kari mardhe ,sab 

thus to them he spake : — Narsinhgadh ko: — 

Listen Oh friends and brothers all unto my Suno Miyan, sab bhaibandon ko 
words to-day. 

Who loves Chain Sinh now let him light gise piyara hove Chain Sink maro mm 
and die along with me, sang ko. 

But who loves better home and ease, let gise piyare balbachche ko, raho apne ghar 
that man stay away.” ko." 

Eighthly the Prince appealed to Himmat 1 * Athwi c ‘ Ram Ram ” kari Kunwar ne 

and Bahadur Khan : — Himmat Klianji ko : — 

Cf Oh friends, if e’er you lov’d Chain Sinh “ Suno Miyan, Bahadur Khanji ko : jise 

stand firm now at his side. ” piyara howe Chain Sinh maro mere sang ko.” 

Then Himmat and Bahadur Khan, Pathans, Himmat Khan Bahadur Khan arj kare"unko ; 
with one voice cried : 

Bong have we in your service ate the bread “ Sir siiti ki khai naukri, 
of sloth and ease : 

Now if you want us we are here to give jain sir dene ko; 
our lives for you, 

Let him whom fate spares, see again the Jiye bachenge an mileage phir Narsinhgadh 
walls of Narsinghgarh.” | a) y' 

I sing the lay of Prince Chain Sinh, Chain Parr jam likho Chain Sinh M: 

Sink of Narsinghgarh . Khiib kari talwdr, khet ndhi chhodCt mardon 

A mighty warrior, one who ne'er left field till Jed. 
fight was toon. 

Then father, mother, wedded wife entreated Mata warje, pitaja warje, warje stri uiiko; — 
him to stay : — 

,£ Go not, 0 Prince of Narsinghgarh, we <4 Kunwarji .mat jiiwo Sihor ko. 5 ' 
beg thee, to Sihor.” 

But Chain Sinh said, “ Too long have I here Kunwar Chain Sinh j nab dele, “Sir sateki 
dwelt in sloth and ease. khai. 

Now in your service will I give my head Naukri ab jain sir dene ko.” 
if so decreed. 1 ' 

But as he saddl’d up his steed, one sneezed. Ohhinkat, ghoiki kasa Kunwar ne, warjat 
“ Go not, ” all cried, as ware 

Till came his mothers message brief, Do aehliar mata ne likhe, “ Mera wall 

fi * Depart, I trust in God.” Kartare.” 

The Prince set out, and halted first at Phir to pahalii kuneh ye kiya Kunwar ne, . 

Sakanwadii2 town : Suka.iwadi ka. 

n B F? ran 3 iali ■ Hanuman, the warriors god. 

Blianora 4mWa * BaMM ' r KhAn ■ The descendants of those men still hold a jagir in the State at 
12 Sakanwa#, Barhheda bazar : Villages on the road. 
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Th ^^e’s tent was pitched, with Rajput 
lances planted near, 

And dancing girls were summoned to while 
the night away. 

Marching the second halt was at Berasia- 
village made. 

Still urging forward next they stayed at 

Barkhera-bazar, 12 

Where close beside the old Pit’s tomb the 
Prince’s tent was raised. 

The fourth march ended at their goal, the 
station of Sikor. 

The Rajput spear butts shook the ground: 
the English paled with fear. 

The Prince’s tent was raised; once more 
the dancing girls were called. 


»*» att* 


I* m,mp Ki] 


- ! 


I sing the lay of Prince Chain 
with sword still in hand 


Passed from the world as Rajput should 
leaving fair name behind 
A mighty swordsman, one who n'er 
had turned his bach in fight. 


Mendak Sahib a letter wrote and sent to 
Chain Sinh’s tent 

Chaprasls two, Halkdras four the missive 
to him bore, 

And to the Prince with folded hands their 
coming they explained : — 

a The Sahib has a letter sent to pray you 
come and call.’’ 

But Himmat and Bahadur Khan, Pathans, 
just then came in, 

And drinking deep kusumbha draughts they 
girded on their swords 

And forth with Prince Chain Sinh they went 
across to see the Sah’b. 

The Prince arriving Mendak Sahib arose and 
placed a chair ; 

For Hi mm at and Bahadur Khan two other 
chairs were set. 

Then to the Prince he spoke employing sweet- 
cajoling words : — 

4i 0 dearest Prince, ” but Himmat and 
Bahadur Khan, Pathans, 




Bhala gadha Rangdon ka, dera laga Kunwar- 
]i ka. 

Phir to nach thahraya kauehni ka. 

Duja kunch kuja Kunwar ne mahal Bersie ka. 

Tija kunch ye kiya, Kunwar-ne bazar 
Barkheda : 

Dera laga Kunwarjika nishan wahan udta 
waliyon-ka. 

Phir chautha kuneh ye kiya Kunwar ne Sihor 
Chhaonika. 

Bhala gadha Rangdon ka : hosh udgaya 
Phirangi ka. 

Dera wahan laga Kunwarji ka nach phir 
thahraya kanchni ka. 

P organa likho Chain Sinh M, 

Kargdyd nasar talwdr , 

Ndrn rahgdyd , rahgdyd Rajpide led, 

Khub lean talwdr , khet ndhi chhodd mardon led . 


Mendak Sahib ne likh parwana bheja dere ko, 


Do chaprasi, char halkare pahunche dere ko. 


Hath bandh-kar arj karte Kunwar Chain 
Sinh ko : — 

“ Likli, parwana bheja he Sahib ne, bulaye 
bangle ko.” 

Phir to Himmat Khan, Bahadur Khan 
Pafchan baifche dene ko, 

Kusumbha lage pine ko, kamri lage jaka-lne 


ko 

aug live Kunwar Chain Siuh jakar pahnnch 
bangle ko. ^ 

>hiv Mendak Sahib ne uthai kursi cun 
Kunwarji ko : 

)aji kursi Uthai Sahib ne dini Himmat 
Khanji ko 

.... i * j:*** Qsin'L nft Bahadur Khami ko 


r to mithi mithi baten karke samjhate 

mko : — A , tj. 

mo Mivan ” Chain Sinh ko : phir to Hnn- 
nat Khan, Bahadur Khan PaHian, samaj 
yaye dil ko ; — 
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Thought that beneath this sweetness bitter 
medicine must be hid, 

And cried, “ 0 Prince, do you return 
directly to your tent.” 

Then rose the Prince in fury and turned him 
to the Sahib : — 

“Listen friend Mendak, thou of monkey 
race, dishonest one, 

Who think you am I to be thus with honeyed 
words cajoled?” 

Seeing that he was anger’d spoke more 
pleadingly the Sahib. 

“ Listen friend Chain Sinh, think not l would 
you to prison send, 

But for this crime in Kashi’s town three 
months you must abide, 

But elephants and horses as beseems your 
rank I’ll send, 

And monthly pay one lakh that you in Kashi 
pomp may keep.” 

The Prince, his ire rising, placed his hand 
upon his hilt 

“ Hear Mendak Sali’b, my Kashi on the field 
of battle lies, 

Where we shall meet and one of us, or you 
or I, must fall, 

Thou man of monkey race, thou Turk, thee 
will I slay and die. ” 

Such rage beholding fled the ►Sahib his inner 
room within. 

Bight on the Moti bungalow 1 -* the Prince 
his first shot aimed. 

While on the troops the second shot was fir'd 
hy the Pathans. 

Whereon, 0 friend, how swift they fled, how 
fell beneath their swords. 

Back to their camp with Prince < ha in Sinh 
the two Pathans returned. 

Here turning to his men the Prince cried, so 
that all might hear : — 

“ Let him who loves his home and friends to 
Narsinghgarh return.” 

Then Himmat and Bahadur Khan cried : - 


“ Haiga dudh men kalfi : 

“ Hunwarji chalo dere ko. ,: 

Plur to Kunwar ke dil men glmssa 4 y g 
kahinc lage unko : ’ 

«uno Miyan, Sahib Mendak ko, to bandar ki 
jat, bc-iman, * 4 

Kiya samjhata ho hamko? ” 

Pbir to itna ghussa dekh kar Kunwar ki 
arj kari unko. 

“ kSuno Miyiln ( ,hail1 Sinh ko, ki Ap mat jam 
ki ham apko kaid karenge : 

^l )lu *j° ^hun kiya hai uske waste ap tm 
mahine ke bye Kashi ko bheje jate ho. 

Hathi dunga, ghoda clunga ap ko bait, hue 
ko, 

Lak rupai k.-i malnna dunga bheju Kashi 
ko." 

I. Ini to Kunwar ko ghussa ay a kahine lage- 
usko : 

“Suno Miyan Sahib Mendak ko,” jo hath 
dal talwar upar, 

Dekh hamari Kashi jajam upar mar mare 
tuj ko : 

Are bandar mar, mare tuisko, Turkarja mar 
main tuzko.” 

U-na ghussa dekh Kunwar kii bhaga kamare 
ko. 

Plur to pahala .eliarra mara Kunwar ne Moti 
bangle ko. 

Duju eliarra mara Patlianon-ne, udai paltan 
ko. 

Suno Miyan l kali paltan ko. 

Sang liye Kunwar Chain Sinh, 

juwab dote bhaibandon ko 

‘•rlise piyara kutum kabila jawo Narsinh- 
gadh ko.” 

Himmat Khan, Bahadur Khan Pathan arj 
karf e un ko : 


Moti baungafaw : Political Agent's residence. 
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August, 191^] 3 — "rrr^-z==z==i- 

gAtili Ci Suno Miyan Kunwar Chain Sinh ko : — 

of sloth aic ^ ^ ^ we are ] iere to give “ Sir s<iti ki khai naukari aye sir dene ko. 
0 ur lives fox 3 see aS rain the “Give bachenge jay a mileage phir Narsinh- 

town oi Narsinghganh. - ■ 

, n prince Chain Sink, Chain Pargana lilcho Chain Shinh M : 

J sing t e ay . , Khiib Jcari tahvar, Icliet nahi chho la mardon- 

q:„/i 0 f NarsmghgaUi 

6 - 1 . nn . ,.,/, 0 ne "er left field Utt kd. 

i mighty warrior one who tic u uj j 

fight was won ___ 

mt , t +lipv within the tent quaffing Saw* ser ka ghola ghuluwa baithe dere ko 
Then s>a - kusumbha lage pine ko : 

kusumbha strong, 1 1 

«•*•? “ Nacli tharaya dene ko 

»lt to Montok Sihib ,,e hokum dlyi sSkli 
Mencia v i phaujou ko : 

all tour »id» they Ckiroa glut «. tliyS. gl«» tivi 

g- on,, in ,,nr ^ »» “ ** 

■ 

tin, L-rinoo Cba.jMnr.g ~ pb.r orj t,,i Knmv.r Cba.n 

iJ Wte Ul't down ,U'd wo •• «£» t.»pb » go.! ^ ^ <» **• 

are sore beset.” Khan erne to AreAndata, ctoron taraph se ghera dSldiya 

Then Himmat and Laiiadm Khan came „her live ham ko.” 

the Prince’s tent, ° Winimat Khan Bahadur Khan, Patton, 

Drank long deep draughts of lewsamhha and 1^- dere ko ka mre lage jakadne ko, 

girded on their swords, kusumbha lage pineko, 

Hi* Tiiiral TC nil war lie dim kancxmi 

While to the dancing girls the Prince gave 
thirty golden molars, . ' - iiye bachenge an milenge phir 

" to - Wi 

Hai he been mounted on his ■steed how many ka 
had he, slain. 1A1A , , . ^ 

c . , . C1A a tHi, }A na^an banakar lih kaleje ko. 

A nagan i: ' roll of opium seized and ate the Sawa 
Prince, for strength. m ta l w ar sidhi chhak gaye topon 

Then grasping shield and sword he hurled Uthai rtn , 
himself upon the guns, z ' , Khan Bahadur Khan Patton sang 

And Himmat and Bahadur sprang like tigers Himmar i ^ pahunche topon ko. 
to his side. UJ _ _____ 

’« Kusumbha : the well known drink made from opium used by "J * “f^Ued. 

13 NAgan roll : lit. roll like a female cobra. A large ro 1 
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The Subhadar, with his first strong stroke. Phir r>;ihalA hath jab uiarti rifcT77 
the Prince laid in the dust, hedarko. c; » e 8ub- 

And with the next the gunners, striving hard Duja hath jab mail kafc diye polandaim 1- 
to load their guns. ' ■* - &J ' 

Thus all the guns wore seized and Momjak Chhin li sail lopon ko : Mencak SafciK ,t. 
Sahib fled in fear. hhag.-i bangle ko. ' ' 

I sing the lay of Prince Chain 8'mh he m* a Pnrgntm li/cho Cham Strh it- 
swordsman great Kh , lh wwM ^ ' 

The Company $ troop* in terror be Jon, In* 1 ^ hi, 

blade fled back 


Then Himmat and Bahadur K han Mu m d on 
the foe their guns. 

But at this moment was (he .Prince so it 
wounded by a ball 

Fired by Ha 1dm Shiilrjat MasiM ,; Kamdar of 

Bhopal. 

Meanwhile the Path a as first discharge had 
driven back the foe. 

So routing them oil every side that, none 
remained to fight. 


1 1 imnsit J Kiln Bahadur Khan, Pathanne 
bijio jihmi pa loan ko. “ 

Cola phir lag A Kumvar ji ko, 

Hakim Shall ja! MasiJ.i. Bhopal ka. 

Pallia, gu.-if li: a i ,-i I’aihfinoa ne udai paltan ko, 
Agli pit-hhli pal, an kali rang he mardon ko. 


1 sing the lag of Prince Chain Sinh of ,, ,, 

Nauinghcjarh 1 h/ ' / "‘ (h,nn h *sb k " - 

A mighty warrior one, who no or left field /III 
fight urns won 


K hid* karj fahi'dr, khet mi hi clihodd mardon M 


J ThenHimmat and Bah i nr Khan went up 
to Prince Chain Srnh ; 

u Hear Prince ( Tmin Sigh the lighf is won. 
come back to NursinghgaidtK 

But turning to the two Pathans simply ho 
made reply ; 

Hon can 1. over thus disgraced dare look on 
Narsinghgarh ? 

Thus answered he the two Par! bans no wort I 
more would ho say T 

And drawing forth a. danger dm\o it 
fiercely to his heart. 

A blow so strong that Utrough his hack (he 
blade came out behind. 


ilimmal Kh/ui, Bahadur Khan, Path an, ar 
hare tin ko : 

“ Suno IMiyaig Ivmiuar ( ■hain Sinh ko : jiti 
lu-kai, chulo Chain Ninlg Naisiiihgadh kod 
lit* a juwab diva K unwar ne don on Path anon 
ko : 

'■ I >ag; lag gay a mere tan ko. Ab kiya murili 
dikharo Na-rsiu.hga.flh, ko. 

1 1 na jaw a I > t lay a Kun war ne donon Path anon 
ko ; 

Phir nil' a I kamur to kanir. marc! ne mail 

ka le jo ko. 

Bar I local sale tan ko. 


s f n( 'j the lay oj Prince Chain Si„h of Pan/ana tikho C hain Sivh led, beta he 


Subhtig Sink the *<m : 


Sanhhdg Si *dt kd : 


His grmd-dad Mammal Siy/i, hi* undo A (dial paid Uaiucant Sick hf bhaliyd C.lrnMn 
atm ChauMn : 


Achat Sinh kd : 

Pdngada thd Narmihgadh kd surma haigit 
Kat hi i kd, 

A Mighty swordsman one who left a worth t/ Khith Lvn tulwar, ndw rahgayd RajpM hi. 

Rajput name. ' 


A Rangiju chief of Nummjhgarh ami lonl of 
Kothdi Hlale J 


Masih, i, e 


> ft Christian; The Bhopal Bourbon descendants are Ttouuui Catholics. The} 


bad, and still have, two names one Bourbon, Hie other Muauluuiu (« note 9). 


CHAPTER X. 


WITCHCRAFT, 


Chetak is an art secretly learnt by women. 

It is a form of the black art A woman well 
verse d in the mantras of chetak earn do any 
mischief she chooses. She can kill a child or 
turn any person into a dog or other animal by 
the power of her incantations. The Chetahin 
can remove all the hair from the head of a 
woman, or scatter filth, etc. in a person’s house, 
make marks of crosses with marking nuts on. 
all the clothes, or play many other such tricks 

without betraying a trace of the. author ot tin. 

mischief. The chetaldns are able to mesmerize 
a man and order him to do anything they waul:. 

A Chetahin or witch cannot hersell appear ini 
the form of an animal. 

They follow revolting forms of ceremonies. 
All witches who have learnt the black art meet 
at night once a month; on the Aniavdsija day or 
no moon day of every month, at a burning ground 
outside the village. On such, occasions they go 
quite naked, and apply turmeric and red powders 
to the body and forehead. While coming to 
the cremation ground they bring on their 
heads burning coals In an earthen pot called 
Kondi, At this meeting they repeal their 
mantras , and take care that none are forgotten. 
After completing the repetition of the man Iras, 
they go round the village and return to their 
respective houses. They have no special 
haunts or seasons. 

In the Kolhapur District the woman who is 
in possession of a chetak is called chetahin. 
The chetak is said to abide by Jim* orders. It 


is believed to bring corn and other tilings from 
houses or harvesting grounds. It is seen only 
by i ts mistress the chetahin . The belief that the 
chetaldns can turn a person into the form of 
an animal does not prevail in this district. They 
do not wander from one place to another. 
The chetahin has to go once a year to the temple 
of the deity from whom the chetak has been 
brought, and lo pay the annual tribute for the 
use of that chetak or servant spirit . 1 

There are no witches in the Ratnagiri District, 
it is said that there are some at Kohvan in the 
Thdna District. They are generally found 
among Thakars. Some of them come to the 
Ratnagiri District, but though no one can tell 
anything about their powers, ignorant people 
are very much afraid of them . 2 It is believed 
l hat they can turn persons into animals by means 
of their incantations. The person once charmed 
b y (heir mantras is said to blindly abide by 
their orders. It is also believed that they can 
ruin anybody by their magic. 

There are no witches at Rai in the Thana 
District. The woman who can influence evil 
spirits to do harm to others is called a Bhutdh. 
It is said that the Bhddlis assemble at the 
funeral ground in a naked state on the full-moon 
day and on the Amdmsya, or the last day of 
every month, to refresh their knowledge of the 
black art . 3 

A witch has dirty habits and observances. 

The chief Sign for detecting a witch or chetak® 

fs ft foam or froth that appears on the lips of 


L Rdo Sdheb Slielkc, Kolhdpur. 


2 School Master, Anjarle, Ratnagiri. 
3 TVITlfstfif* Rdu JChdttsl. 
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her mouth when she is asleep. The only means power of their magic. They 
to guard against her witchcraft is to remain on by tin* movement of this vessel. When the brass 
friendly terms with her, and not to hurt her j vessel or rail reaches the house of a witch, ifc 
feelings on any occasion. People generally keep j at once settles upon the witch’s head. She is 
a watch over the actions of a woman who is j then threatened by the people that she will be 
suspected to be a witch, and if she is I omul driven out oi the village if found practising 
practising her black art, and is caught red- her black art” 

handed, people then pour into her mouth water • In the Kolhapur District, when- the people 
brought from the shoe. maker's earthen pot or j come lo know of the existence of a witch in 
kundi. It is believed that*, when she is compelled • U,eir village, Ihey lake special precautions at 
to drink such water, her black art becomes : Hie lime of harvest. They arrange to harvest 
ineffective . 1 ! a dillereul kind of grain to the one selected for 

In the Thana District it is believed ilial the harvesting by I he witch. After some time they 
skin round the eyes of a witch is always black, g 0 to the Held of the witch, and discover whether 
her eyes have am intoxicated appearance, her there is admixture of grain in her field. If they 
nails are generally parclied and have a darkish atv convinced of I he fad, they take further 
colour, and the lower portions oi; her I eel seem precautions. In order to avoid being troubled 
to be scraped. When any sorcerer gives out the ; p v f | l( . c/ie/a/r, they keep an old, worn out shoe 
name of such a Bhuhtll she; is threatened by or sandal and a, charmed copper amulet under 
the people that, should she continue to give {he caves at the main door of their houses, or 
trouble in the village, her own black art or m nko crosses with marking nut on both sides 
another spirit would be set against h< r ; and she : 0 |* n door. At some places chunam spots or 
then ceases to give trouble.- ; circles arcAmirked on the front of a house, the 

There arc some sorcerers in the Thana District object being to guard against the evil effects of 

who can move a small brass cup or vdti by the tin* c he Ink's I ricks. * 

1 School Master, Khopoli,fKoldba* School Master, Kai/Duina. 

* School Master, Paclghe, Thana. 5 It do Saheb Shelke, Kolhapur. 



CHAPTER XI, 


GENERAL. 


Offerings of cocoanuts. fowls or goats 

to the spirits that gu«d th 
,? They are generally made at the time 
fi f I f ZJ a plantation or the harvesting of 
° 0 ? When making these offerings, the 

a C 1 ' iT _ v t0 the god to give prosperous 
f ! o r “ e everv year. They prepare their cooked 
f ’ ' . th ; field on the first harvest, ng day 
Sftf- -M* (.ods-al) along 

“ “» g the sowing ot crops, the i»m» 

Zm> " rtain •“*“ of V 

Hee flour and then throw them into the l™<"‘ 

” „ adjoining the fields. On other «■— , 

offerings of m**» «* *«* "*»*°*°* 0 

fc deiiie. tl»t h eoteet the field. Son, e ,*,,10 

give a feast to the Brahmans at the end ot th 
harvesting season. 2 

Ceremonies in connection with t>" u S h, , =. 
etc are not observed for all the lands. But fields 
which are supposed to he haunted by <v,l spm^ 
are worshipped at the time ot plu.ighuig, and 
the evil spirits are propitiated, cocoanuts, sugar, 
fowls or goats being offered to the local deities or 
dmchdrs. There is a custom «t worshipping 
in the fields the heaps of new corn at the time 
of harvest, and this custom generally prevails 
in almost all the Konkan districts." 

At Tonde in the Itatnagiri District the 
Slmvar, generally composed of boiled rice unset 
with curds, is kept at the corner of a field at 
the time of reaping the crops. The -Stow is 
sometimes composed ot the offerings ol low s 
and goats.* This ritual is also known by the 
name Clio raw a? 

At Dasgav in the Kolaba District, there is 
a custom of carrying one onion m the corn 
taken to the fields for sowing, and placing live 
handfuls of corn on a piece of cloth before 
beginning to sow the corn. At. the time of 


Lawani or plantation of crops a fair called 
Palejatra is held by the people, and every 
farmer breaks a cocoanut in the held at the 
time of plantation or lavani of crops. At the 
time of harvesting it is customary with many 
of the cultivators in the Konkan to place a 
cocoanut in the field and to thrash it with the first 
bundle of crop several times before the regular 
operation of thrashing is begun. At the close ot 
the harvest the peasants offer cocoanuts, fowls 
or a goat to the guardian deity of the field. 0 

At Vdda in the Thatia District the ploughs 
are worshipped by the farmers on Saturday and 
then carried to the fields for ploughing. At 
the time of harvesting? the wooden post to which 
the bullocks are tied is worshipped by them, and 
at the close of the harvest the heap of new 
corn is worshipped and cocoanuts are broken 
over it. 7 

In the Kolhapur District the farmers worship 
the plough before beginning to plough the land • 
At the time of sowing the corn they worship 
the Kuri , an implement for sowing corn. At 
the time of Bopani or transplanting the crops 
they split a cocoanut, and worship the stone 
consecrated by the side of the field after be- 
smearing it with red powders, and make a vow ot 
sacrificing a goat for the prosperity of then- 
crops. At the time of harvesting they also 
worship the heap of new corn, and after giving 
to the deity offerings of cocoanuts, fowls or 
goats they carry the corn to their houses. 

In the Konkan districts the village deity is 
invoked to protect tie cattle. People offer 
fowl, and cocoanuts in tie ononl of a 

villooe deity, and re 4 «est her to protect the. 
catae and crops. They have to offer « g»*t o, 
buffalo to the deity every Hn”! 
hold annual fair, in her honour. 

“hall is one of th. measures adopted for 

averting cattle diseases. 9 


1 School Master, Khopoli, Kolfiba. 

3 School Master, Devgad, Ratndgin. _ _ 

5 School Master, Ubh&clancla, Ratnagin. 

* Srhool Master, VAda, Thdmu Koltoa 


2 School Master, Bdndivade Ratnagiri. 

6 School Master, jJasga _ > 

Rdo Siilieb Shelke, Kolhapur. 
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When there was scarcity of rain the Hindus 
formerly invoked Indra, the god of rain, by 
means of Y acini) as or sacrifices, but sucli sacri- 
fices are now rarely perf ormed as they are \c \y 
costly. The general method of ensuring rain- 
fall in these days is to drown the ling am of 
the god Shiva in water and to offer prayers to 
that deity. 1 

The following rural rites are intended to 
ensure sunshine and to check excessive rain. 
A man born in the month of Fdlgun (March) 
is requested to collect rain water in the leaf oi 
the Alu plant, and the leaf is then tied to a 
stick and kept on the roof of a house. Burning 
coals are also thrown into rainwater a, f ter passing 
them between the legs of a person born in the 
month of Fdlgun , 2 

In order to protect the crops from wild pig 
the people of Umbergaon in the Th/uia District 
post in their fields twigs of Ay an tree on the 
Ganesli CJiaturthi day (fourth day of the 
bright half of Bhddrapada or September) 
every year. 3 * 

In the Kolhapur District the deities Tamjni 
Tungai, and Waghai are invoked by the villa- 
gers for the protection of cattle. When the 
cattle disease has disappeared the people offer 
cocoanuts and other offerings to these deit ies. 
The potters and the Ohudbude Josliis observe 
the following ceremony for causing rainfall, 
A lingam or phallus of Shiva made of mud is 
consecrated on a wooden board or pdt y and a 
naked boy is asked to hold it over his head. 
The boy carries it from house to house and ihe 
inmates of the houses pour water over the phallus. 
The Brahmans and the high class Hindus pour 
water on the lingam at the temple of the god 
Shiva continuously for several days. This is 
called R udrdb hisheka. It is a religious rite in 
which eleven, Brahmans are seated in a temple 
to repeat the prayers of the god Shiva. 

In order to scare noxious animals or insects 
from the fields, the owners of the fields throw 
charmed rice round the boundaries of their 

1 School Master, Foncle, Ratmlgiri. 

3 School Master, Umbergdon, Tlwtna* 

5 School Master, Chmchani, Tluina. 

7 School Master, Ddbhol, Ratndeiri. 


fields. The figure 
leaves of sugarcane 


of a tiger made 0 f dry 
? s l 1DStcd at a conspicu 3us 


place nr the fields tor protecting the crops of 
sugarcane. 1 

Great secrecy is required to be observed on 
the occasion of the special puja of Shiva which 
is performed on the first day of the bright half 
of the month of Bhddrapada (September) 
Tin's rile, is called Manny a vrata or silent wor- 
ship y and should be performed only by the male 
members of the family. On this day all the 
members of the family have to remain silent 
whiln taking their meals. Women do not speak 
while cooking, as the food which is to be offered 
to i he god must, he cooked in silence. 5 

Newly married girls have to perform the 

worship of Man, gala Gauri successively f or the 
first live years on every Tuesday in the month 
of B lira wan (August), and it is enjoined that 
I hey ■should not speak while taking their meals 
on that day. Horn: people do not speak while 
i akiug their meals on every Monday of Shrdrvan 
and olliers make a vow of observing silence and 
secrecy at (heir meals every clay. All Brahmans 
have to remain silent when going to the closet 
and making water/ 5 

Certain persons observe silence at their meals 
during the period of four months ( Chdturmds ) 
commencing from the 11th day of the bright 
half of Ashddha (July) to the Hth day of the 
bright half of Earl Ik (November;). Certain 
classes of I liudus observe the penance of secrecy 
in liu* additional month that occurs at the lapse 
of every third year. 7 

Sih'Jtce is essential at the time of performing 
certain austerities such as Sandhya f worshipping 
the gods, and the repetition of the Brahma Ga- 
ya (ri mantra and other such mantras. Secrecy 
is specially observed when a disciple is initiated 
by ids Guru or spiritual guide with the sacred 
mantras or incantations. 8 

Srm*ey and silence are essential when learn- 
ing the mantras on snakebite on evil eye and the 
evil spirit of Vei/tl. All followers of the Shakta 

2 School Master, Ndringrc, Ratnagiri. 

* K.*io Saheh Shelke, Kolluipnr. 

<’ School Master, Rahanu, Tluina. 

« School Master, Fonde, Ratndgiri. 
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* 4^,1 

Mstll 
i] ^IsM 
I?is ilhf|i 
ti 'ioko}^| 

Mb# 

^ \pdtiH 
^jnf5Usjs 


tsHkfe 

& ffflnj 
ta d fcty 
* ililfett 

mm, iwj 

iftriiitf 


ol . , Hie o’odcless (Durga) very 

sect r si« » «i.» b >' i>“P k 

b “v»“ rrs*. DMrici ;, r *? 

P ' ' 11 tu field m»bot«c .!<*? l««k 

rj - .ice, cocoannts »d o«>„ 

SC There he worships the g ,„«ta>. de,l, 

of tUe field and buries kM. •> 

° A He has to do it secretly and has to 

rein silent during the whole, period. He is 
also forbidden to look behind while going to the 
■field for the purpose. 1 2 

S e cr ecy and silence are observed when per- 
forming the rites of CHelak* and evil spirits or 
-hosts. Widow remarriages among tlm b>wt 

^ k performed secretly. The pair 

classes are ptuoim • . , 

wishing to be remarried arc accompanied by . 

Brahman priest, and the marriage is perlormed 

away from the house. The priest applies red 

lead (Kunlcu) to the forehead ot the bride and 

throws grains of rice over their heads, and a 

stone mortar or p&ta is touched to the backbone 

of the bride. The priest then turns Ins l ace 

and walks away silently . 5 _ . 

The Holi is a religions festival. It is 
annually celebrated in memory of the death ot 
Kamdev the God of Love, who was destroyed 
by the god Shankar on the full moon day ot 


Fdlgun (March). The object of this festival 
appears to have been a desire to abstain from 
lust by burning in the Holi fire all vicious 
thoughts and desires. As a. rule, females do 
not take any part in this festival. 

In the Konkan districts the annual festival 
•of Holi begins from the fifth day of the bright 
half of Fdlgun (March). Boys from all the 
localities of a village assemble at a place ap- 
pointed for the Holi. The place appointed for 
kindling the Holi is not generally changed. 
The boys then go from house to house asking 
for firewood, and bring it to the Holi spot. 
They arrange the firewood and other combustible 
articles around the branch of a mango, betelnut 
or a Samar tree in the pit dug out lor the 
purpose and then set it on fire. After kindling 


the sacred fire they take five turns round the 
II oli accompanied with the beating of drums and 
raise loud cries of obscene w T ords. After this 
they play the Indian games of Atydpatya and 
Khohho and occasionally rob the neighbouring 
people of their firewood and other combustible 
articles. At the close of these games they daub 
their foreheads with sacred ashes gathered from 
the Iloli fire. They consider these ashes espe- 
cially auspicious and carry them home for the 
use of the other members of their families. 
This process is continued every night till the 
close A 0 f the fullmoon day. Elderly persons 
take part in this festival only during the last 
few days. 

On the follmoom day all the males of the 
village, including old men, start after sunset for 
Hie Holi spot, collecting on their way pieces of 
firewood from all the houses in the locality and 
arrange them in the manner described above. 
After having arranged the Iioh, the officiating 
priest recites sacred verses and the puja is 
per formed by the mdnkari of the village. This 
mdnkari or pdtil is either the headman or some 
other leading person of the village, and to him 
belongs the right of kindling the Holi fire first. 
Some persons kindle a small Holi in front of 
their houses and worship it individually, but 
th,; can take part in the public Holi In *e 
towns the Holis of different localities are kindled 
separately while in small villages there is only 
one for every village. 

At Vijaydurg in the Ratnagiri District alien 

I, tied toi.fr .f 


in the pit dug — — - . n A 

The fowl tied to the top of the bamboo is called 

S hit. A small quantity of dry g*« * 
burnt at the bottom of this tree when the Mahar 
beat their drums. The Shit (fowl) is then 
removed from the tree after it is half burnt 
aud taken by the Malmrs. The Hoh fire is 
In worshipped and kindled by the Gnrav. 
Worshipping kindling the Hoh and taking 
the JSh.it (fowl) are considered as high honours. 
Occasionally quarrels and ^rences anse 

over this privilege and they are decided by the 

village PanchJ 


out for kindling the Holi fire. 


1 School Master, Chauk, Kol&ba. 

3 Rao S&heb Shelke, Kolhdpur. 


2 School Master, Vdde, Thdna. 

4 School Master, Poladpur and Vijaydurg. 
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After the kindling of the Holi the people 
assembled there offer to the Holi a Naivedya 
(god's meal) of poll a sweet cake made, ot 
jagri [ wheat flour and gram pulse. Cocoa- 
nuts from all the houses in the village are 
thrown into this sacred fire. Some of these 
cocoamits are afterwards taken out of the 
sacred fire, cut into pieces, mixed with sugar 
and are distributed among the people assemb- 
led as prasdd or favoured gift. Lower 
classes of Hindus offer a live goat to the 
Holi, take it out when it is half burnt and 
feast thereon. 

On the night of the fullmoon day and the 
first day of the dark half of Fdlgun , the 
people assembled at the II oil lire wander 
about the village, enter gardens and steal 
plantains, cocoamits anti other garden- produce. 
Robbery of such things committed during these 
days is considered to be pardonable. Some 
people take advantage of this opportunity for 
taking revenge on their enemies in this respect . 

The fire kindled at the Holi on the fullmoon 
day is kept constantly horning till the Rang- 
panchami day i. e fifth day of the dark 
half of Fdlgun. Next morning /. r. f on the 
first day of the dark half of Fdlgun , I hr 
people boil water over that fire and use it for 
the purpose of bathing. It is believed l hat 
water boiled on the sacred fire has the power 
of dispelling all the diseases from the hotly. 
People go on dancing in the village and sing 
songs for the next five days. They generally 
sing Ldvanis , a kind of ballad, during this 
festival. Among these dancers a boy is 
dressed like a girl and is called Rdd/ui. This 
Rddha has to dance at every house while the 
others repeat Ldvanis, 

The second day of the dark half of Fdlgu n 
is called Dhulvad or dust day when people 
start in procession through the village, and 
compel the males of every house to join, lh< 
party. They thus go to the Holi fire and 
raise loud cries of obscene words throwing 
mud and ashes upon each other. They after- 
wards go to the river or a pond to take their 
bath at noon time and then return to their 
houses. The third day of the dark half is 
also spent like the previous one with, a slight 

1 School Master, Ibhrampur, Ratmigiri. 


difference which, is that cow dong is used . 
stead of mud. Tins day is called S henTd 
day. On. the fourth day the Dhimda R^sha 
basin (a demon goddess) is worshipped by tlm 
people, and the- day is spent in making merry 
and singing obscene songs called Ldvanis. The 
fifth day of the dark half is known as R an l 
■panchami day and is observed by the people 
in throwing coloured water upon each other 
Water in which Knsnmba and other colours 
are mixed is carried in large quantity on 
1ml lock carls through the streets of a city and 
sprinkled on the people passing through these 

streets. On this day the sacred fire of the 
Holi is extinguished by throwing coloured 
water over it. This water is also thrown upon 
the persons assembled at the Holi. The money 
collected as post during this period is utilised 
in feasting and drinking. 

A f I h'l i nun pur in t he Ratiiugiri District the 
image of eupid is .sealed in a palanquin and 
earrird wiih music from the temple to the Holi 
ground. The palanquin is then placed on a 
cei Lain spot. I lie place for thus depositing 
I he imago of flu* god is called S riband At 
N nr in grr l here is a big stone called Holdev 
which is worshipped by Lite people before kindl- 
ing the Holi. lire.- After the kindling of the 
sacr<d lire Ihe palanquin, is lifted from the 
Rdh (hi, and earrird round Ike Holi fi re with 
great rejoicings. The palanquin is then car- 
ried through l lie village and is first taken to the 
house of a M unhurt, and then from house to 
house during I he next five days. The inmates 
of (.he bouses worship l he deity in the palanquin 
and offer eoeoauuLs and other fruits and make 
certain vows. The palanquin is taken back to 
[ he temple on the fifth day of the dark half of 
Fdlgun when on its way guldl or red powder is 
Ihrowu over I he image and on the people who 
accompany ilff’ 

Among high class Hindus the thread girding 
ceremony of a hoy is pm* formed when he attains 
j> liberty. The girls arc generally married at 
an early age, and when a girl attains puberty, 
sugar is distributed among the friends and 
relatives of her husband. She is then seated 
in a Muhhar — a gaily dressed frame. Dishes 
of sweets which are brought by the girls 
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' r^TthTrelatives of her husband are 
parC , S her for the first three days. She 

fS to toll « ft. ** •fr* w . 

takes 11 mul tlie beating; of 


tSk6 i S nlavio" of music and the beating of 
h J ! Sweetmeats in dishes are brought by 
drums. £ Rutushanti (the 

the relatives tdltbe day o v 


the rea l The Garbhdddn or Ruiu- 

first bridal mght). , 

sUnti ceremony is one ofc the mxlcen cu 

that are required to be. pcilormtd 
of every Hind,,. Tl.U eerc- 
d ° “i ’ erformed trill*. the tot AM 
Ls from the girl’s attaining her puberty, the 
& 7th, 9th, Uth and the. 13th bon.g eons. 
derd inauspicious for this purpose. \ uh. 
performing this ceremony the lollou .ng lime 

Ls are required to be observed, they aio 
Ganpaiipujan or the worship of the god Oan- 
mti Punhydhamchan or the special ceremony 
L invoking divine blessings and Namgraha- 
s Unti the ceremony for propitiating the nine 
planets. The ritual of this ceremony ,s as 

*°Tte husband and the wife are sealed side by 
side on wooden boards to perform the above, 
three rites. The Kadaii pujtm or plantain, tree 
worship is performed by the pair. The sacred 
foe or Homa is required to be. kindled. I he 
idee of the Duma grass is then poured into the 
right nostril of the bride by her husband. This is 
intended to expel all diseases from the body ot 
the girl and to secure sate conception. Alley 
are then seated in a Makhar, and presents of 
clothes, ornaments eta., are made by the parents 
of the girl and other relatives. After this the 
husband fills the lap of the girl with rice, a 
cocoanut, five betelnuts, five dry dates, five 
almonds, five plantains and five pieces o( 
turmeric. The girl is then carried to a temple 

accompanied by the playing of music. A grand 

feast is given, to the friends and relatives at 
the close of this ceremony. 

The Hindus generally make various kinds 
of vows in order to procure offspring or with 
some other such object, and fulfil them when 
they succeed in getting their desire;. A he f ol- 
lowing are the different kinds of vows made. 
They offer cocoanuts, sugar, plantains and 
other fruits, costly new dresses and ornaments 
to the deities, and give feasts to Brahmans. 

1 School Master, Fonde, Ratn&giru 

3 School Master, 


Special ceremonies called Laghurudra and 
Mahdnidra in honour of Shiva the god of des- 
truction are also performed. Sweetmeats such 
as pedhas etc. are offered to the gods in fulfil- 
ment of vows. Some people make vows to 
observe fasts, to feed Brahmans, and to distri- 
bute coins and clothes to the poor ; while 
others hang fomnas- wreaths of flowers and 
mango leaves— on the entrance of the temple,, 
and hoist flags over it. Rich people erect new 
temples to different Hindu deities. Some ob- 
serve fasts to propitiate the goddess Chandika 
and worship her during Navar&tra the first nine 
days of the bright half of Ashvin (October) 
and others offer fowls and goats to their fa- 
vourite deities. Women make a vow to 
walk round the Audumbar or Piped tree, and 
to distribute cocoanuts, sugar, jagri, copper or 
silver equal to the weight of their children. 

Vows are made by people with the object of 

securing health, wealth and children and other 

desired objects such as education, etc. They are 
as follows : — 

Performing the worship of Shri Satya 
Ndrayan, offering clothes and ornaments to the 
temple deities, hanging hells, constructing a 
foot path or steps leading to the temple of the 
special deity . 1 Vows are also made to ob- 
tain freedom from disease or such other calami- 
ties. When any person in the family becomes 
ill or when, a sudden calamity befalls a family 
an elderly member of the family goes to the 
temple of a deity and makes certain vows 
according to bis means, fulfilling them as soon 
as the calamity or disease has disappeared.* 
Vows are usually to perform acts of bene- 
volence. These consist in distributing cocoa- 
nut mixed in sugar, giving feasts to Brahman 
■nriests observing fasts on Saturday, Tuesday 
md Sunday, offering clothes and ornaments to 
deities building new temples and guest houses 
Ul^rUai.), digging - »™ “ a ” 
distributing clothes and f«» a 10 P°° r ' 

, A, Kliopoli in tin 

nit ill Aren or whose children die 
who have no a yow to the Satwai 

—y f‘“ “i, i, ,t a abort distance from 
1 b generally to bring .lie 

I I S Ltlrc --.to. QigbQnltbe deity- . 

KatnSgiri. 

, Vijaydurg, Ratnagiri. 
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to feed five or more (married) Brahman* pairs. 
Such vows are fulfilled after the birth of a 
child. Some worship the god Satya Narayan 
on a grand scale and others propitiate the god 
Shiva by the ceremony of Abhishcka (water 
sprinkling ). 1 Some offer nails made of gold 
or silver to the goddess Shitala after the re- 
covery of a child suffering from small pox. 
Eyes and other parts of the body made oi 
gold and silver are also occasionally offered in 
fulfilment of vows. People abstain from eating 
certain things till the vows are fulfilled.- 
Vows are made in times of difficulties and 
sorrow. The person afflicted with sorrow or 
misfortune prays to his favourite deity and 
promises to offer particular things or to per- 
form special ceremonies, and fulfils his vows 
when his desired objects are attained. Tin* 
ceremonies commonly observed for these pur- 
poses are the special pujds of Satya Narayan 
and Satya Vinayak. Native Christians make 
their vows to their saints and Mot-Mavali 
(Mother Mary) in the taluka of Salsefcte/' 
There is a shrine of the god Shankar at 
Kanakeshwar a village on the sea side two 
miles from Mitbav in the Ratmigiri District. 
Many years ago it so happened that a rich 
Mahomedan merchant was carrying his mer- 
chandise in a ship. The ship foundered in a 
storm at a distance of about two or three 
miles from Kanakeshwar. When the vessel, 
seemed to be on the point of sinking the 
merchant despairing of his life and goods, 
made a vow to erect a nice temple* for the 
Hindu shrine of Kanakeshwar if he, his vessel 
and its cargo were saved. By the grace of 
God the vessel weathered the .storm and In* 
arrived safely in his country with the hutcIi- 
andisc. In fulfilment of this vow he creeled 
a good temple over the shrine of Shri Shan- 
kar at Kanakeshwar, which cost him about 
rupees six thousand. This temple is in good | 
condition to the present day. Many such I 
vows are made to special deities. When the j 
people get their desired objects they attribute 
the success to the favour of the deity invok- 
ed, but when their expectations are not 
fulfilled they blame their fate and not the 
deity * 4 


j I a the Konkan districts there are some p 
I sons who practise black art of several kind' 
such as Chetah, Jdran, Mdran and V cl, din 
Chetak is a kind of evil spirit brought from 
the temple of the goddess Italai of the Kon- 
kan districts. It is brought for a fi xe d or 
limited period, and an annual tribute i s re- 
quired to be paid to the goddess for the ser- 
vices. 

Another kind of black art widely practis- 
ed in the Konkan districts is known by the 
name of Muth mdrane . In this art the sor- 
cerer prepares an image of wheat flour, and 
worships it with flowers, incense, etc. A lemon 

pierced with a number of pins is then placed 
before the image. The sorcerer begins to 
pour spoonfuls of water mixed with jagri on 
I he face of the image, and repeats certain 
mantras. Meanwhile, the lemon gradually 
disappears and goes to the person whose 
death it is intended to secure. The person 
aimed at receives a heavy blow in the chest 
and at once falls to the ground vomiting 
blood. Sometimes he is known to expire 
instantaneously. The charmed lemon, after 
completing; its task returns to the sorcerer, 
who anxiously awaits its return, for it is be- 
lieved I hat if the; lemon fails to return some 
calamity or misfortune is sure to occur to him. 
For t his reason tint beginner desiring to be 
initiated into the mystery of this black art has 
to make I he first trial of his mantras on a 
tree or a fowl. 

Females are also initiated into the' mys- 
teries of Adda or black art. Such women are 
required to go to the burning ground at mid- 
night in a naked state, holding in their hands 
hearths containing burn mg coals. While on 
| heir way they untie their hair, and then 
begin tlm recital of their mantras. There 
they dig out the bones of buried corpses, bring 
them homeland preserve them for practis- 
ing black art. 

There is a sect of Hindus known as 
Shaktas who practise the black art. The 
Shaklas worship their goddess at night, make 
offerings of wine and flesh, and then feast 
thereon. 


1 School Master, Khopoli, Kolaba, ' School Master, Poladpur. Kolaba. 

3 School Master, Bassein, Thftnau « School Master, Mitbdv, Ratmigiri. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PANDYA MONARCHY. 

(Mr. SWAMIKANNU PILLARS THEORY.) . 

BY ROBERT SEWELL. 

(Continued from, p. 176.) 

Jat&varman Kula&ekhara I. 

(Accession, fixed by Kielkorn, 30 Mar. to 29 Nov. A. D. 1190.) 

CVo 103 of 19(}8 .) 13 The only details given here, besides the king’s (3rd) regnal 
Ire the solar month and day (5 Mithuna) and the week-day (Sunday). These tally 
1^30 May a. d- 1193- As this king is known by other inscriptions to have begun to reign 
01 d 1190 the date, though wanting the tithi and nakshatra, may well be accepted. 
BuUf so his accession took place on some day between 31 May and 29 Nov. 1190 A. D., to 
which period Mr. Swamikannu has now succeeded in reducing Kielhorn’s longer limit. 
This fact might well have been entered in his List on p. 165. 

Jat&varman Vira P&ndya. 

(A new Icing proposed hy Mr. S. Pillai.) 

Mr Sw'inikannu Pillai asks us to assume the existence of a new king, never as yet 
heard-of, with accession on a day between 18 Aug. a. d. 1189 and 15 April 1190, on the 
-treiwth of the two following inscriptions. We know of a king of that name (Kielhorn s 
.« e whose reign began some day between 11 November a. d. 1252 and 13 July 1253. 

(No lkk °f 1903)* Examining the date for the reign of the latter (known) king I fin 
that the details would suit 9 Sept. a. d. 1255 if the nakshatra had been, not, as given. 
No 17 Anuradha but No. 18 Jyeshtha. This defect is serious because, since no week 
day is stated, we have nothing to go on except that the day was the 7th sukla tithi in the 
solar month KanyA, and in every year there must be such a combination. Consequently 
I should pronounce the date to be “ irregular,”** unless we assume that a mistake of 12 
hours had been made by accident, the 17th nakshatra being quoted instead of the 18th. 

Mr Swamikannu Pillars date any better ( 

He fixes it as 17 August 1192, a day on which, though the moon was certainly at 
mean sunrise in the given nakshatra AnurndM and the tithi was, as given the 7th sukla 
the solar month was not Kanya, as stated, but Siihha. This involves a murtakenot o 
hours, as in the date I have given above, but of 10 days. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai s date 
•cannot be maintained any more than mine. Of the two mine is much the better _ 

(No 352 Of me). This date quotes the 13th regnal year of Jatavarman Vira Pa^ya, 

the 2 SI 2n, Sunday, a tithi in *. » «*** - 

Hmletmt. Trying it for tUo 13th year of the known king of that name («o»»on l 2 5^ 

I find that on Sunday 29 Man* A. 1). 1265. which was 5 Me*., 

■current at mean sunrise. The moon was at that moment m Porva Pt ^"' hi 
pmrd into the given Uttarn Phaiguni 2.) minutes before mean sunn* on Monday. Jil 
Id been publishing this date I should h.ye accepted * « gsnmne, »tata« my 
that . mistake h,ul been made in the quotation of tire nakshatra. Sukla 11 m Charha 

a These numbers refer So the annually published the Report ol that 

.Archseologioal Suporintendeut for Epigraphy, Goverumen 

Department. , detai i s do not exactly correspond. 

14 This term is applied to any date on which all the „ 
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a sacred day, being the Kdmada ekadati. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, however, think 
the day was Sunday, 15 April a. n. 1201. On examining this date I find that it '** 
tainly a Sunday in Mcsha on which day at sunrise the 11th sukla tithi was current T' 
that it has a precisely similar defect to the one above ; viz., the moon was in PurvaPhT 
guni and not in the quoted Uttara Phalgum at sunrise. She passed into the latter V 
shatra later in the day. Mr. Swamikanuu Pillai admits this. m ' 

But it has a far more serious defect than this. It flatly contradicts his own s 
titio us date for this new king's accession, because if such a king, with accession as he 
supposes, really existed the date 15 April 1201 could not fall in his 13th regnaP year but 
was the first day of the 12th year. Consequently his second date, defective in itself con 
tradicts his first date, which was also defective. Mr. Swamikamm Pillai has noticed this also" 
proposing the alteration of the number of the regnal year. The dates may, as I have 
shewn, both belong to the reign of the V'ira Pa.wlya who, as we know from Kielhorn’s 
Nos. 31 and 32 and my No. 69, 15 all three of them perfect and regular dates, came to the 
throne in a. D. 1252-53. If it should be argued that Mr. Swamikanuu Pillai’s two dates 
ought, on epigraphic grounds, to bo assigned to a dat e earlier than that reign I can only 
say, with due submission to the authority of experts, that the difference is one of only 
sixty years while the Madras opigraphisfc found a difficulty in deciding the point in one 
case where the difference was one of ninety-five years. (,SVe below— remarks under 
“ T. Kulasehhara II ”) I hold the existence of this proposed new king to be totally unprov- 
ed at present. 

Mftravarman Sundara P.indya I. 

(Accession, 25 June-~\ Sr /it. A. I). 1 2 1<>). 

(Nos. 362 of 1906, and 133 of 1907). I concur with the author as regards these two 
inscriptions. They are complete and regular. The result is to narrow the doubtful 
period of accession to a day between 25 .) tine and 4 .September a. n. 1 21(1. Mr. Swamikanuu 
Pillai fixes the latest possible day of accession as 1!) July 121(1, and in two places specially 
marks this as a discovery of his own. He dors not toll us on what it is based. No- 
published inscription that L have yet seen confirms it, certainly not either of his two new 
ones. From the results of live other records Kid! torn fixed the accession as on a day 
between 29 March and 4 .September a. o, 121(1. The latest possible date must remain as- 
4 September, unless Mr. Swamikannu Pillai can shew reason for the change. 

Jatftvarman Kulauakhara II. 

(Accession between U> .hint 1 and .to September 1337, 
or between 1 G June (337 and jr, Jane 1338 A. D.) 

This kings date, if he existed as is not improbable, was not one of those determined, 
by Prof. Kielhorn. 1 have already suggested (ho possibility of the reign, (vide Epig : 
Ind: XI, 261). 

(No. 62 of 1905)- Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has omitted to notice that the tithi’ 
quoted in this inscription was an expunged (kshai/a) one, and therefore not only would 
it never have been connected with the civil day, but that day itself was an unlucky one 
(Nee remark, above V . 187). In other respects the details certainly coincide with the date 
30 September a. d. 1238. On that day t he 5th krislma tithi was current at sunrise ; the 

6th, which is the inscription-tithi, began about 50 minutes after sunrise and expired before 
sunrise next day. 

. M JSpigraphia Ittdka VU. ,,p. I0.ll, X.p 139; 
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With one correction, i- c., supposing that .the. nakshatra Mriga'dras had been 
erroneously quoted instead of the next one Ardra, the details would suit Thursday 10th 
Osfcober'ld'l, falling in the S iven re 3 nal year of the earlier king of that name; and as 
thess two dates are only separated by 47 years it would be difficult to decide on 
lseooTaphic grounds to which king the record belongs. The. trained Madras Government 
Bpwraphist informed me, in the case of the next following inscription, No. 135 of 1910 
when I was doubtful whether it belonged to the year 1239 or 1334 a, d. (separated by 95 
years), the details of the date being correct for either of those years, that he found it 
difficult to (decide the point after a careful examination of the characters, hut inclined 
to the earlier date. It would probably therefore be still more difficult to decide, on 
epigraphic grounds alone, whether an inscription belonged to a. d. 1191 or 1238. 

(No. 135 of 1910 )• I have already pu blished this date in Epigrcvphia Indica Vol. XI, 
261 I gave the alternative dates just mentioned, viz,, in a. d. 1239 and 1334, and 
- ntef j ou t ^at if, on epigraphic grounds, the former was considered the correct one we 
should have the name of a new Paudya king with accession between 16 June 1237 and 
15 June' 1238. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has arrived at the same conclusion as myself 
regarding the earlier date, but does not allude to the alternative (later) one. On the 
supposition that the Epigraphist has now satisfied himself that the record did not belong 
to so late a date as a. d. 1334 we may accept the date 15 June 1239 as fixed. But if any 
doubt remain on that point we must withhold final decision. There is an absolute 
coincidence of all the given details also with Wednesday 15 June a. d. 1334. 

(No. 135 of 1908). The details of this date are very meagre. Such as they are 
they perfectly suit the date 9th April 1213 which fell in the given (23rd) regnal 
year of the known Jatavarman Kulaiekbara whose accession took place in 1190. But 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai rejects this date on epigraphic grounds in favour of a date, 10 
April 1259, which is exceedingly imperfect. Wc are only given the information “ 1 6 Mgsha” 
and “ Anuradha,’’ and for this date the details given contradict one another. For 
in the year which he considers to he the correct one the solar day 16 Mgsha would 
not have been properly and by custom described as “the day of Anuradha ” but “the 
day of Visakha ” ; though the moon certainly entered Anuradha shortly before sunset. 
The tithi current at sunrise was the second of the dark half of Nija Chaitra. There seems 
to be no ceremonial reason why Anuradha should be mentioned as the nakshatra of the 
day. As there is only an interval of 46 years between 1213 and 1259 the difficulty of 
settling the. matter merely by the form of the characters must he insuperable. We cannot 
accept this date as evidence either way, hut of the two that in a. d. 1213 works out 
correctly while that in 1259 works out incorrectly. 

The existence of this new king, therefore, must still remain somewhat doubtful, though 
admitted to be quite possible. If the Madras Rpigraphist is quite certain a o. o 
1910 cannot belong to so late a date as a. d. 1.334. 1 am prep are c o * ' 

‘Certainly belonging to a. i>. 12$D, and in. that case would accept t e imper ec 

19Q5 as corroboratory. But wo want better proof. 

M^avarman Sundara P&ndya II. 

; (Accession fixed by Kklhorn 15 June. A . D. 1238 to 18 Jan. A.D. 1239 ■ 

- - Doubtful period now reduced to 13 July to 7 Dec. A. D. 1238). 

This king is already known to us from other reliable inscriptions. . The period * 

the limits of which he must on one day have ascended the throne is e y q 

at issue'. «,-This point I shall consider presently* 
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(No. ISO of 1903). This date has been published by Prof. Jacobi (Epig : hid- XI 

p. 135, No. 84), and as such I examined it and found his conclusion unimpeachable p 

corresponds to 7 December 1239, and pto\es that the king s accession, could not hav 
occurred later than 7 December 1238. Mr. Swamikannu concurs in the fixture for the date 

(No. 169 of 1895). I had the author’s conclusion for this inscription perfectly 
correct. The date corresponds to (> January 1249, and the regnal year must be read 
“II 99 and not “ 10 The accession-date is not affected by it. 

(No. 616 of 1902). On the civil day fixed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai as correspond* 

ing to the given details, viz: 12 July a. d. 1255, the given t'.thi, week-day and solar 

month certainly came together. But the moon is stated in the text to have been in the 
nakshatra 15 Svati, whereas it should have been given as 1.4 Chitra according to ordinary 
custom; for she was in Chitra till about 48 m. before mean sunset, when she entered 
Svati; and as the given 7th Sukla tithi of Asha ! ha ended about 2 h. 32 m. after mean 
sunset, that tithi was only connected with Sv&ti for 3 A. 20 m. during the middle of the 
24-hour period concerned. I can see no reason why the usual custom should have been 
departed from in this instance. A 7th sukla tithi is specially auspicious for donations only 
when it is connected with a Sunday, or a Tuesday wit h the moon in Itevati (in the lunar 
months Pausha or Magha), or when the moon is in the first quarter of Hasta, or when it 
coincides with a samkranti, or when it belongs to one of certain lunar months in which the 
given lunar month Asha lha is not included. Neither of these conditions was present 
in this case. (See Mr. S. Pillai'* " Iml: ('fmmohtjtj, 99 p, 48 of text). It is of course, 
possible that “ JSvAti ” was engraved, for a Ohitra ” owing to a simple mistake having been 
made by the computer or copyist, and on that ground it may bo argued that the date 
should be accepted. 

If accepted wo note, that the regnal year is stated us the 1.7th, and this proves that 
the king could not have begun to reign earlier than 1 3th July 1238 ; for if he had acceded 
to the throne as early as 12th July in that year t he day of the date 1 2th July 1255, would 
have been the first day of his tSth year. Hence, instead of the limits fixed by Kielhorn 
from the dates examined by him, viz : 15th June 12.38 to 1 8th r January 1239, we should now 
have for this king’s accession a day between 13th July and 7th Dec ember 1238, determined 
by the dates GIG of 1902 and 130 of 1908. Mr. Swamikannu IMlai gives us this period as 
3rd July to 1st December 1238, but apparently this assertion is based on certain other 
inscriptions which ho tells us that he has examined, but which have not yet been published. 
Wo must wait for those before we make any change. To publish, as he has done, 
accession-dates without having placed his proofs before the public is a course which 
cannot be permitted to pass without challenge. 


Jat&varman Sundara Panclya I, 

(Accession, fixed h\j Kiel horn, 20 to 28 April A . I). 1251). 

(No. 260 of 1906). The date fixed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai as corresponding to- 
the description is doubtful in two respects, lie asserts that it corresponds to Gth November 
a, d. 1256 but admits one error in the description ; mun dy that that day was not in the 
given seventh regnal year but in the sixth. The second defect in it is that on that day, 
though it was a Monday and the moon was at mean sunrise in Mrigasiras, as stated in the 
text, the quoted 3rd krishya tithi was kslmija, or was expunged from the daily reckoning. 
It began about 1 h. 51m. after mean sunrise and ended about 43m. before the next sunrise. 
The Monday therefore would have been associated with the 2nd arid the Tuesday with the 
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== 7T^^ suggested above in my remarks on the date 62 of 1905 

4th krishna tit ^ u j ati?ivarman Kulaiekhara II ”) a solar day on which occurs a kshaya 
Older the hea 1 Pe^ parfc i cu i a r day would have been avoided as a favourable time for a 
tifchi is unhie y, ,, tithi itself would not have been associated with it in the 

royal grant, ana me 

catendar. . n details foi . the seventh regnal year as stated in the text I find that 

Working 8 ^ 26fch November 1257 except the nakshatra. This is in three 

a U the e a s i beinor ia p a3bya and not in Mrigasiras ; and this defect is so 

places wrong, h ^ ni<jn> be pa8Sed over safely. 

great that rt e , which the wrong regnal year is quoted and which quotes 

one. But, accepted or not, it docs not affect the known 

facts of ^this kmgs ac °® SSl °^ h . s dat0 in the original quotes the 7th regnal year, the solar 

the 1 st krishna tithi and the nakshatra RSuu. Mr. Swamikannu Pdlai 
month Mes , • g {orWard m corresponding, viz : 27th April 1256 a. d., 

m K*w. “ S'™ toon sbtod . TMb involves , mistote of time d*y» m 

ft. wrong taw *»W ’ ^ ^ killJ ^dy seems to slew th.t it belongs to 

tX iH— on, bnt'the dote At any rate *. author s 

). x concur with the author hr this ease. No other dto will suit 

the description except the one given by ban. aoe ept the correction 

&o. 322 of 1911). -iso oonaur wrth h: 

from “suhla 11 ’ m the onguni •<> ~ according to present information obtained 

year of the Chdla King Pcmfijiogadcva ; 1 u \ lf ’/ ^Tween 9th May and 30th July a. n. 
from six inscriptions, this king s accession <o»JM ^ ^ hig 17th or 18 th year. Is the 
1243, the present date, Mrd _ ^ './ Hhmld be examined, because the result 

reading “15th’ year quite coil ■ ■ * . , - d 0 f Perufijiilga’s accession, 

might perhaps very considerably reduce the doubtful p «nodrf Per g q 

(No. 077 of 1.90.9). I Published this date » ™ and found the result 

having been assured that the J * discovered that the original record of the 

unsatisfactory. Mr. Swamikannu j ■ Accordingly I tested the date again 

regnal year should bo read 13 u*» w 1 - « M akara” to be an error for 

from that standpoint, and agree with him that, & antrng ■ 

“Mina”, it corresponds to Wednesday, 5ti »«- ' . ’ setting aside mere 

(No. 125 of 1003). The only available drt for th^ ^ ^ in Punarvasu. 

conjectures, are the 7th sukla tithmn too ' “ D ° 1265< This" was the day on which the 

Mr, Swamikannu Pillai fixes it as 2;>th Marc i . . * tithi, but the moon 

Mesha samkranti occurred. It coincided certain y wi sbe en tered Punarvasu 


Mesha samkranti occurred. It coincided eerra y . ghe entered Punarvasu 

was in Ardra (No. 6) not in (No. 7) Punarvasu at me ^ _ ArdrS,. Equally suitable, 
about 4 h. 50 m. later, and iho day would have been na^^ ^ wllich d ay, 11 Mesha, the 
perhaps rather more so, would bo 4th April a. d. 3 > should certainly have 

7th sukla tithi and Punarvasu were jointly connected. Here 
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to change the 14th (quoted) into the (correct) Kith year of the king ; 

4^«fk>'mV«n suit this date exactly. As the details given are meagrfe the date’ cannot be 


OU V/W-WI-a^v _ f 

details given suit this date exactly. As the details given are meagre the date’ cans 

relied on. ; - t ' ,v 

I find myself in agreement with the author in three out of . his; six dates, 
accession period remains unchanged, and as determined by Prof. Kielhorn. 

Vira Pandya (Kielhora’s “ E ”). ; 

(Accession 11th Nov. 1252— 13th. ■ July 1253 A.D.). 

(JatAvarman Vira Pftndya.) 

(Mr. Hwamikamm PittdFs new king , with accession 
15th May — 19th June A. f> 1255.) 


I take these inscriptions of Vira Pan.Iya togothor, as it will be seen in the end that 
I cannot find any good reason for accepting Mr. Hwamikannu Pillai’s assertion that they 
prove the existence of two distinct sovereigns, one, acceding to the throne in A D. 1253 
called bv the title “ Mdravarman ” and one, acceding in a. n. 1254, called by the title 
“ Jatavarman.” It appears to me quite possible that all the inscriptions belong to one 
king whose title was “Jatavarman", and that, the engraver of the record No. 395 
of 1909 carved the title “ Maravnrman ” in error. Such a mistake is by no means 
unusual.- Prof. Hultzsch has shown (>S. /. I. Ill , 205 If.) that whereas the official title of 
the Chola king Itajadhiraja II was •* Rnjakcsari ” he is in four inscriptions called 
“ Parakesari ” ; and the Chola king RAjaraja II. whoso official title was “Parakesari” is 
in one inscription called “ R-ajakesari. ” 

(No. 395 of 1909). Prof. Kielhorn \s two dates Nos. Ill, 32, (Epig. Ini. VII, 
pp. 10 , 11 ,) are each perfect and regular ; and they prove the existence of a king named 
Vira Paudya, whose accession took place oh a day between 1 1 th November 1252 and 13th 
July 1253 a. d. The inscriptions give no dynastic title. 1 also subsequently published 
(op. cit. X, p. 119, No. (19) a. perfect; and regular date of the 17t h year of a Vira Pandya 
with the dynastic title of “ Jatavarman ’’ which corresponded to 8th August 1269 and in 
my opinion belonged to the reign of Kielhorn 's Vira P.l.ulya, the regnal year being correct. 
I considered this sufficient proof that the dynastic title of this king was “Jatavarman.” 
I also published (op. cit. XI, />. 2(1(1 . No. 117) tins date which is now republished by 
Mr. Swamikanmi Pillai (No, 395 if 1909). It is perfect, and regular and it confirms the 
former ones in all respects sis regards the king’s accession, but if gives him the-dynasiic 
title “ Mara varman. ” This seemed to me to be a, mistake for " Jatavarman, ” at any 
rate the evidence was evenly balanced up to that point. Subsequent study of 
Mr. Swamikanmi Piliai's inscriptions confirms me in my opinion tliat' the king’s title was 
“ Jatavarman ” and that the “ M uavarntan ’’ of No. 395 of 19(H) was an error of the 


engraver. 18 Mr. Swamikannu Pilia i’s belief, how ever, is diffimoif, as 1 have shewn above, 




w . Horo in Jingltuel, I have no incttas of knowing wliat. is the descriptive formula applied to the 
king in this inscription. I liopo that the Miulru.s Kpigrnphisl, will enlighten us on this point; for if it 
should ho found that tlio short awouut of the king’s exploits often given in. t hose records is given here, 
and is similar to that, stated ia some of Mr. Hwumikuuuu 1 ’iUni's inseripl .ions (c* {) , Nos. 134 of 1908, 
435 of 1906, 402 of 1907) that hint would go of fondly to provo tint.! tho Vira IVupjya of No. 305 of 1909 
v '“K^armftTJ . * ) and ho of tho othor iiiHoriptious (** dn.uvurmun ”) worn ono and' tho name person* the 
title m No. 395 having boon engmvod in, orror. Thono r\f doits urn m follows u He took ,11am, _ 
Kongu» and, foolamandauun 9 t, a., Cryloti, Mura and Chula) „ 11 pnrforttiod the nnolntnioiit of horoosat 
.erntnharrapiiliy'Clr and apparently mtrodtiood into Itis army ^Kittmtulxyan horso-mon”, i. <?•» a regi©®^ 
XT ; rom the KanarcHt) noun fry. Tim muoripliou montionud in Urn text, which I call “my 

/ states that the king “ Ko took tho rivor KAvflrl (i, e. P defeated the OholasN 

06 anointment of horoos at Ihitiyhr; ttnil thin .stnRunonf proves him to bo the same tog- 

as the Vira Panclya of tho three roewds noted above, 
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to the date of the inscriptions. Three of his eight ms.erip- 

thoughhe agre = ’ . 4Q2 of 190 7,andl28' of 1908) support my view, while the oiher 

tious (Nos. o ’ me from the same temple, also do so if it is allowed that a mistake: 

five, four of y 10 accidentally made in each. The mistake in the group of four may 

of one regna 'avers of the last three following an. initial error in the first 

be explame J u to make only two corrections in the regnal years of all these 

so that I may 0 rdeiyhy so doing, to make the whole of them confirmatory of the 
eight mscnp i • ^ tfae case _ p shall now briefly review these eight new inscription- 

accuracy ot «y gwatoikanml Pillai relies. His calculations are correct as to the 

dates upon wnieu 

civil days. _ “ 4th ’’ regnal year of Jatavarman Vira. 14 th May 1258- I hold 

for “ 5 th," and thaUhe king in Action is Kielhorn’o 

* T7Tonm)' 2 '£ ™ a. -»• “ «*> ” “*■“> f ” “ “ ' ' 5t f 

( f 0 ' „ wU » a t“>™» '“Stances noted above, a bto*., » espn.rged 
August a. D. l-o7- a , not appear. As regards the number of the 

tithi is looted, the »“““ *° o ! ^ „ “ 4 th" thongh 1 observe that the 

SIEVES £X » " be “ ally " pti “ ! 

if acceptable, directly supports my contention. ■ , „ 7tt ». nth July 

c*. »• 1 «»>• " “TZ “L.? — of “Karka.” Hence 

A d 1259- The solar month incorrectly stated as ivanya 

“’to" regnal year, for 

November a. D. 1260. The tithi and ' " cok ^ ay “^.’^^“ear for “ 11th." 1 Jnne 

(»•■ m of ms). l! ;™‘ If I am correct in my revision of 

a. d. 1264. Again no mention of ti ooul d not have begun to. reign earlier than 

the regnal year this date proves ™ _ ^ Swamikanuu Pillai should have observed 

2 June 1253. Using it for his own purpos • 2 June 1254, whereas he 

that the earliest possible accession-day of his new king w 

has stated that earliest day as 15 May of that yoai. g 6 This date directly supports- 

(No. Jf35 of 1900). 14th regnal year. q{ ^ M ' g as 4 Ju i y 1253. Accession 

my case, giving the latest possible < ay /or a ^ ^ . q ^ 13th year . To make it suit 

on 5 July of that year would cause 4 y . ^ number of the regnal year, 

his case Mr. Swamikanuu Pillai would have to a ter e ^ day oorreS ponded with 

(ffo. wsoimn Uto the diy called “ Yogint UM ” »d 

the 11th krishua tithi of Nija “ M itra after about 6 hour, hml 

a festival day. Bat the moon only on * Custom the day would have been connect- 

elapsed from mean sunrise ; so that by ^ be allowe d this date must he taken 

ed with the nakshatra next earlier. . If this c nQt bave begun to reign earlier 

as supporting my case, and as shewing t & e „^ or dance with Mr. Swamikanuu Pillai’s 
than 20th June 1253. Such a correction is m aceo 

own processes. . .. D 1275. This date is perfect and 

(No. 128 of 1908). 22nd regnal year. 2 #^p» ^ intbe 22n d year of the Vira 
regular- and directly supports my case, the > fe « is sty i e d “ Jatavarma n. In order 

Pandya who . camo to the throne in a. n. > — — -rr — - . ' -T 

) ~!Tiho ** B ” of Prof* Ki^hotf ® hiat (Mpti- I**- * 
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to^ake the record suit the reign of his new supposititious king Mr. Swamikannu PiUaj 
has had to assume that the number of the regnal year was wrongly engraved and should 
have been the “21st” year. (This inscription is the same as Prof. Jacobi’s “ No. 9i» 
noticed below). 

I now turn to Prof. Jacobi’s dates of Vira Paudya (Epig: Ind : XI pp. 1S7 . 38 
Nos. 90 to 9 Ji). 

(No. 90) 6th regnal year. The date is perfect and regular for 28 September a. d. 1302 
.as decided by Prof. Jacobi ; but, with one alteration, supposing the “ 6th” tithi to have 
been engraved in error for the “ 8th,” it corresponds exactly to 6 September a. d. 1258 
which was in the 6th regnal year of the known Vira Paiplya (accession in 1253 a. d )! 
Prof. Jacobi considers that it belongs to a hitherto unknown Vira Paiulya whose accession 
was in a. d. 1295, but the regnal year given does not support such an assumption. 

(No. 91). This is Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s date No. 128 of 1908 (see above). 22nd 
regnal year. Prof. Jacobi’s date for this is 3 May a. i>. 1318, but he admits that, if so it 
contains two errors, moreover the regnal year would be wrong for the reign of his supposed 
king. It however exactly suits, — unchanged,— the reign of Kiclhorn’s Vira Pandya (“ E”J 
and is a perfect and regular date, the civil day being 2!) April 1275. To make it suit his 
theory Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has to alter the number of the regnal year. 

(No. 92). This date of the 44th regnal year corresponds to Prof. Jacobi’s fixture of 
the civil day, viz. 2 December a. n. 1339, and points to the reign of a king whose accession 
took place, on a day between 3 December 1295 and 2 December 1296. For this day the 
date is regular and exceptionally perfect. It does not coincide with a day in the given 
regnal year of the king (or kings) of the same name whose inscriptions we are discussing ; 
and therefore, for present purposes, must bo sot aside. 

(No. 93). The date hero given appears to belong to a later king of the same name. 
It contains historical allusions proving this to be the ease. (See below, my remarks on No. 
119 of 1903 (the record in question) tt. v, Jattimrrmn Vira Pibidya with accession in A. D. 
1296). 

(No. 91). The number of the regnal year hero appears to be doubtful, but the date 
perfectly suits the day determined by Prof. Jacobi, viz., 16 June a. j>. 1342. For present 
purposes we are not concerned with it. 

To sum up the case. It is no part of my duty positi vely to assert that Mr. Swami- 
kannu Pillai is mistaken, but I insist that my theory is quite as good as his, and that the 
evidence before us is insufficient to prove that there were two Vira Pandyas, the later 
coming to the throne a year after the earlier. On that evidence, founded on all these 
inscriptions put together, it is permissible to maintain that the existence of a Jatavarman 
Vira Pandya with accession ip A. D. 1254 is not proved, while the accession-period of Kiel- 
horn’s Vira Pftpdya, whose dynastic title was “ Jafftvarman,” is limited to the days between 
.20 June and 4 July A. D. 1253. 

Maravarman Srivallabhadcva. 

(A new king proposed by Mr, Swamikannu Pillai with 
accession between 4 and 10 September A. I). 1257 ). 

We are asked to accept as proved the existence of this new king on the strength of 
three inscription-dates, one of which, the Pudukota inscription, appears to have not as yet 
been critically examined by the epigraphies! officers. 
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1900)- The date perfectly corresponds to 25 June a. d. 1278, But, since 
of the solar month is not quoted, precisely the same combination of details would 
4,16 Placed » year perhaps SO or So years distant, from A. i>. 1278. If careful palseo- 
beiepro resu p, s ; u a dee I a ration that it probably belongs to that year the 

graph' 0 ar ^ accepted. If aceepl c*l we have a now king whose reign began between 
fixture 1 gs June 1258 a. n. Is this continued by the other records quoted 1 

^ ! fJVo 539 of 1904) • The text here specifics the 5th .sukla tithi of Siihha, Wednesday 

, in TOidika. Mr. iSwaniikannu T’illai fixes the day as “ probably ” 3 Septem- 

with moou ui . .. 

1292 which would fall in the given Both r<\u;nal year. But to do this he has to make two 
k 6r notations reading the “ 5th krishna tithi of Kanya ” instead of the “ 5th sukla tithi of 
This is rather too sweeping for the sit.uat.ion It is not as if this were a date 
1 ' • d as confirmatory of the reign of king whose existence has already been conclusively 

^blished To establish the existence and date of accession of a king hitherto 
unknown we must not rely upon imperfect or incorrectly stat ed inscription-dates. 

(The Pudukota inscription). 35th regnal year. The text mentions the solar month 
Kanya the 15th hi kla or paurnaini tithi, Monday, with the moon in lievati. Mr. Kwami- 
kannn Pillai decides that this corresponds to Monday, 10th September a. ». 1201. The date 
however is imperfect, as the author admits. That Monday would have been coupled 
with Uttara Bhadrapada, in which mikshntra the moon stood at sunrise. The moon enter- 
ed Bevatl only a little before sunset. I can trace no reason for departure in this ease from 
the usual custom of naming the day, as before stated this inscription has apparently not 
as yet been examined by the epigraphieal expert. 

Neither of those two la.st dates are satisfactory, and therefore, if wo aro to build up 
our history on a solid foundation, it must bo hold that the first one stands alone. The 
correct course to adopt is not to insist, on tho existence of this king on the strength of this 
meagre evidence, but to pronounce his existence possible and await confirmation. In his 
Annual Report for 1907, § 20, tho Epigmphist mentions a fragmentary inscription of a 
Srivallabha (No. <156 of 1906), which it would be well to examine, but as he gives no date 
for this record it may belong to a different- period altogether. 

MApavarman Kulas&khara I. 

(/I ccasttion fixed by Kielhorn 2-27 June A. D. 1268. 

Doubtful period reduced milm.qmnlly to 10-27 June.) 

This king is already well-known. Kioihorn established his accession-period as 2-27 
June a. d. 1268. I was able (EpiiJ : hid : X, p 141) to reduce this to 10-27 Juno. I do 
not know why Mr. Swamikaunu 1‘illai gives it on p. 171 as “ 12 May to 27 Juno." In tho 
List which ho gives on p. 165 ho states tho earliest day as not 12 May but 12 June, and 
gives this as his own discovery, marking it with an asterisk. But none of the dates which 
he publishes affords any warrant for this change, nor does not any inscription with which 
1 am acquainted, 

(No. 598 of 1902). Tho given date appears to mo intrinsically wrong, for a 2nd 
sukla tithi cannot in any circumstances, I think, he connected with a moon in AnurAdha 
during the solar month Kanya. Mr. Hwamikannu Pillai. states that the coincidence can 
take place in unusual circumstances ; he may be right, but I should like an explanation. 
During the month Kanya tho sun’s true longitude must be between 150 jmd 180^. 
During a 2nd sukla tithi the moon’s distance from the sun must be between 12 and 24 . 
Hence the least possible true longitude of tho moon during that tithi m Kanya must be 
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<150°+12°) 162° and the greatest possible must be (180°+24°) 204’. By the Br£k m 
Siddhdnta the moon enters Auuradhu at 210' 49' 20," while by the equal-space system 
and that of Garga she enters it at 213° 20.' It appears to me therefore that the 
combination is impossible. However that may be this date is imperfect. Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai corrects “Kanya “ to ••Tula,” and thus finds the corresponding day to be 19 
October a. d. 1278. With this change his calculation is quite correct. 

(No. 126 of 1910). I published this date in Vol. XI of the fijpig: Ini: (p.263, 
No. 112). We both agree in the duv. and find the date perfect and regular. It corres- 
ponds to 21 September 1281. 

(No. 123 of 1910). An irregular da- to which must ho sot aside. 

(No. 124 of 1910 ) . 1 published this dale in Vol. XI of the IS pig: hid: (p. 263.No.US). 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai arrives at the same conclusion as myself. Wo fix the day as 
27 November 1.21)5. The date is a- perfect one. 

(No. 734 of 1909 b 'This data' is admit todly irregular. hven if we allow 
Mr. Swamikannu Pill ails sweeping change of the fith solar month Kanya into the 9th 
Dhanus we should still have to aeeotmi for the day being wrongly coupled with the 10th 
instead of with, as it should be, the nth krishaa til hi. The lunar month was Margasirsha 
and I can find no ceremonial reason for a. departure from the ordinary custom. The date 
should not be (quoted as definitely established, 

(No. 506 of 1904)- My calculation agrees with tin* authors. The date is 10 May, 
1299. 

(No. 46 of 1906 ) . Ik). do, dn, do. The date is 10 September 

1301. 

(No. 288 of 1905). .1 am unable to accept the author's conclusions with regard to 

this date, it is a troublesome one because the regnal year is exceedingly doubtful. The 
Epigraphist pronounces the first figure “ 4 ” to be questionable, and lias subsequently 
stated that the second figure, which ho rend as it " may be 6 ‘ I I have tried, 
unsuccessfully, all the years possible with these uncertain figures, i found the nearest 
approach to the details stated in the text, to be in the 21st regnal year, when the solar 
month, tithi, and nakshatra agree together, but the week-day is different, viz., Sunday, 
and not, as given, Wednesday, if t his change be allowed the date would correspond to 
27 March, 1289 ; and perhaps this is the correct solut ion, Mr. Swamikannu Pillafs date, 
27 March, 1308 is inaceeptable for two reasons, hirst, he makes this day fall in the 
41st year which is incorrect. This king's list year htynn in dune 1308. Consequently 
27 March of that year fell in t he jOth regnal year ; and the last figure of the given 
regnal year cannot, it appears, he read O Secondly , at sunrise on 27 March 1308 the 
moon, had already passed out of the quoted I toll ini and was in Mrigauras. Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai thinks that calculation, for trite sunrise and Inca, I time may have proved the moon 
to have been in. Itohini. I differ from him here. Taking into account the latitude and 
longitude of the place (Madras), and converting mean to true time I calculate that the 
moon passed out of Bellini and into Mrigalras 1 5m. 18s. before true sunrise in Madras 
local time, on the Wednesday in question, 

Jat&varman Sumlara Puitdya. 

(This is a new king proposed by Mr, Xwamikanun Pillai, with accession in a. ,d. 
1270, Are his existence and date e< inclusively pro veal by t he i nseri ption-(latcs on which 
the author relies 1 i take each in turn as before*). 
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1 published this date in Vol. XI of the Epirj: Ind: (p. 254, 
(XV °fi liu"' it 'irregular. It i< irregular ; for it gives 11 sukla in Vrishabha on a 
So. 93), h“ _ ul o p |lslu . a , ai nd the. moon cannot be in Pnshya on an 11 sukla in 

Z author proposes to correct “11” into “5," which would meet all 
Vfishabha. • - ^ thc rcsult of ( . his he is quite right. So stated the date, 22 May 1273. 
requiremen s. * ^ | . (m , u1 , u , But p, must be borne in mind that in this instance the 
would be per ee ■ «■ ^ ^ t . h;(Ugl . wf ono tiguro into another, but the substitution of a whole 
proposed 0 ® ’’ wiml- The record lias, in letters, “ rhuhm ", and we hare to 

TVthisto “ ymnrhnml .1 therefore agree with the author that this date is not 
fofsfaetory If it were accepted wo should have the accession-period from 23 May 1270 to 

22 M m foe other hand I look on' tlm date, which ho proposes alternatively, viz., 4 April 
1 978 as inadmissible. That day would property ho called " 10 Aukla in Meslia ” with the 
1 ’ . ' , . uv ...... m) t ..-o so far us to assume that that is the day meant by the 

• II hi Ida ”111 Vrishabha, !W llialguni - which ho considers just 


,jr' w „ of I published this date in Ej >Uj: I ml: Vol. XI, (p. 254. No. HD) 

finding it irre-rular.' This it is intrinsically, for on a sulcla 10 in Mina the moon cannot be 
• ff°f ,. CH . nr ,| states Mr. Xwamikanmi Pillar supposes that Mma maybe 

*T*£^"^**>' tw a, nos are very unlike. With this change he 

finds foe riven combination to have listed on 24 May 127b. He also supposes that 
there was a second mistake, the 7th regnal year being quoted mstead of the <>11. ; thecae 
thus found being in tlm ««1, year of bis new king according to the date at aceessum w ueh 
he deduces from the other records quoted by him and noticed helm . A date which 
^estwo alterations t„ bring it, into eoti, fortuity with a theory cannot be depended upon 
to prove foe existence of a king of who, n hit hert o we know nothing. 

{No. ill of Wns). This is Prof. .Iambi's No S3 (A>r/: hd: - ^ ° 

pointed out that if ‘foukla s " in tlm date wore considered a mistake for sulda .) the 

details given would suit Fru lay, <> I Member A. ,». 1258, which was in the given 8th year of foe 
king hitherto known as .Infovanuun Sundaiu IVunlya I, whose accession ^ i> 12ol 

For the reign of the second king of that name, as known to us, ho m n lmti.« 

mistake and worked for the 1 St h not Sth year. Mr. Swatmkantm Prllai 
date exactly correct for Friday 23 December 1278, and I agree, for tius day the date ^ 
regular, audit is also a |>erfeet date. Aeeor.ling to this the acccssmn must have take 
place on a day bet ween 21 December 1270 and 23 December 1271. and. a Uowi^^ 
of 1903 (above) to pass, we should have tlm accession period as >i woe n - 
1270 and 24 May 1271. Pul we must bear in mind that with the »orw mis _ ^ 

of “sukla 8” to “sukla 0 " it would also correspond to « December 12o8 . wh le j t 
a change, presupposing a mistake in the original, of the 8th to foe 3 rd regnal year Ins 
date in a. d. 1278 would regularly belong to tlm reign of JaWvarman >. unc aia 

h g ;■*;« l 1 tZn ^ 

shewing that it was perfect and regular for I/. ,,an * * ’ ■’ T qnndnra 

opinion that probably it bolougod to tho reign of th • 

ft*,. *,«, ,a» in 12711. . «*-» having .»n Mjulc >te 8 h 

o, «... at. «w r *, T 

acceptance of the date lie has assigned, namely •> Jan. 1-" . q 
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date lias a defect; for t-lio moon, was not at sunrise on 
nakshatra RohinJ, but was in KuttikX. She passed into Rohini only about 7 hours aft 
sunrise, and I know no reason for any departure from the usual custom in this caj 
(See my not* in the litirotuelioii—' The. nakxftaim of the day:') 

(No. 319 of 1900). 1 published this inscription in Kpltj: Ltd; XI, j>. 255 (No. 100) 

and found it irregular for the given Sth regnal year of either of the known JatSvarman 
Simdaras. Mr. Kwamikannu Filial decides t hat- the day was 26 May 1278. It is true that 
the given wook-day, tithi and s dar month, eoineide with that, day : hut at mean sunrise 
the moon was in the 7th nakshatra, ibmarvasu and not in the Sth Pusliya as given 
She passed into Pusliya. about 41 hours alter mean sunrise. According* to the author this 
does not matter, and if lit' is correct his conclusions ca nnot ho gainsaid. (See remark 
under Urn Iml inwrijition.) granting the date, perfect if only remains to be cpiite certain 
tint the regnal year has been rightly read, since the date would fall in the 2nd year 
of the known JaUvarman .Sundara whose accession w as (probably) in August 1270. The 
dado if accepted for the new king dons not a fleet the period of accession already found. 

(No. 305 of 1000). 1 published Mbs insertion in hid. XI, p. 256* (No, 103). 

The given details are the Sth regnal year, 1 * Monday, on a day not stated of the dark 
fortnight in the solar month Mithuua, t he moon being in Uitara Bhadrapada. All these 
arc cornet for the 8th year of Ja Aw Hundara I, coinciding with 27 May 1258, but by 
the o jual-spam system of imkshabras, which 1 think was then in use, the moon entered 
the given nakshatra about an hour after mean sunrise, By thr. system of Garga and the 
Bruhm't SiMkthda thn details given arm correct in all respects for t hat day. If, as laid 
down by Mr. Swanhkaimu, it dots not invalidate a date that the given nakshatra should 
be one into which the moon had entered not at sunrise but at some later moment, I fail 
to see why lie should have set aside this dude and conclusively declared it to correspond 
to a different one, rr: lf 12 th dune 1.278, He gives no reason. 1 have nothing to say against 
his date, which is certainly perfect and following his own reasoning, regular. My only 
point is that it may belong, equally well, to the reign of 4a(Av : Sundara I, and therefore 
it should not be used as proof of the, existence of a new king. If, however, it be accepted 
for this new king Ills accession date remains us already found. 

(58/* of 1902). The given details are the Pith regnal year, the solar month Dkamis, 
Auk: 2, Sunday, and the, moon in Pushy, i. Mr. Swuiuikanmt Pillai is correct in saying 
that tills date cannot belong to the. reign of cither of the other known, Simdaras ; audit 
has to he altered completely out of shape to make* it suit the reign of his new king. By 
changing “ Phamis *’ to v * Makara A 44 Aukla 2” to “ baltula 2° and the 11th “regnal 
year to tl io 10th*’ regnal year, he makes t In* .details all correct for 2i)tli December 1281. 
But, those alterations are too sweeping. The date as given is thoroughly irregular and should 
be set aside. Instead of which the author makes if of such historical importance that he 
relic.* upon it as establishing the curliest possible date of the reign of his new king, 
viz: 2! Mb December 1270. I cannot allow fids to pass unchallenged. 

(315 of 1909). I published this date in h pip : hid: Vol XI, (p. 256, No. 102) 
declaring it irregular for t he reign of either of t hen know n kings, Mr, Swamikannu Pillai 
finds it correct for 4rd February a. n. 128.4. 1 agree with his calculations, but it is not a 

perfect date. Certainly t he quoted tit hi. was current for nearly 19 hours on the quoted 
Wednesday, ami the moon was in the quoted nakshatra. for nearly 15 hours of that day. 
Nevertheless It was the Thursday not t he Wednesday that was called after that nakshatra 
and was connected with that t it hi. And no ceremonial reason is apparent for such a 
'-change oi nomenclature, if iveepted^ us seems reasonable, the date would be in the 

^ X mu nsgttml Umt the Hgtire ** s 41 in quite clear in the original. 
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"" " ...nntnfl of the new king. But it would also fall in the 7th regnal year of 

13th year, as tiuorcu, 

' Ja ^ V • .ff^gog). I published this inscription in Epig : Ind : Vol. XI (p. 258 No. 106). 

• f that with one apparent defect it corresponded to 26th February a. d. 1289. This 
statmg 1 simi | ar fc0 that pointed out as existing in the inscription last noted. The 

defect is 1 aii(j nakshatra rea n y belonged by custom to Sunday 27th February, but the 
quoted p;irfc q{ g a turday 26th and the moon was in the given nakshatra fox part 

tithi was cu tIiig rese j;vation I gave the corresponding day as the Saturday. I 

■of tha _ ca 5. date ag the correct one merely in order to point out to Mr. Swamikannu Fillai 
^Ttands 'on 'precisely the same plane as No. 315 of 1909 which he insists on our 
tha a- Is settled. Why' not, then, allow this one to he settled as I suggested ? It 
aecep ' 13th year of Jatav. Sundara II. 

Wrtwevor I admit that his date, corresponding to 6th March 1283, is perfect and regular 
Tw nnlv question would bo whether a mistake was made in the regnal year which 
.°ne. lhe y The day (6 March, a. d. 1283) would fall in the 7th year of 

is quote* .as ie the wivon 13th year of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's new king of the 

.Jativ : Sunclara Ut m J ^ 

same name. ThiSi [ think, is a new date, never previously published. The 

•, 0; are the 1 4th rcma l year, solar month Adi, Monday, Hasta. The tithi is not 

details g™n ■ -^. Jg ^ J )fc 0(>i : resi p 0 nd regularly with any day in the 14tli year of either 

). v . av • Sundaras, nor indeed with any in the 14th year of Mr. Swamikannu 

pm* k”” To «,Ac flic .W. Wit M. W- »■> «>• «€* J~ “>* 

| „ 15 » seeiim that in the 15th year of las new king the details correspond to Monday 
a /' t ’,, , 00°, They do so. But with a defective date (wanting the tithi) to begin with 
, chLooJ rcguol yeui' to follow, till. iuccriptimi cu.otbe m«M » 

“ a “7 f While r lrnvo uaid that the details do not regularly suit ally day in 

historical proof. , } i > r . rtundaras, the date might, on Mr. Swamikannu 

tke 14th year of either of the J""” j u ' M mi , 0 n that .lay, which was 

Pillai’s principle, be Uci o witl ,,, a l year of Jatav: Sundara I, the moon 
4 AcU and a Monday am m ‘-Mg ^ sunrise. The inscription should be examined 
entered Hasta about 19 h. ,i m, of- ■ ' * '* f the lst J a t&varman Sundara 

to ascertain if there is any tnrthei clue , >, If., «imy >( 

P&ndya's records begin with the words /Samoa a jagat, a 259, 

No. 108) and pronounced it logulai, emic. po i ^ of j^. Sundara II 

in the quoted solar month Snnha, in tie ral obliterated in the text, but 

(«„. 1270, the tithi bciug Urn ae^ven nakshatra, Uttara 
the sukla fortnight was given), wit \ . hy , t ion of the word or figures of the 

by all systems. Its only importation » m the »«*•*» the wor ^ 

tithi, Mr. Swumikamn, fillai states that Urn ° 8, 9, or 10, and not 11. 

read — mi, and if this is quite certain ie nmn^c _ . f ig correc t the akshara 
For my figure II, the last akshara ough m >e reagon in this for declaring the 

might have been engraved m wm , an -• * fixture? He states it to be 

-date, otherwise perfect, to be incorrect. I , lil ‘ . f his king as given, but in 

6th September 1288. Now that day was u«t m ^Tth year of h^ ^ 

the 18th. Secondly, the solar month was J o Th.hdly the nakshatra which would 

mentions it as in Siriiha but this is not ti e case) h Aslmdha, 

regularly have given its name to that da y by the equal-space sy stem __ 

— — 7 — Xu attention to No. 680 of 1909, above, in 

» If anyone should consider this as going too far me a whole, clearly engraved, word 

which case Mr. Swamikannu fillai changes not one sj name y 
'4kddali into pailchami to suit his theory. 
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and not, as given, Uttara Ashadha., 20 though the latter began about 71 hours afte 
sunrise. His titlii, 9 suklt:, would be correct (9th = rnmmi). So that the date 
proposes to substitute for mine is exceedingly defective. There is no comparison b t* ^ 
the two. And I continue to believe that the inscription in question may belong to th* . ^ 
of the Sundara Piindya who came to the throne in August .1270. 6 rei § u 

To sum up the case for and against Mr. Swamikannu .Pillar's contention that a t 
named Jatavarman Sundara began to reign 29th December .1270 to 5 Jan. 1271. 
once for all state that we cannot possibly accept, the date on which he relies Jfe Vi 
December 1270. At the best the accession period was 24th December 1270 to 5th Janu 
1271.] This king being a new one, not before hcard-of, we require solid proof 
existence. What is the proof ? He offers us eleven dates of which he declares six t b 
regular and the rest fairly regular, but all corroborative. I take first the “re ]* 
dates, six in number, ® u ar 

Mr. Swamikannu I'illai's “ regular " dates are ( I omit the number of the year as th - 
cannot be confused) Nos. 411. 007, 319, 30a, 315, 4 IS. Three of these, viz., Nos. 667 3m 
and 315 quote a naksliatra as giving its name to the day, which nakshatra by regula 
custom gave its name not to that day but to the following day. The remaining three I 
admit to be regular. In the ease of No. 305 I had proved the date to be equally regular 
for a day in the reign of a, king already known ; and in the case of all the other five the 
dates may, if we suppose a mistake to have been made in each case in the number of the 
regnal year, belong equally to the reign of a known king. So tha t none of those six dates 
can be held as quite conclusive of the truth of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's theory (If j t 
should bo thought that 1 am stretching a point by suggesting „„ alteration, or correction 
of the regnal year, 1 ma\ reply by pointing out that, in thirteen cases Mr. Swamikannu 
has, in his article under consideration, done the same lining,) 

The dates which the author considers as corroborative although irregular are Nos. 680 
303, 584; 191 and eOS. I ho lirst two an? in themselves intrinsically irregular. He 
proposes to regularize oaeh of th<?sc? by a drastic change, namely, by supposing that whole 
words, not merely numbers, were erroneously engra ved by mistake. No’. 584 ho regularizes 
by altering three onto}, the live details given, I wo of these being, like the last, changes of 
entire words. No. 19.1. is in itself an imperfect dale, the titlii not being given, and he- 
regularizes it by changing tlie number of the regnal year. In doing so he has not 
observed that it might be held as correct for the given year of another king whose reign 
has been already well-established. No. 308 is not in itself a. perfect date, but it is quite 
regular for another reign. He rejects this last date in favour of one which ho regularizes 
by changing the regnal year, but has made the mistake- of declaring that his date falls in 
the given solar month, whereas this is not the ease. 

Any impartial enquirer must, i think, bo now convinced that the existence of this*- 
new king Jatavarman Sundara with accession in 1270-71 is not at present conclusively proved. 
Xhere may Have been such a king, or may not. What ue want is two dates, perfect in- 
emse ves ami found regular when standing unaltered, corroborating chic another, and 
ll w Wl * 1 yo ] il ° ( % |>rior to August 1270; so that no arbitrary change of the- 
7 et re ® n 1 a /f; ar ( ; ou *d possibly- conned them with the reign of the data varimm Sundara 
M^ S Q U ? Ce( *i 16 ^ l » l v no . m year. At present we have only two days offered to us. 
■hrm Tr vanilu * dial prior to August 1270, namely Nos. 080 and 303, and each of these is. 

’i n° Hu< ^ 1 Pv^feet dates can be found then several of the present ones may 
oiler is insuffickut **** Cori *°^ orf ^* vc 5 * )U ti landing by themselves alone the evidence these* 

' (To be continued ) 

believe that correct by tho syMtimn of Hargantid < he lirdhnet Siddhdnta, but 1 
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AGNISKA.N'DHA. and the fourth rock edict of asoka. 

by professor s. krishnaswami aiyangar, madras university. 

Ik a series of interesting notes which Mr. F. W. Thomas is contributing to the pages 
■ f the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, this word in the second sentence of the fourth 
Rock Edict of the Buddhist Emperor Asoka occurs as number 6 on pages 394 and 395 of 1914. 
Examining the views of Senart, Buhler and Prof. Hultzscli, Mr. Thomas gives it as his 
rendering of Atoka’s Aggikhamda that it means nothing else than bon-fire. 

This rendering may be accepted as correct in a general sense ; but it is capable, I think, 
f a more particular interpretation as a peculiar kind of bon-fire. There is a kind of 
bon-fire which is of peculiar appropriateness to festivities of a holy character. In temples 
in South India there is a particular ‘ festival of lights 5 celebrated on the full moon of the 
month of Kartika (Solar). This is common with a difference of a day to both Siva and 
Vishnu temples alike. A tree trunk, usually coeoauut or palmyra according to locality, 
is planted in the ground deeoratod artificially with buntings and festoons, more or less 
elaborately according to the means. The shape given to it is generally that of a car. As 
soon as the lamps in the temple, often many thousands in large temples, are lighted after 
it is dark, this tree is set on lire. This is called in Tamil Xokkappanai, in popular parlance 
Sokkapp ami. This is composed of two Tamil words 'Solcka the adjective and panai. 
The first may be rendered either pretty or decorated, and the latter palmyra. This festival 
is celebrated in commemoration of the victory of Vishnu Trivikrama over the Emperor 
Bali, whom the former sent into the nether world, having taken up the earth and heaven in 
two of the “three feet of earth granted to him. ” 

It seems to me that Anoka’s Aggikhamda is exactly the Tamil Sokkappanai. 

There are references in the Tamil classics to palmyra trunks having been made use of 
for beacon-lights in. parts. A tall tree, trunk was planted with a big lamp of fresh clay on 
top. Such a one is referred to in the Palpditppalai in reference to the city of Puhar at the 
mouth of Kavery River. A similar big lamp but without tho palmyra trunk is lighted on 
the Kartika day on tho top of the hill at Timvannamalai, which I am told is seen for many 
miles around. 

If the third century analogue of this palmyra lamp (and this seems only too likely 
before Asoka got into the habit of planting pillars which eventually developed into the 
Mvajastambhas or (lag staffs of modem times) be what Atoka refers to by the term 
Aggilchaiiidha, which the Khuhbazgarhi version makes J ydtiskandha, what then is the mean- 
tag of the second sentence of the fourth Kook Edict ? 

Taking the Girnar version of tho Edic t as the standard for the purpose, the first three 
■sentences make the statements that for centuries ill-treatment of God’s creatures, want of 
affection towards relations and want of affectionate reverence towaids Biahmapas anc 
Sramanas have boon the order of things. With the adoption of the dharma by Asoka al 
this gave way to a better order of things ; the beat of this great rulers di urns is lo! really 
the sound of the dharma; the sights to he seen under this luler aie the sig ts of cars, 
elephants, fire-trees and such other holy sights ; in consequence of these the evil practices 
f the people have given place good to such a degree as was never before witnessed. This 
ems to be the logical order of the ideas. Tho particle alio (what wonder?) m itself 
tains a predicate. The beat of drums calling a war muster is only a call to assemble for 
celebration of a holy festival. Tho vimiina, elephants, fire-trees and other divine forms 
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are what would be seen in place of the war-chariots, lighting-elephivnts, fire- trees TT" 
death -dealing implements of war. an ot ^ er 

Vimam, in its origin, implies an old-world Zeppelin ; but, processional cars 
called from a fancied similarity of form, these being always constructed on the h* 8 ° 
the flying-cars of the gods. Hence the name vimaim for the tower of the inner- h 
the sanota of temples. These took the place of war-chariots. 1116801 

Hast! (elephants) are in t,ho one ease merely processional and in the other fichti D , 

Agnislcandha (lire -trees) the festival-! roes described a bove in the ono case and combir 
tilde material prepared, and ready to be lighted and thrown at. an enemy or into h’" 
camp &c., in the other. 

Divytuii nipiini (forms of gods) are holy sights as opposed to the terrible sights of 
fighting-men and war. ’ ' 

According to the nature of the deity in parlieular temples and on particular occasions 
all the paraphernalia indicated by these terms are to be seen in festival processions inthe 
larger temples of South India to. lay. Thai these w re exactly the features of festivals 
k the early centuries of the Christian era is in evidence in the twin Tamil classics the- 
SiPpMMMram and Mmim'-klmhi , in both of which is given a- rather elaborate d " ' r 
of a festival to Indra. This is a festival lasting for 2S days in all, and seems the one indi" 
cated in the Iiiujhumm \a of Kdlhlisn, in the 'Sfoht : 

PinhnLa-tlhvaj as,,-, lira lasii.,) l nHi ! ,anapai,kla ! ,ah || A 'ar-ahln,,dlh<hwMhmnyb nananM 
,9 apraj a h praj a h 1 1 * 

(Canto. IV. nloka 3 )' 

His (Kaglut’s ) subjects with their children were delighted at the accession of the new 
monarch as people looking with upturned eyes at India's flag do. 

The actual form of the dbrnja (flag) described in the ihh, may explain the particular 
mention of elephants in the edict. 

Gajahamvi , ■Jialusl, , Minim pmtdvAd pratisbt/ritain \\ panrAI, Jcnrmnti mradi PuruMa- 
malwtsavam || 

This is the flag which had the figure of Airavata (I, aim’s w bite elephant), i painted on 
it and was kept in the temple of Kalpataru (the tree that gave whatever was wished for) 
that was hoisted at, the beginning of the festival. The festival to Indra was announced to 
the people by heat of drum taken from the shrine dedicated to Vajra, I ndra’s thunderbolt. 
The beginning and end of the festival w re announced to the' elephant itself at the 
shrine of Airavata (I he elephant of I ndra). This intimation is understood to be in token of 
a request to. bring Indra from his heaven.* The drum was mounted on the back of an 
elephant which canied it, mund the town aiimuiiieing the festival and enjoining upon the 
inhabitants to do what had to ho done by way of d-wation. The whole town was to be in 
festive trim. Houses of assembly and Indls of loaud -ig had to he .suitably equipped, each in 
its way for the occasion. Temples beginning with that of the fhrco-oyod Hva to that of 
the guardian deity of the market-place had to put on festival array. What is pertinent 
in all this to the question in hand is that this elephant carrying the big-drum itself was 

companied by wairiors with bright, swords, cam, hor.se, s and elephants,’ the four 
proverbial elements of an army, 

t \Z St b0 ' 10ted that tho in in » way uaerod to tho JBuddiiu ado. 

Silappadhik&ram, I!k. V., pp. Hl-140 
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O'iruvdn maravarum terum,dvum 
Kattrum siddarakkan mwrctnyambi 

( ManimeJchalai I, pp. 68-69) 

On the 28 days that tlxis festival was in progress at Puhhr at the mouth of the 
Kavery not only was it that Indra came down from heaven to preside at the festival, but 
all the dews in attendance on him also descended to earth, leaving the svarga empty of its 

people. ^ 

r “ Tivakachchanti geydarunaAnal 

Ayirahganiuh'i rannvddngula 

!' Nalverudevaru nalattahu sirappir 

Pdlveru devarumippadippadarhdu 
Mannan Karikdl valavaningiy ant'd 
Innahar pblva toriyalbinaddld 
Ponnahar variddppdduvarehbadu 
Tonnilaiyumrhddr tu d iporu} adali h ” 

( Manimeklialai I, 36-48) 

On the occasion of propitiation of the thousand-eyed Indra for the benefit of this 
' a j on g w ith Indra will descend into the city of Puli&r the four different orders and 
the various classes of divas as well, leaving the heaven of Indra (Amar&vati) empty 
of the divas just as this city was when the illustrious Karik&la left it. 

This passage contains the idea embodied in the divyani rupani of the edict. These 
divas in their various degree will find more or less adequate representation in the festive 
paraphernalia of temples and festivals. From this it will be clear that the divyani rupani 
need be neither more nor less divine than the other items specified. The passage of the 
edict under discussion can then be rendered thus : 

“ But now, in consequence of the adoption of the dharma (law of morality) by 
Devanaihpriya Priyadar.hu, the sound of the drum is, lo I but the sound of the dharma, 
the spectacle presented to the people, processional cars, elephants, bon-fires and others, 
the representations of the dovas, 

■I;.’ That is, the drum that sounds is no more the war-drum, and the spectacle presented 


no more the merciless destruction of God’s creatures both in war and in the chase. As 
r consequence of this change in the conduct of the king, the subjects reverse their 
previous evil practices to the opposite good one in accordance with the proverbial 
Yatha Raja laid prajdh (as the king so the people). This is what exactly is stated m the 

ntence following. In the edict: — lcmso > <fre. 

The following two verses which Mallinatha quotes in his comment on the verse 3 of 
nto IV of the Raghuvama would go to indicate that the festival to Indra is an o 
titution; and the way in which the two Buddhistic Tamil works treat of this would 
licate that this was a cosmopolitan festival in which every one joined. 

Evam yah kurute ydtrdm Indrakdlur- Y udhisthira 
Parjanyah Icdmavarshi sydt tasya rdjye na samsayah 
Yudhisthira, whoever in this manner takes Indra’s flag in procession, m his kingdom, 
ads will pour down, as much as is wished for, of rain. Of this there is no 
Chalurasram dhvajdkdram rdjadvdrc pratishlhitam 
Ahuh 'Sakra-dhvajaiii ndma paura-ldkc sukhdvaham. 
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What is quadrangular, in the form of a flag, fixed in front of the palace gate, that 
they call Indra’s flag ; it bears on it the happiness of the inhabitants of the city; 

The first is from the BhamshjMtmafurana. 

These explanations in regard to the nature of the festival, the allusion that Kalidasa 
makes to it as though it were a thing familiar to all, the eclat with which the two Tamil 
poets describe it and the explanation that the 12th century A. I). Tamil commentary and 
.the later Mallin&tha are able to give of its details go to establish the popularity as well 
as the long vogue of the festival. It would not be sin prising if this itself, or something 
akin to it had been in existence in Asoka’s time and if he himself had contributed to rid 
it of any element of grossness. Any way there is no mistaking the light that this festival 
to Indra throws upon the edict under consideration, if this should in the least contribute 
towards the elucidation of the particular sentence in the edict, the Tamil poets deserve to 

be gratefully studied. 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE GOD OF MADURA. 

BY V. VENKATAGHALLAM IYER, NELLORE. 

(i Continued from Vol. XLII , page 72.) 

V. 

In the reign of this monarch, Ugra-Pandya, it came to pass that for a second time the land 
suffered from famine and scarcity. On this occasion Indra was not to blame, for, the want 
of rain resulted from a certain collocation, of tiro planets. The king appealed to his father, 
the god in the temple, for relief from the distress. But he appealed in vain. For, the god 
confessed himself powerless to control , much less to vary, the eternal and immutable laws of 
planetary motions. He told the prince, however, that there was an abundance of treasure 
stowed away in some recesses of Mount Mem ; that the prinoo might take it if he could, and 
by largesses out of it alleviate the sufferings of his subjects. 

The king made up his mind to venture on the enterprise. Ho left Madura and steadily 
marched northwards. He passed through the Dekhan. He went up to Benares, where he 
bathed in the Ganges. Ho proceeded further north, crossed the Himalayas and passed 
through the several varsMs or districts, which lay between the abode of snow and Ilavrita- 
varsha, in the centre of which Mount Mem towered his height. By forced marches, the 
king came to close quarters with the mountain. 

The campaign was begun in earnest. After some progress made, the mountain-god was 
summoned to audience. Ho, however, proved refractory in the first instance. ThePandya 
was exasperated. He discharged the *cndu or ball against the haughty crown of the moun- 
tain. This, the reader will, recollect, was the third of the divine weapons which the king as 
crown-prince had received from his father, the god. The mountain was shaken to its founda- 
tions. The divinity of the mountain-god could not withstand the attack. He came down 
humbly. He appeared before the Bandy a with four heads, eight hands and a white umbrella 
in one of his hands. He wished to know all that was wanted of him. 

The king badly wanted the treasure of which the mountain-god kept charge. This was 
readily yielded up. The Panclya took as itch as he eared to have. The mountain-god was 
now free to air his height as before. The king returned to Madura, with all possible expedi- 
tion. The people wore relieved and comforted and, when the year came round, rains fell 
with tropical copiousness. 

After a long and prosperous rule, Ggra-Bandya passed away and became unified with 
his father , the god of the temple. 
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' central conical ' mountain of Hindu mythology. In the Hindu 

it has replaced the central cosmic tree of earlier mythic conception. It is fairly deve- 
S ^ct in other systems also. Ideas once in vogue are never allowed to die out in the East. 
Tlhus we find that the notion of the cosmic tree exists in the Purdnas side by side with that of 
cosm ic mountain. This tree has passed in the Purdnas into the ahslmya-vata., later, 

1 calised at Gaya in Hindustan. It answers to the Ygg-drasil of Norse legend. The Sun, the 
Moon and the stars revolve round this central mountain. They have their roosting ’places 
t oay6rnSi The Sun and the Moon emerge for their daily rounds from opposite sides 
■bfMeru The sendu thrown by the Pandya at the top of Meruis the burning globe of the 
Sun as stated already. The white umbrella with which the mountain-god showed himself 
to the king is a cognisance of the Sun-god. It is the epitome of the Sun-lit firmament, the 
umbHla-shaped overhanging canopy. The four heads of the mountain are the four heads of 
the Sun ....the four Equinoctial and Solstitial positions. The eight arms of the 
mountain-god are the eight cardinal points. The central mountain, as localised in 
Zoroastrian appropriation, answers to Mount Elburz, which has supplied much of the detail of 
the description of Morn in Puranie orography.] 

VI. 

Uora-Pandya loft a son Vira, -Pandya who succeeded his father on the throne. 

The Brahmans of old learnt the Vedas by rote from oral tradition, without caring to 

inform themselves of the moaning of what they repeated, much as they do at the present 

da- In the forest of Naimisharanya dwelt two Rishi.s, Kanva and Garga, who felt a great 
■desire to learn the meaning of the Vedas. They found no one in that part of the continent 
•competent to enlighten them. They happened to come across a wandering Brahman 
hermit, a great dovotoo of Siva, who gave thorn to understand that the true meaning of Vedic 
lore could he expounded only by Dakshinamurti, a god who had his seat at Madura, to the 
south of the big temple. He added that this god could not he propitiated except by a long 
•course of prayer, penance and austerities. The Bishis accordingly went through this course 

and all three of them set out for Madura. , 

They reached the place in duo time. The god condescended to appear to them m the 
guise of a Brahman Seer, at, his seat under a tree known in the vernacular ■ a* Marrmam. 

The Seer said to the pilgrims that, if they wished to hear him expound the eas, ey 
must go. with him to the great temple, for ho would do no lecturing 
presidency of the god there. Thither, accordingly, they all repaired, am ■ 1 

with his exposition. The sum ami substance, of the Vedas was, as expound ed by] mm no 
more than the manifestation of ftiva in diverse forms of noweege 

•esoteric character. , , - 

When tho exposition was finished, the god Dakshinamurti disappeared lavii^ 

one with the presiding god there. 

This event occurred in the reign of Vira-Pandya. _ 

[The substance of the exposition as outlined in tho betrays ^ 

part of the 'Saiva-siddhantiiis of the contents of the Vedas, w i rea y _- bulk of the 
the purpose. The 'Salva-siddhantins appoar to have held, m The exposition of 

masses, erroneous notions of the matter which is to bo found in e _ • ' ^ t j 0Cfma 

Vedic lore as ascribed to the god Dakshinamurti contains in ou me , sum and 

MMnMM. a^L'aancUon ol revelation 

.«1»W of Teiic teaohmg was t» atom for t «*e »» ' k o is the. Diet™ J«l>it«r 
as also the same sanctity* Dakshinamurti is a form of 
•and the JcalUlamaram is tho sacred Cretan ficus.] 
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111 tho period when. Abhisheka-P&ndya ruled, the gods Indict and Vanina (Poseidon) 
Lad a disputation about the relative merits of some of the greater gods. Indra informed 
Poseidon that the god of Madura was the greatest among the divinities, and that his worship 
sincerely and devoutly performed secured to the votary all that he wished for. Poseidon 
had long been afflicted with a colic. It had defied the healing art of Aesculapius and the 
remedial efforts of Eshmiin. He wished to know if the god of Madura could cure him of 
this organic trouble. Indra assured him that the god could certainly do it. Poseidon took 
it into his head to claim the notice, or test the prowess, of the god of Madura by doing some- 
thing out of the way. He raised a storm at sea, and sent the waters inland to submerge 
the country up to and beyond Madura. The king of the land at once proceeded to the temple 
and prayed to the god to avert the catastrophe. The god of Madura had four clouds nestling 
ia his liair-tufts. He commanded them to go out and drink up the whole flood. They did 
so, and Poseidon had to go back beaten. 

He was, however, not minded to take a defeat with anything like composure. As the 
lord of the waters he had seven giant clouds under his command. He sent them abroad with 
orders to drink up the waters of all the seven oceans and discharge the same in persistent 
rain on the town of Madura, so that all the buildings, the temple included, should be levelled 
down to- their foundations. Tho clouds obeyed. The gates of tho firmament were opened 
and the rains fell in torrents and incessantly, with hail-stones of the size of pumpkins. It 
was impossible to live in this state of things, Jt looked as if the deluge had fairly started. 
The king prayed to the god of Madura to save him, his people and his country from the 
cataclysm. 

The god sent out his four clouds to spread themselves over the city like an umbrella 
and prevent the rain from descending into Madura. Tho ruse succeeded. No one could say 
where all the rain went, but not a drop descended on the city. Poseidon, this time, was willing- 
to admit himself beaten. He acknowledged to himself tho undoubted superiority of the local 
god. It behoved him to make amends. He went into the city and walked the way bare- 
footed to the temple. When he had proceeded no farther than the tank of the golden lotus, 
flowers, he understood that his colic left him, he hoped , . . for ever. He was surprised 
at the marvel. He repaired to tho temple. He rendered homage to the god and addressed 
a fervent prayer begging for forgiveness of his trespasses. Tho All-merciful admitted him to 
grace. Poseidon, before he left made a. presentation of a pearl -necklace for the service 
the god of Madura. 

[It was pointed out in the first course of these sketeh.es that there is reason to believe- 
that the earliest capital of these Dnivldian tribes was placed somewhere on the coast and 
that seismic disasters coupled perhaps with political and administrative exigencies sug- 
gested the shifting of the capital farther inland. The persistent tradition, repeated in 
this tale, of an inundation by the wafers of the sea, is otherwise unintelligible, and it is 
impossible to associate any such disaster with the present location of Madura. The name, 
Abhisheka-Pandya, of the king is suggestive. He was probably the first to be anointed and. 
crowned and to assume t he i usignia of royalty.] 


H 


Thirtippiivanarn was a place of Siva, worship in P&adyanad. Everything there was 
regarded as only a form of Siva. In that place dwelt a courtesan, young and beautiful 
.... the fairest of her sex and age. She was sincerely devoted to the worship of biva. She- 
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:=======:=:::: ZZ^ thc temple and added an intense devotion to the bond of duty. She 

danced frequen ^ way 0 f i lor calling on religious charities, in the name of the great 

spent all s « f?_ n inea iBtdbiy towards the god. She conceived a passion for him. She 
g°d. e ‘ degire to ^ up in the temple a molten image in gold of the god she so 
developed a stro 0 - the means . How should her desire .... the one sacred 

** l0 ;l lit ItaivaHo W,. ... . dome W l.» accomplished 1 

purpose o . y r One dav he appeared to her in the form of an ascetic, and 

Th ; g ° d child pit everything metallic, brass, copper, iron, into thc melting-pot, 

^ t0 ^caThiV v!mr hands on, and you shall, find it all turned into gold.” 

whatever y . . . the ascetic disappeared. The old nurse scoffed at the idea. 

m irT, l ' W d But the woman knew better, for was it not the god that con- 
f ll tl ZlL unto her to deliver his message in person ? She had faith in the ascetic. 

descended to appear work in obedience to the precept she had re- 

^ when she rose to end tint the afchemy «»■ 
cel ' ed ' i i r,< n.vfiud mass of shining gold formed the contents of the pot. 

success fulandal,<|, - d^h^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ girl lost Uer 

The image was c. s . ■ ’ ki tl Xoanon on both the cheeks. The warmth of the 

heart or her wits andm^mp ^ ^ ^ does not appear to have resent- 

osculation e hw- « _ • d „U and uninteresting. For we are not told that her 

eel lie tbortj • " 1 * ' ’ , Uint „. hi< , h rtt c„dcd the efforts ot Pygmohon >t 

by "S“«dolv instil in tUto.nplo. H,„ i, >. ch.ng«l «* — -* 

since assumed a form more appropriate to the sinful mm age. 

IX. 

During the ™S" of KnloUui.e,-l^, o otron^ t» ^ taug ht p » p a 8 to 

Among his pupils, one Siddhan qualified as 1 1» ’ ’ ,. nvv against his old teacher. He- 

school. He was wickedly disposed and and went so far as to 

cast about for means to dan.age he .np - * ^ woman> and was known and 

tempt the virtue ot the yum x s\d< * fc ’ **- ‘ * , humble The advances 

honoured as such in the neighbourhood . thmign * * ^/proved intolerable. She hoped 
of Siddhan were repudiated with scorn, bn Mo • • . k d ghould not be made aware 

that the man would behave better, and intern c ‘ l ' u l< ’ , to the erring man. She had 
of it, as she feared that heavy ndribnt ion vvouhi be ^ ^ ^ resort in the god. 

great faith in her own courage, and she bt.hi' t- .* +i,; s -friend Her prayer was. 

k “ ri Thc god «»» ■•»*“ m lh< “““"J* . is( ,„ ant> Siddhan, was vampished, 

to a duel. They fought with »wonl». Uu , " Tl>i» done, he disappeared. The 

end fc cU,g..»d god out Mm ^ old later, however,, 

on-lookers were lost m wonde. ment . t m,V ^ _ p d . 0 n comparing notes, 

they met him and found him quite mrioeen.. of ad tha of Madura wh o had con- 

they discovered that it eouki have bc^rs. no ofcht 
descended to champio.n the cause of the wtuiun. 
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■ : [This fable puts one ill mind of the ill-sulviwl. eom^si. of Mars} 

ended so fatally for the finder of Athena's flute. At the end of the 
flayed alive by Apollo. The mutilation of Siddhan’s body is evidently « 

■ V 
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" f .Marsyas with Apollo; which 
nd of the contest, Marsyas was 


an HirvotM 


Varaguna-Pandya im wittingly caused a ease of manslaughter. On one occasion, 
returning from the chase, ho lot his horse go at full gallop in the dark. A Brahman youth 
happened to lie sleeping in the wilderness at the foot of a tree. Mow he came to he. there and 
to make that place his dormitory has not been explained. The horse lighted on hj B ^ 
and continued his gallop. The king did not notice it. but the man died instantaneously 
When this came to be known, the king was sorely grieved, and did his best to make 
amends for it so far as money would go. But that would not go a long way. To purge 
himself from the sin he spent much of his time in prayer and penance. He observed many 
fasts, made several largesses and went through, diverse religious ceremonies. But the 
Furies laid hold of him and the hrahmahatyi tormented him. He appealed, to his, god— 
the god of Madura— for relief, who assured him that In* would be rid of his trouble on a 
future day, when, in the pursuit ot his hereditary too, the rhola, lie should enter Thiruvidai- 
maruthur and worship the god in the temple t here. The speciality of the god there was 
that he Worshipped himself. Thiruvidaimanithur is a celebrated place of 'Siva worship in 
the Tan j ore district. What had been fore to hi came to pass in due course of time. The 
Pandya entered the temple through the eastern gate. As he went in, he felt that the Furies 
loft him. He duly worshipped the god in the temple. When the service was ended, the 
god vouchsafed to caution him against returning through, the eastern gale; for, at the 
portals there, the Furies were waiting for his return. The king profited by the advice and 
passed out at the western gate. He stayed some days at Thiru vidairnaruthur, spending his 
time in the Worship of the god. He built the great western tower and made other consider- 
able benefactions to the temple. Hr. took leave of the god of Thiruvidaimanithur and 
returned to Madura, where lie at once reported himself to Ids own god. 

The deity was much pleased with the king's devotion and washed to know what ho could 
do for the Paijtclyan. The, latter submitted that he would esteem it. as the greatest blessing 
of his life if he Were privileged to see face to face the author of evolution holding his Court 
in Sivajofovh. The god was pleased to grant the boon. He commissioned his usher, the 
bull Nandi, to conjure up a vision of Him lokiuk for t he benefit, of tin* king and to show him all 
the wonderful, sights of that world. Accordingly , all in a moment, the whole of Hira-lohm 
was unfolded, to the eyes of the wondering Pandya it. The * Apis * acted as his cicerone. 

He -saw there groups of the blessed, drinking ambrosia and taking their case in flowery 
arbours and in the cool shades of nectar dripping trees, He saw there livers of gold and 
meadows of emerald. .He sa w the palaces of t he several greater and lesser gods ; the mansions 
of the Dikpa-las, the seats of Brahma, Vishnu and Hudra : and several other things not avail- 
able for mortal eyes to behold. Above all he saw his chosen god enthroned in a central 
position with his partner by fus side and waited on by all t he gods, angels, Jtislus and the 
hosts. He was almost entirely lost in bliss. It was too much for mortal nerves. The bull 
perdeived this and the vision disappeared. V« raguna-Pamjya found himself again in the 
temple sanctum in the presence of his god. 

[The temple at Thiru v idaima rutlvur is the Inferum. It is the seat of Osiris. The 
Pandya who had sinned had to pass through this realm and alone for the manslaughter 

before he could be admitted to grace and t he region- of bVht. 
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teniple worshipped lumscif, as, into the region of Hades, other gods 
i .nils did not and ordinarily could not go. 

<aKia ° ^ o{ morta j s pass into the dominion of Hades only through the portals of death. 

6 . ir onti] .y i ril t 0 that unknown region through the eastern gate. When the Sun 

fj^ey ma^e j iorizon j n the west, ho .makes his appearance as the rising Sun in the orient 
sinks e0 ^ j t i8 0Vcn m W ith the souls of the departed, which pass out through 

ofthenct^ H . l( | es through the eastern gate. Thither they are conducted by the 

the wes arn^ 0U t si ,I ( . to provonfc the egress of the sinners once they have -gone inside. 

^Tl’J original notion about, the experiences in Hades was uninfluenced by the virtue 
, 16 f t ^ 0 jj te ] ivt „i here on the earth. Hut this was manifestly unjust. In later ages 
and no f separate eompartments in Hades, one for the good and one for the bad. 

I'kighl development, was to separate the taro groups entirely and place them in different 

'^’blessed were sent to some islands in the regions of light, while the sinners were con- 
aigned to the lethal surroundings of the Inferum. Such was the belief of ancient natronah- 

te ' But it cannot be predicated of any one that ho was so pure and righteous that there was 
not some flaw or irregularity in his life-work ; nor that he was so bad that there was not some 

redeeming feature in all that he did or siifl’ered. 

While the former could not, escape some tribulation or discipline m purgatory, re a er 

* not consign,*! t >-“»• * V"?™* *** 

for expiation hofon, In, is ,[sa foradmitlanoe into 11, o 'islosof t •« ‘ ««'• 

hlw* 1“' to, satisfy the Ian- a,„1 Hud ha jmm through the tomple » Th.nmd 

mamthur Won, tl.c g r»e descoa * »«•' ™ H**"* *° W "“ ( “ £ ™ j 

Lit admission into Uim tM. The « Mm - 1* »«• »«"*> “ *° d 

light, and he of Thirimdaimaruthur presided ever Hades. | 

XI. 

In the period when Kirtibhushaua i’Andya ruled over the kingdom, the deluge super 
vened. The Tamil districts, I’andynad included, were sul.mrn gut. AU l \ S 
wo wiped oat. Aftot tlio waters were dsai.,0,1 U W «•» — » -* — *■ 
the races were agai 1 1 roe t‘< x tU. « 1 . 

Yamsasekhava-lTui.lya, was the lirst of the now creation. 

The deluge had obliterated all traces of the boundaries of t ie city. • 10 m ‘ 

•He to disco von tko , narks „„ the lino „t wldoit the now wall, to to ’ 

Ho prayed to the, pod of Madura, ,vl,„ dirootod a serpent which was »»» ‘ 
round his wrist to go down and delineate the houtuluiioh. , . * t 

Tire serpent vri«M out and prnoonlod eastwards, a, ltd * ™“ “ '* ' ' , ^ ^ 

whole Ire stationed Ida, self. Ha longs, ,„d Ids tail to — ***** ^ ^ 

itin a sort of circle raand tin, aid tla.oity walls. 

he got the tip of his tail Iris mm*. *» •**«■•«* 

[This deluge was “ • £ |ion m sym b„lkm of ft* 

•of the city’s limits by the agency <>i the serpent ih ai 1 
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Btfpent m associated with the Thoth of Egypt and Phoenicia. In Dean Stanley Falei’s 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry (1794 A. D.) we find the following The Egyptians simbolised 
the world by a circle and placed in the centre of it a hawk-headed snake, denoting the world 
by the circle and by the snake the Agathodemon. Eusebius says that Taut (Thoth) was 
the reputed inventor of serpent-worship. Hence the hieroglyphic of the serpent and the egg 
was probably ascribed to him. This hieroglyphic looked very much like the Greek 6. im- 
probable that the form of the Greek letter 6 was borrowed from this hieroglyphic : that the 
name of the letter itself as well as the name of the corresponding Hebrew or Phoenician 
letter ‘ Teth ’ is but a variation of Thoth or Taut." 

The egg symbolised the universe and the serpent (the creator or demiurge) wound him- 

self round it. 

The symbol of the egg enfolded by the serpent was understood by the Phoenicians 
(Sanchoniatho in Cory's Fragments ) as the union, of Chaos and Ether. This union, 
resulted in the creation of all things. 

Thoth was the inventor of all handicrafts. He was the divine architect and presided 
over the construction of cities and towns. Any one who looks at the Hebrew alphabetic- 
character Teth will be satisfied that it is an exact graphic representation of the figure 
described by the Madura serpent. 

The claim may bo extravagant but the intendment is clear that Madura is the universe 
in epitome and it is enfolded by the god in the form of his deputy the serpent. 

Two of the thousand names of the great goddess in Sanskrit have to be explained with 
reference to this symbolism. They both mean the same thing, to wit, 

‘ She of the form of the letter ’ ?r 4 Ta \ ‘She of the form of cp* 4 Thoth \ The great mother 
in the serpent form entwines the mundane egg. 

It would not be possible to account for the idea underlying these names by a reference 
to the form of the letter in Nagari or other local script. It can only be explained satisfac- 
torily by going back to the Teth of Hebrew and the 0 of (ireek, | 


Once upon a time, the god. Homastmdara was pleased to discourse to the goddess on the 
import of the Vedas. The goddess as might be presumed, was absent-minded or inattentive. 
The god took offence. Ho pronounced a curse that she should be born as the daughter of 
a fisherman. The goddess was sorely troubled and. bogged him to promise a speedy re- 
demption from this state of degradation. Ho granted that the curse would be at an end 
when he should claim her in her new birth as his wife. 

The sons of the goddess wore natu rally enraged at the treatment to which their mother 
was subjected, Siddhi-Vinayaka, thinking that the Vedas were to blame, made a bundle of 
the cadjans and" threw them into the sea. The younger son, Kumara rushed in and pulled 
out a cad j an book from the hands of the god — that from which he had been expounding to 
the goddess — and threw it after the bundle iron u > voc 1 1 >y V i nayaka. 

The god was irate and wished to curse his first-born son, Siddhi-Vinayaka. But he 
restrained himself, as he know very well that any curse pronounced on this god would redound 
on the one who uttered it. 


(To he continued J 
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was 
is some- 
birth of a 


^^ddTsses Bahucharhji (orBechraji) 
alld Ambaji are sometimes worshipped for 
the sake of safety during childbirth. I he 
ceremony of Nandi-Shraddha which 
performed when Rama was horn 
times gone through at 

child . 1 

The deities of the forest reside in groves 
af tree s or near the PUudi tree, to which 
their devotees must go in order to fulfil their 
vows ^ These deities do not receive any 
formal worship. But they arc noted for the 


cure of certain diseases, and the groves 
which they haunt are frequently visited by 
afflicted persons. These deities are installed 
in thoso places where they have manifested 
their powers . 3 

There is a belief that if unmarried persons 
touch sindur or red lead, a cobra deity of 
the forest, Kslxetrapal, takes them in mar- 
riage. But the danger can be averted by 
vowing to dedicate hhiclmdi , red lead, a 
dole ado* and some fruit to this god at the 
time of marriage . 4 


i~Th7sciiool Master of Jodia. 2 The School Master of Kolki. 

3 Mr. K. D. Desai. * The Scho0 ' Master of Kolku 

* A ball of molasses and sesamum seeds mixed together. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISEASE DEITIES . 


Such diseases as cholera and small-pox This association of the Bhangis with cho 
are believed to be brought on by the wrath i era i s present in most of the beliefs current 
of the Matas or Devis caused by neglecting about the disease. There is a story that once 
to offer the usual oblations. In order to U p 01l a time a number of students had put 
propitiate them, Brahmans are engaged to U p a house by which a Bhangi was in the ; 
recite the Chandipath and to offer 'ha-vans ], a bit of passing frequently. He daily used 
(sacrificial offerings). Very often the iesti- to hear the students reciting the sacred texts 
val kno wn as tijani is observed, in which all and this produced in his mind the desire to be- 
the villagers go outside the village to take comc a Sanskrit, scholar. For this purpose 
their meals, and return home in the evening having concealed his low birth, he went to- 
after witnessing the cihuti (the offering of Benares and by diligent study, soon became a 
cocoanuts to the sacrificial file). pandit. He even married a girl of high caste 

Another belief personifies the diseases as But his imposture being at last discovered 
malin or evil spirits who are fond of human he burnt himself to death, and his ashes gave 
prey. To ward them off, a dlutra-vadi , or rise to the disease known as cholera . 3 
stream of milk, is poured out in the village At the present day, if the epidemic breaks 
ora magic thread is passed round. The out, the Bhangis are often suspected in some 
chariotf of the Mata is driven through the way or other of having brought it about. It 
village with the same object . 1 is said that they make statues of the flour of 

There is a popular tradition that in ancient adad (phascolus radiatus) and after piercing 
times cholera was subjugated by king them with needles and pins, either throw 
Vikrama, and was buried under ground. | them into the wells which are daily used by 
Once upon a time the British excavated the I the villagers t or bury them in a spot over 


place in the* belief that treasure was conceal- 
ed there, and thus cholera was released. 
After many soldiers had fallen victims, the 


which the people frequently pass. The whole 
affair is managed very secretly and at the 
dead of night. The slightest rumour of such 


disease deity was at last propitiated by an proceedings causes a tumult in the village, 
oblation, and was handed over to the Bhangis ami the Bhangis are then in danger of being 
(or scavengers ), 2 severely handled by the enraged villagers . 4 


1 The School Master of Luvaria. 2 The School Master ol Jodia. 

3 The School Master of Kotda-Sangani. * The School Masters of Jodia, Dadvi, and Songadh.. 

* Vide Question 19. J 

f A small wooden car five or six inches long is covered over with a piece of cotton cloth and the wooden 
image of a Math — Khodiar or Kalka — besmeared with red lead is placed upon it. This rath or chariot o 
theMhth is then passed through the village on the shoulders of a low-caste person, who begs corn from ooi 
to door and afterwards places the image at the gates of the neighbouring village. From thence it is remove 
by the people of that village to the next village and so on till it reaches the tea. — Mr. K. D. Desai. 

% Sometimes the statues of ac Uni Hour are besmeared with red lead and afterwards are boiled in dii^o 
water. The whole of this preparation is then thrown into wells, the waters of which are used for rin ing. 
in the village. — The Schoolmaster of Songaclh. 
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Another method by which the Bliangis are 
supposed to bring about cholera is to sprink- 
le blood of a black cow on the image 
ofHanuman. The god is deeply offended 
at the insult, and in consequence spreads 
cholera in the neighbourhood. For this rea- 
son, offerings are burnt before Hanuman in 
order to stop an epidemic of cholera . 1 * 

Bliangis are also supposed by some to 
accomplish the same result l.y the. help of 
m lin or evil deities who are first gratified 
by the offering of victims . 3 One of suleh 
deities is Rhmdepir, to whom bali-dan (offer- 
ing of a victim) is made by the people, 
through the medium of Bliangis, for the 
prevention of cholera," 

An outbreak of.* cholera offers a good 
opportunity to the Bliangis, who extort dain- 
ties and small sums of money from the peo- 
ple. Persons attacked by cholera often seek 
the services of a Bliangi and promise him 
liberal gifts if they are cured. The latter 
generally treats his patients by tying a magic- 
al thread round their elbows . 8 

It is said that the Bliangis lmve to present 
an offering to their matin or evil goddess 
every third year, and that, in so doing, they 
kill a black animal before the goddess. 
They then place an iron pan full of sesanmin 
oil on the fire, and suspend the body of the 
animal above it. It is believed that as 
many human beings will fall victims to 
cholera as the number of the drops of blood 
that fair from the body of the animal into 
the iron pan , 4 

Another deity whose wrath is supposed to 
be responsible for the breaking out of cholera 
is Mahamari Devi . 5 * The worshippers of 
this goddess are Bliangis. She is believed 


to send forth cholera when her oblations are 
stopped , 0 and her favour is regained by 
renewing the offer of these oblations. Some- 
times the Navachandi sacrifice is performed 
at the principal village-gates, and the charts 
dipath is recited at the other gates. A 
number of Brahmans and virgins are also* 
feasted, and presented with garments. A 
magic cotton thread is passed round the vil- 
lage and a dhara-vadi , or stream of milk, is- 
poured out. The bhuvds go round the vil- 
lage playing upon the harsh unpleasant dank- 
lan , A goat is then taken to tlxe temple of 
the Mata, and the bhuvds , after cutting out 
its tongue, dip their hands in its blood and 
strike them against the doors of the temple. 
The goat is then killed and similar blood- 
marks are made upon every door in the vil- 
lage as well as on the village-gates, where 
an iron nail is driven into the ground with 
an incantation, A lime is then cut, and an 
oblation is offered to the Mata. Such a pro- 
cess is believed to stop the progress of the 
epidemic , 0 

Other deities connected in popular belief 
with cholera are the goddesses Visuchika 7 
and Clxandika . 8 Visuchika is conciliated by 
burnt offerings : the recitation of the chandi- 
path wins the favour of Chandika. There is 
also a giantess named Karkata who is sup- 
posed to be responsible for cholera. She is 
said to have sprung from the sweat on the 
forehead of Brahma and to reside in the 
chandra mandat (or lunar sphere ). 9 

One of the remedies adopted to stop an 
epidemic of cholera is to propitiate Shiva 
by the performance of Rudraydg* Mahd- 
ru dra* Shatachandi * Eomahavan and by 
bestowing gifts on Brahmans and other holy 


1 The School Master of Dadvi* 

a The School Master of Joclia, 

5 The School Master of Movaiya, 

7 The School Masters of Devalia and Vasavad. 

9 The School Master of Charadwa, 

* These are different sacrifices, the first two in 

Cbandi, 


2 The School Master of Chhatrasa. 

4 The School Master of Mendarda, 
e The School Master of Vanod. 

8 The Shastri of Jetpur Pathshala. 

of Shiva, the third in ^honour of the goddess 
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men, 1 Sometimes vows are observed with 
the same object in honour of a minor local 
«2eity named Lala Hardev. 2 Another me- 
thod of driving off the disease is to convey 
it to the body of a goat or a ram, or a lie- 
buffalo, and to drive the animal out of the 

village. 3 

Small-pox is believed to be the act of the 
.goddess Shi tala Mata, who spreads the dis- 
ease whenever she is desirous of having 
victims. 4 Thus, in cases of small-pox, the 
patient very often receives no medical 
treatment, the only remedies adopted being 
.directed towards the propitiation of the 
Mata.* A number of vows are taken in the 
Mata’s name, to be fulfilled after the 
patient has recovered. Many people accom- 
plish their vows before the Shitala Mata 
•at Kalavad in Jamnagar. A vow to visit 
this place after the patient’s recovery, and 
to abstain from certain things till the day 
of the visit, is taken by the mother of the 
affected person in case of a severe attack. 
But almost every village contains a temple 
♦of Shitala Mata, and those, who cannot go 
to Kalavad, vow in the name of the local 
Mata. 4 One of such vows is to go to the 
temple of the Mata with a burning hearth 
on the head. 4 Such a vow is generally un- 
dertaken by the patient’s mother. 

Ordinarily in a case of small-pox, the 
patient is not allowed to bathe till, he is 
completely free from all traces of the dis- 
ease. A bath is then given on a Sunday, 
a Tuesday, or a Thursday , with water which 
has been heated by being placed in the sun. 
An image of Shitala Mata is set up in the 
house near the water room, and the patient 


worships the image after the bath. The 
image is drawn in cowdixng with two cotton 
seeds to represent the eyes. An offering 0 f 
Jculera f and curds is made to the goddess. 
Five virgins are invited to dinner, and are* 
served with cold food. All the members 
of the household also partake of cold -food 
On the 7th or the 13th day of the bright 
half of a month the patient is taken to the 
temple of Shitala Mata, when a cocoanut 
is broken in the presence of the goddess 
Half of the cocoanut is brought home, the 
other half being carried away by the Mata’s 
attendant. Some people place a new 
earthen vessel filled with water near the 
goddess. Silver eyes, which may be worth 
anything between half an anna and half a 
rupee, are dedicated to the Mata. 4 . 

The first visit to the Mata should take 
place on a Sunday or a Tuesday. The 
things vowed to the goddess are dedicated on 
this occasion. It is also necessary to goto 
the goddess again on the next Tuesday or 
Thursday after the first visit. This time 
only water and red lac are offered. 5 

During the course of the disease no low- 
caste person and no woman in her monthly 
course is allowed to cast his or her shadow 
on the patient, 4 The women in the house 
arc prohibited from combing their hair, or 
churning curdled milk, or indulging in sex- 
ual intercourse. Such, acts are believed to 
cause extreme displeasure to the Mata, 
who then causes some limb of the patient to 
be affected. Branches of nimb leaves are 
suspended over the doors of the house, and 
also round the patient’s bed. The same 
I leaves are used to fan the patient, 4 


1 


1 The School Master of Ganod. 2 The School Master of Dhank. 

8 The School Master of Dadvi. 4 The School Master of Jodia. 

5 Mr, K. I), PesuL 

* The patient is often entirely made over to the Main and is again purchased from her at a nominal price 
-of a rupee and a quarter, —Mr. K. D. Desld* J 

t A mixture of the flour of bajri, ghi, and molasses. 
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When a child suffers from the disease, it 
^ often weighed against dates, which are 
/» gf dedicated to the goddess, and then dis- 
tributed amongst the poor. 1 The child is 
taken to how dow;n before the goddess after 
nine or ten days from the date of attack, 
and the mother of the child offers several 
things to the Mata, among which, are grapes, 
sugar, a pinch of flour, a small earthen bowl 
full of water, and a blank sheet of paper. 2 

Different things are dedicated to the god- 
dess according as the disease affects one 
part of the body or another, i or instance, 
flour of bajra or juvari is offered in case of 
bronchitis; silver models of the human eye 
^hen the disease affects the eyes; a goras 
(a black earthen vessel full of curds) in case 
, 0 f morbid heat ; a piece of black paper, in 
high fever, and salt if there is an itching 
sensation. 3 The Mata is said to live on cold 
food and to be very fond of things which 
have a cooling effect such as fruits, sugar, 
.©tc. The same things are given to the 
patient as food. 4 

To secure the protection of; b hit ala Mata 
for their children, women annually observe 
the vow of skill satem on the 7th day of 
the dark half of Shravan. On this day the 
Mata is said to visit every house and to roll 
lierself on the hearth. No fire is, therefore, 
lighted in the hearth on this day : for if the 
Mata comes and is scorched by the fire she 
is sure to bring misfortune on that house- 
hold. For this reason, a number of dainties 
and all the food necessary for the day is 
prepared on the previous day. On the day 
•of shili $atem f juvari seeds are spread on 
the hearth, and after being sprinkled with 
; , :red lac, a cowdung bowl containing a plant 
called vana is placed upon them. The 
women of the house bathe with cold water 
and take only one meal during the day. 


They further abstain from sewing and em- 
broidering during that day. Sometimes a 
Brahman is engaged to recite the Shitala 
shloka from a book called Rudrayamal. 5 

The following legend is related of shili 
satem, A certain woman once forgot to ex- 
tinguish the fire in her hearth on Rundhan 
Chhetha (lit. cooking sixth), i. e., the day 
previous to shili satem , On the next day, 
the Mata was scorched in the stomach when 
she came to roll herself on the hearth. In 
extreme anger the goddess cursed the woman 
saying that her only son would be burnt to 
death; and immediately the boy died. In 
her anguish the unfortunate mother confess- 
ed her fault to a friend, who advised her to 
go to the jungle and entreat the Mata to give 
back her son. She found the goddess rolling 
in distress under a babul tree. The woman 
slowly approached her, and began to comb out 
the Mata’s hair. She then placed her son in 
the Mata’s lap and entreated the goddess to 
revive the hoy. The Mala felt much relieved 
by the woman’s attentions and blessed her 
saying that her bosom should be as quiet as 
her own head. Immediately, at these words, 
the hoy revived, to the intense joy of his 
mother. 0 

Women whose relatives have recovered 
from a dangerous attack of small-pox observe 
a vow on every satem , i. e. f the 7th day of 
the dark half of every month. They first 
bathe with cold water and, after offering an 
oblation of hulera , take tli^ir meals only once 
during the day. This food has to be pre- 
pared on the previous day. 

Shitala Mata is described as riding an ass 
in a nude state with the half of a supadun 
(a winnowing fan) for an umbrella and 
with a swing in one hand, and a brooip in 
the other. 7 But more usually the Mata is 
represented by a mere trunkless head # in 


1 The School Master of Jodia. 

3 The Deputy Educational Inspector of Halar. 
5 The School Masters of Dhank and Ganod. 


a The School Master of Sayala. 

4 The School Master of Zinzuwada. 
6 The School Master of Vauod. 

7 The School Master of Ganod. 
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stone, besmeared with red lead. This is god Krishna, and it can be cured by the 
said to be the head of Babhrivahan, the son citation of a piece called Ushaharan f *** 

nP flu* Piinrlfitmc Iw n TT nr? nrm.v J> n 4 C 


of Bhirna* the second of the Pandavas by a the Harivansha* Some persons attribut 
Nag mother. At the time of the Great War, fever to the wrath of Vishnu, and declare that 
he was sent bv his mother from his resi- it can be avoided bvthe recitation ^ 


he was sent by his mother from his resi- it can be avoided by the recitation of Vishnu 
dence in the patal (the regions below this sahasranama} » Others believe it to be due 
world) to assist his father, and as he did to the anger of Shiva, and say that it can be 
hot know the Pandavas, he was asked to cured by pouring a stream of water over the 
join the weaker side. On coming to the image of Shiva, by offering bel leaves [Aeo\ e 
earth he first met with Krishna who took a marmelos ) to him, and by reciting the Mri 
promise from him to lop his own head off. tyunjaya mantra in his honour . 0 Others 
In return, Krisjma promised him that lie again ascribe it to the displeasure of the 
would be immortal, invisible and worshipped gods Harif and Har,| saying that the heat 
by all, and the head was set up on the flag of is caused by the wrath of Shiva . 7 
the Pandavas. This head began to trouble The following are some of the remedies 
the Pandavas after their victory, and adopted in cases of fever : 


could only be quieted by the promise of 
Krishna to have him recognised as a deity 
with unlimited, powers. This head after- 
wards came to be known as the controller 
of small-pox. How the head of the male 


(i) The recitation of sacred hymns in 
honour of the gods. 

(ii) The worship of Narsinh. 

(iii) Kudrabhishek — pouring a stream of 
water on the image of Shiva with the red- 


Babhrivahan came to be identified with tatiou of verses in his honour 


Shitala Mata, it is difficult to explain.* j ( iv ) Drawing the jantra of Mrityunjaya 

There is a tradition that a Kunbi once re- j {lit. Death-conquering, an epithet of Shiva), 
covered his eyesight, lost in an attack of j as shown below, 
small-pox, by worshipping Shitala Mata, and 

by vowing not to tie his lock of hair till his j O [ 7 * 

blindness was cured . 2 I 

It is said that the powderlike substance j 
which falls from the scabs of small-pox cures 
cataract if applied to the eyes . 2 

Daksha Prajapati once celebrated a great ** 
sacrifice, but did not invite his son-in-law ^ i 
Shiva. The latter was extremely enraged 
at the insult, and eight sorts of fever were XT' 
in consequence produced by his breath, at 
that time . 3 According to another story ::ar 

or fever was created by Shiva in order to ^ , | 

assist the demon Banasur in his contest with \ 




a n* “ ^he ^ c Booi Master of Jodia. 

5 ^ o'" 00 , Master San ^ a * i The Mistress of Rajkot, Civil Station Girls’ School. 

0 The School Master of Ganod ? o, t . , r . Ti 

ua * 6 The Shastn of Jetpur Pathsliala. 

* R Kh * 7 ^ ie ^ c * 100 * Master of Charadwa. 

t xr nV r WaS n0t S ° n lie was tiie son of Arj un by Chitrangadu, a princess of Manipur... 

t Names of Vishnu and Shiva respectively 

t The half-man and half-lion incarnation of Vishnu. 
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thread round tlie arm . 1 belief that the Bhangls sometimes prepare 

^ Sunday or a Tuesday a woollen thread an image out of the flour of adad (phaseolus 

v of five-coloured silken thread is radiatus) and pierce it with needles, and it is 

*Jto a bava or a jogi, who mutters a lew said that lor every hole made in the image 

,• mvA* and makes seven knots in the one human being falls a victim to some 

rflVStlC WOIUS, 

k d The thread is treated with frank- epidemic disease. Such an image is sometimes 

U® * _ -1 . 1 O .,1 J • jl1_ 1 "I *1 . 1 -| 


incense, and then tied round the arm .2 
Periodical fevers are believed to be under 
the control of certain spirits. There is a 
story connected with almost every sort ol 


placed in an earthen vessel and buried under- 
ground in a public way so that every passer ■ 
by treading on the spot where it is buried 
may be attacked by some disease. Or it is 


story couik^^ u * 

fever and it is believed that a person who thrown into the well which is most used by 

• ,1 « I' -f Wtroi« o V i 1 1 o orn rw'WiI a. tirifli flro nlti q/> 1 n 1- nil 


listens to such a story is cured of fever." 
The following legend is connected with 
ekanterio — intermittent fever occurring on 
alternate days. Once a Kama, on his way 
to a village, came across a banyan tree where 
he unyoked his bullocks and went to a dis- 
tance to seek for water. Ekanterio (the 


village people, with the object that all 
persons drinking water from the well may 
perish by the disease . 5 

The Bhangis are also accused of causing, 
an epidemic by means of boiling the ear of a 
buffalo and tlie flesh of an ox together in one 
vessel, it being believed that the virulence 


tance w scox ** > . - 

'] • s pirit controlling intermittent fever) resided of the disease vanes m proportion to tlie 

on this tree and when the Bania had gone extent to which the boiling proceeds. This 

sufficiently far he stole from behind the tree process is supposed to cause a disease among 

a,nd carried away the Tania's carriage to- , cattle also . 0 


gether with his family. The Bania was much 
surprised to miss them on his return, but he 
soon found out the author of the trick, and 
pursued Ekanterio. That spirit howe\ei 


Another belief is that the Bhangis charm 
seeds of adad and cloves by repeating magic 
incantations over them, and afterwards strew 
them on a highway in order that those who 


pursued nixanteno. aiwi , . 

™ia not listen t. the Banin's empties to step on them may bo ot.nokod by cbo =» « 


return his carriage, and the matter was at 
last referred for arbitration to Bochki Bai. 
The latter decided in favour of the Bania, 
and confined Ekanterio in a bamboo tube, 
Je was released on the condition that he 


some similar disease . 7 One motive suggest- 
ed for such action is that they are thereby 
likely to receive their garments, which would 
be used for covering the bodies . 8 Also at 
the outbreak of such an epidemic, clothes* 


jie was released on — wkeat flour, etc. , 

would never attack those persons who hsten » ^™ mi i P tothe Bhangis, who 


to this story . 4 are 0 

There is a flower garden to the west of i n returl 

odia where there is a tree called ghclun black 

(mad) tree. Vows in honour of this tree are persons/ 
heved to be efficacious in curing fever . 4 But a] 

It has been already said above that such ance of 


are offered by the people to the Bhangis, who 
pi return give a dor'a, a piece of thread, of 
black wool to be worn by the afflicted 

PC But apart from such beliefs, the appear- 


idemic diseases as cholera or the plague are 
^ supposed to be the result of the sinis- 
practices of the Bhangis. There is a 


ance of an epidemic is also attributed Ito- 
other causes. There is the usual behef that 
it is caused by the diminution of virtue an 
the increase of sin among people and the. 


1 The School Master of Dhiink. 

3 Mr. K. D. Destii. 

5 Mr. K.i D. Desai. 
f The School Master of Rajpara. 


_ — * The school Master of Zinzuvada. 

C The Dtpmy^duclfena 1 Inspector of Gohehvad. 
8 The School Master of Jasdan. 

The School Master of Rajpara. 
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consequent wrath of the gods, who are only 
propitiated by the people again reverting to 
righteous ways and by the performance of 
sacrifices in their honour. 

There is also a belief that the sixty-four 
Joganis, when they are desirous of victims, 
cause baneful epidemics among mankind, the 
remedies in such a case being such as offer- 
ing a goat ora lie-buffalo to them, or the 
observation of an njani in their honour. 

The following tale is related regarding an 
occurrence said to have taken place not long 
ago in the village of Verad. The headman of 
the village who was a Rajput by birth but 
who had lost bis caste owing to irregular con- 
duct with a woman, died of fever, and as be 
was an outcaste his body was buried instead 
•of being cremated. Soon after, a number 
of persons in the same village happened to 
die of the same fever and the people, conjec- 
tured that the late fateVs corpse must be 
lying in its grave with its face downwards 
•chewing the hhahan ( ? perhaps lea-plum , i, e, 
the cloth in which a corpse is wrapped). 
Many thought that the health of the village 
would not be restored until the corpse was 
replaced in the correct position with its face 
upwards and unless the hhapan was taken 
out of its mouth. But none ventured to do 
•so, being dissuaded by the fear of meeting 
with a worse fate. 

But although they did not open the grave 
yet they arranged for certain vows to be 
taken in honour of the dead man, and that 
put a stop to the disease . 2 

Another story from the same place is that 
when small-pox once raged furiously in that 
village, the people of the place celebrated a 
magnificent feast of dainties prepared of 
wheat-flour, ghi, molasses, rice and pulse, and 
.afterwards the Dheds of the village lopped 
off the head of a dead he-buffalo, burying 
it at the spot where the feast was held/* 

1 The School Master of Kotda-Sangani. 

3 The School Master of Devalia. 

K The School Master of Ganoti 


The remedies adopted for the a 
epidemic diseases have already been 
ed above, the most common being the 
of \ cotton-thread, tl, e pouring 
dharavadi, i.e., milk, in the village, 
taking of tlie rath 0 f the Mata in a ’ 
beyond the village boundary, tile ep 
being supposed to be expelled in the 
hi the last case, after the rath has 
taken to the neighbouring village, a 
peg is sometimes driven into the 
the village boundary to prevent the 
from crossing back again / 1 
Mention has already been made 
deities which protect the cattle and to 
displeasure diseases among cattle are 
buted. It is said that such diseases 
common during the vishi 0 f Shiva, 
of twenty years is called a vislii 9 
cycles making a complete samvatsar 
years. Each of such vishis is p 
and named after each of the three 
the Trinity, .Brahma, Vishnu and 
The. vishi of Brahma is 
protection and creation, that of 
growth and that of Shiva by 
the last often bringing on such 
plague, famine and diseases among 
The following are some of the 
practised by the village people in 
of certain cattle-diseases. 

hi the ease of such diseases as 
ra 'va or the like, there is a practice 
ing a plough near one’s gates, which 
wards covered with dust gathered 
streets and is worshiped with a 
tree, a plate of iron and red 
ceremony lias to he performed ei 
Sunday or a Tuesday, and the man 
forms it lias to remain naked at the 
For the cure of valo (a disear 
life throat is inflamed), pieces of 
of knhad-vel (a kind of creeper) 


a The School Master of Devalia. 

4 The School Master of Sanka. 
The School Master of Dhank, 
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KOLLIPAKA. 

BY LEWIS RICE, C.I.E, 

PL4.CE of this name, and one evidently of some importance, is mentioned in inscrip- 
A tions chiefly in connexion with the wars of the Cholas against the Western Cha- 
k i i the 12th century. But, so far as I am aware, it has not hitherto been identi- 

fied . recor d at the Tanjore temple, of the Gth year of Rajendra Chola (1018 A. D.), says 
he 6 conquered KoUippakkai, whoso walls were surrounded by 'Sulji trees or bushes 
trJ - e qOf A similar statement is made in a record at Nandigunda, in the Nanjangud 
M ’ U f Mysore (EC, iii, Nj 134), whose date is the Saka year 943 (1021 A. D.). In this 
talU<1 ° 1 is Kollipalie. It occurs again in a record at Tadi Malingi, in the Tirumakudal 
the na ™-® * of Mysore (EC, iii, TN 34), of the same king’s 10th year. This being in 
?Tthe place is again called KoUippakkai. Yet another, of his 12th year, on the Tiru- 
a k!i hill in North Areot (SIX, i, 95) repeats the same. In a revised version (El, ix, 23?) 
Te pLe ' surrounded with S «/fi trees' is rendered ' ™ud«d mtk brusbwoed. 

! P avi nf this the Dictionnaire Tamoul-Frangais is quoted, which gives , for bulk a 
LTe-'todis, rmrMler,’ end it is suggested that this » perhaps 

the besieging CM. urnry when setting fire to the eity. But then, » no nreutron 

of its being burnt until more than 20 years later. 

The next mention of the place is in a Hala Kannada record at Bhairanmatt! in the 
tv + rtf Bombav (El iii, 230). It states that in the Saka year 955 (1033-4 
U Jagadekamalla (dayasimba II) was reigning 

Chllukya king Trailokyamalla (Somesvara I), gives to a governor U1 ^ er him 
Slardiln of Kollipakc ’ (Kollipdlccya kavern) as well as ‘door of the south 
SoV The latter would seem more appropriate to the 

place. y. . np'avara'Dalli, in the Devanhalli t&luc[ 

We then come to Tamil records of 104b A. D. at ^q of Madras 

of Mysore (EC, ix, Dv 75), and at Mammaugalatn, m tllG C ° ] a « t Ahavamalla 

(Slit hi. 51). of the time of the Chela king Rapdlnxap. ^ the enemies 

(the Western Chalukya SomeAvara 1), is said to have caused KoUippakkai 

to he consumed by fire. ^ of Kistaa District 

Then follows a Telugu record ^ 0^,1 ^ ^ of Vikrama Chela. 

(El, vi, 233). It is of the Saka year 1049 (11 ■ •) “ f ^ ^ of KoUi paka’ and 

A feudatory of his, named Nambaya, is & Y , lt hern ban k of the Knshnavenna 
was governor of the Six Thousand country on the southern 

river ‘ . , , tt0 -x the British Museum, obtained by Sir 

The last mention is found in copper p a They are of the time of the 

Walter EUiot in the Chingleput taluq of Madras yea r 1478 (1566 A. D.). They 

Vijayanagar king Sad&siva Raya, and are c ate m " made a t the request of Rama 
are composed in Sanskrit, and record a gran ° r>rince named Kondaraja, to a great 

Raja, the ruler of the Karuata kingdom, on e a tlle support of his devotees, 

sage Ramanuja, for tho worship of the go 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKACHALLA. 

BY S. KUMAR, M.R.A.S., CALCUTTA. 

In the issue for November, 1913, of this Journal , Mr. Ramaprasiid Chanda has contri- 
buted a note on the Age of 'Sri-Harsha, in which among other things, he has tried to prove 
that the king Asokavalla (sic, for Asokacalla) of Sapadalaksha cannot be placed at an earlier 
date than the latter half of the thirteenth century. So that, assuming the approximate 
date of the fall of Lakshmanasena, as he understands the expression Labhma rasenasyt'ti! a - 
T to mean, to be 1200 A. D., he concludes that the two records of Asokavalla (sic) 
dated 51 and 74 in the atita-rdjya era of Lakshmanasena, are to be assigned to 1251 and 1274 
A D respectively. This conclusion turns upon the date of Lakshmanasena. Mr. Chanda as- 
umes that the records are dated 51 and 74 years respectively after the fall of Lakshmanasena,- 
' e the initial year of this era was the year of his fall. I have already tried to point out the 
fact that an inauspicious event had never been commemorated by the institution of an era. 1 

By a comparison of the almanacs and the copper plate-grant of Sivasimha of Mithila, 
General Cunningham came to the conclusion, though not an accurate one, that the initial 
year of Lakshmanasena’ s era falls in the year 1106 A. D., and that these records being re- 
ferred to the above era would point to 1157 and 1180 respectively. The error in this calcul- 
ation was due to the fact that too much reliance was placed on data, which, owing to some 
unknown mistake in calculation, did not actually agree with one another. General Cunnin- 
gham himself felt much diffidence in counting the result he thus arrived at as absolutely correct. 
S ' Prof. Kielhorn in the 19th volume of this Journal has definitely ascertained from various 
data, which it would be needless to repeat here, that the initial year of the era of Laksh- 
manasena falls on 1119-1120 A. D. ^ . ... 

' Prof Kielhorn has also referred to a passage in the Aibamima of Abu 1-Fa dl, to winen 
his attention was drawn by Mr. Beveridge in the course of his preparing a translation of the 
work for the Bibliotheca Indica, which indisputably supports his views. It is this 

“ It is also apparent that within the imperial dominions diverse eras are followed by the 
people of India. For example, in Bengal, the era dates from the beginning of the reign oi 

Lachman Sen, from which date till now 465 years have elapsed. - , 

Now, if this statement be correct, and undoubtedly ’Abu’l-Fadl was wMl-ndormed 

about the current local date, the number of years mentioned m the 
sadmt, added to 1119-1120 would bo 1584-1585 A. D„ A- K 92-993 ojhl ■ 
takes us to the latter part of Akbar’s reign, the period during which this part 

mma was written. 

Further ground is afforded by the next passage . * v hich this 

■' In Onjr.t and the Dcccan the S.livihana (.», to Bah.) era ^ 

the 1500th year. Deducting 465 from 1506 tve get 1041, the . P P»™te date 

era of the accession of Lakshmanasena.” , quo ted 

This view is also further strengthened by the sentence occurring next to 9 


“ In Malwa and Delhi, etc., the era of Bikrainajit («c, for Vikiamaditj a) 

irhich there have been now 1641 years.” 1040-41 Saka vear. So 

»-■ 1*1 — 405 = 1150 in Vihraina Sa™* * ^ L , hh „. s 

t, 1176-1177 V. S. would ho equivalent to 1119-H2 U ■ 

— — ‘ " 2"Bev. Trans. [Bib. Ind.) II. 21-22. 

1 Ante. XLU, 186. 
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-accession to the throne of Bengal and the initial year of his era which after his death 
to be designated as his atitarajya era. came 

There seems to be no difference whatever between the expressions Lakslmana-sa,hvat 
(i. e,, lakshmanasena’s era) and Lahli mana-.s enasydt ilardj ya era. The ptirvani uta 
the word atita in the compound atitarajya is rather significant. The word a tit a is treated ' 
this compound as unimportant, if not altogether meaningless, and has no syntactical 
relation with what follows the compound. The attention is generally arrested by the word 
rajya. We cannot interpret atitarajya as meaning rajye atite sail. What would be apparent 
to one who is acquainted with Sanskrit is that it refers to the beginning of a regnal period 
which has already come to an end. 

In course of time, as Prof. Kielhorn rightly observes, such phrases as atitarajya are apt to 
become meaningless, and probably it was already so, in the case of LaMmar, as enasydtita- 
rdjya, when the inscriptions in question wore incised. Instances are not rare of the use of 
■such meaningless and redundant phrases. In BcndalFs Catalogue of Sanskrit Buddhist 
Manuscripts, p. 70, a manuscript is dated 'Srimad-Vikrammiya-devapddCindm-atita-rdjye 
■sam 1503. One acquainted with the materials hitherto collected for a history of the Pala 
dominion in Bengal would be reminded of such atita-rdjya samvats used in inscriptions and 
colophons of manuscripts executed during the period. 

Mr. Chanda refers to Ddnasdgara as the landmark in the Sena chronology, and bases 
his theory on the date of composition of this work. Ho has brought forward also other 
literary evidences for substantiating the theory advocated by him. They include among 
others the A dblvutasdgara , which is said to have been written by Yallalasena. 

The manuscripts quoted above have already been examined in detail in the J. A. S B 
1913, pp. 274-276. The manuscripts quoted in support of the theory are only modern copies' 
We are of opinion that the Ddwsagara and the Adh/mlasdgara, probably never formed parts 
of the original works of Yallalasena. Instances are not rare of works composed by unknown 
.scholars and attributed to some luminaries in spheres other than literary. In the case of 
these works, perhaps the name of a king no longer alive, who figured not altogether unwor- 
thily in the contemporary political history of the land, was perhaps put down as their author 
in order to ensure their popularity. These manuscripts cannot also be supposed to have 
escaped clever and ingenious interpolation by shrewd and unscrupulous Brahmans. Val- 
lalasena could not have spoken about himself as NMila-diakraAilaka, or as Gmfrndra- 
Mnm.dlum-damblia-vahur-mah ipatik In attributing those works to Vallalasena, probably 
the authors either out of carelessness did not antedate their works so as to make them syn- 
chronous with the regnal period of Vallalasena, or had no exact idea of the Saha year which 
would come within the lifetime of the sovereign. Any way, their composition was certainly 
undertaken long after Vallalasena s death, and at a period when people would not care much 
for the exact synchronism of events or the historicity of the achievements of an idealised 
sovereign, when a popular idol had already boon removed from the real matter-of-fact world 
and historical accounts about him had been giving way to legends. To return to our argu- 
ments, evidence based on modern copies of manuscripts only cannot be matched against 
e testimony of contemporary opigraphic records, and in the present ease, this piece of 
literary evidence is not based on any reliable authority. 

In the light of such facts as enumerated above, Prof. Kielhorn was probably right in 
^ a ^ es °f the Gaya inscriptions of Asokavalla (sic) in his List of dated Ins- 
p ions of orthern India. The conclusion drawn by Mr. Chanda that the ora of Lakshmaya- 
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sena began with his fall in 1200 A. D. is rather untenable. In April, 1911, ail inscription 
W as discovered on the base of an image of the goddess Chandi at Dalbazar in the town of 
Dacca 3 . The inscription is dated year 3 in the Lakshmauasena era. In it, the absence of 
auch expressions as gala or attta definitely proves that the inscription was incised during 
the regnal period of Lakshmauasena, so that the era on which so much has been discussed 
and so many wise and ingenious theories have been propounded was certainly initiated on 
the installation of Lakshmauasena. That Lakshmauasena came to the throne in 1119- 
1120 A. D. has been definitely proved by the corroboration of ’Abu’l-Fadl. The use of 
the Lakshmaua-saihvat 74 in the inscription of Asokavalla (sic), also definitely shows that in 
the 74th year of the era, Gaya and the surrounding country were in possession of the Senas 
■of Bengal. If the conclusion that Lakshmauasena came to the throne in 1119-1120 A. D. 
be correct, then he could not have lived till 1200 A. D., which is regarded by Mr. Chanda 
as the approximate date of his fall. In the Madhainagar copper plate grant (J. A. S. B. 
1909) it has been hinted that Lakshmauasena, when still a kumura, led an expedition against 
% t p e Kaliiigas. This must have been when he had already attained his youth and was cap- 

1 ■ able of leading an expeditionary force into a foreign land. So that, this was when he might 

J be assumed to be at least 20 years of age. Now, as ho was called to the throne afterwards , 
it would not be altogether absurd to assume that he must have been at least 22 years of 
age when he was invested with the regnal authority. Then in 1200 A. D. Lakshmauasena 
should have attained 22 + 81 = 103 years, which is almost a physical impossibility and even 
against all supposition. 

Neither do wo know of a second era instituted in 1200 A. D. in commemoration of the 
Turkish raid; and if any were instituted, the death of Lakshmauasena taking place earlier, 
I wou ld not be styled LabJmianasenasyulUanljya era. So the argument in favour of 

the inauguration of a new era in commemoration of the fall of Lakshmauasena in 1200 A. D. 
does not seem to bo valid. Facts and reason equally point to the possibility of promul- 
gating an era on the occasion of his accession, which took place when he has already 
V attained his manhood in 1119-1120 A. I)., and in absence of a second era we may safely 
believe, at least in the present state of our knowledge of the materials for the history of 
Bengal, that the atUarcljyammi'ai of Lakshmanasena is the same as the Lahlmam-samvat. 

Next comes the Nirvana year of 1813. This is a bit more complicated. There is a good 
deal of difference in the opinions hitherto held with regard to the initial year of this era. 

; According to the chronicles of Ceylon and Burma, the Nirvdm took place mo44 B. C. But 
referring to the accession of Asoka, which took place 218 years after the Nirvaya, an error 
A of 66 years would be apparent. In fact, in Northern India the true date of the Nirvana was 
lost sight of at a very early period. Hieun-Thsang gives an account of wide divergence m 
the opinions hold with, regard to the initial year of this era, which ranged from 250 to 85 
B. C. According to Fa-Hian it was in B. C. 770, or thereabout. Again, from the data of 
the Pumnas, we seo that. Asoka came to the throne between 311-312 years after the Airvaoa. 
With such wide disagreement in premises, there cannot be any definiteness in cone nsion. 
Mr. Chanda, following Dr. Fleet (J. B. A. S ., 1909, 1911 and 1912), concludes that an era 
starting from B. C. 544, an innovation of the Ceylon Buddhists of the 11th century was 
adopted by the Burmese and imported in the inscription of Asokavalla (sic), e , e c a ^ e 
of such borrowing in the case of the inscription of Purushottama, a c ie o or ern n m 
-(Kama country) is far too rare ; and the more so, in the case of an mnuva ec era o e 
century which, perhaps, did not attain, so soon, such a wide popu an v as wou im l ai 

3 J. A. S. B. 1913 , 290 . 
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to the supposition of Dr. Fleet and Mr. Chanda even the appearance of plausibility 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji 4 thought that the Pegu era of B. C. 638 was adopted in this inscrip- 
tion. This supposition would perhaps be nearer to the mark, but it is a singular instance of bor- 
rowing, and up till now no inscription has been found with a parallel instance of date bor- 
rowed from Burma or Pegu. The suggestion of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji has been rejected 
by Dr. Fleet, who has launched another surmise which fails to carry conviction. To us it 
appears that the Burmese era of B. C. 544 is as bad a supposition as the Pegu era of B. C. 638 

The conclusion of Dr. Fleet (J. R. A . S. } 1909) that there must have been two Asoka- 
vallas (sic) reigning in Sapadalaksha in the latter half of the 12th century does not appear 
to be well-grounded. The inscription No. 1 dated the year 1813 of the Nirvana era does not 
he says, mention that its king cc Asokavalla” (sic) was a Buddhist. But it states that 44 Puru- 
shottama, ” a king of Kama (Kumaon) country, seeing that the religion of Buddha was in cleca- 
danee, sought the help of two neighbouring kings, King Asokacalla (read by Dr. Fleet and 
General Cunningham as Asokavalla) of the Sapadalaksa (Savalakh) mountains and the King 
of the Chindas, and restored the religion to its pure state. 44 If Asokacalla (Dr. Fleet’s 
Asokavalla) had not been a Buddhist, he would not have taken an interest in the religious work 
of Purushottama, and the latter could not have sought his help in the work of 44 restoration 
of the religion of Buddha to its purity.” Moreover, the very mention of the name of Aso- 
kachalla (Dr. Fleet's Asokavalla) in such an inscription and in such a record shows that he 
cannot be other than a Buddhist. 

The inscription No. 3 dated in the year 74 of the Lakshmanasena era, says Dr. Fleet 
mention is made of Jinendra , which he understands to refer to Mahavira, the 24th Tir- 
thankara. But referring to Mahrtvyutpatti one can easily find that Jina is also an epithet 
of Buddha, to whom it is very often applied in the Mahay ana Sutras. But we have further 
to add that the word is nob Jinendra at all, Hevajra , but which is exclusively a Buddhist 
name. The passage reads as follows : — 

Hemjra-charanAramiida-malcam^^ iJcara-phalahlra. 

With regard to the inscription No. 4 from Gopesvara, Dr. Fleet has been misled by the 
mention of Biv a and his trident, and conjectures that Asokavalla (sic) was a Saiva. But 
the bare mention of 'Siva and his trident does not warrant us at all in passing any decisive 
judgment on his religious belief and locating him in the niche of Saivism. A 12th-century 
Buddhist was not very particular about the gods he worshipped, and chose the m indiscri- 
minately from the Buddhist and Hindu pantheons. 

Finally the reading Asokavalla is certainly erroneous. The inscription dated the year 
1-813 in the Nirvana era and the one dated the year 74 in the LakMmia ?>a-sa ihrat have Aso- 
kackalla. It is only in the other inscriptions, which have been very carelessly incised and are 
abounding in mistakes, that the name Asokavalla appears. We have every reason to reject 
the latter as unreliable and to adopt the form that appears in the inscriptions which are more 
neatly and carefully executed. In fact, in those inscriptions where the name Asokavalla 
appears, practically very little difference exists between v and ch . The question has already 
been discussed and it is needless to repeat what has been said elsewhere. 5 

In conclusion, we do not find any reason to change our views with regard to the initial 
point of the Lakshma \ a-samvat. We still hold that 1119-1120 A. I). was the initial year of 
the eia of Lakshma nasena, that it was instituted on the occasion of his accession and that 
Lahhmanaseriasydtitardjya era is the same as Lalc hmara-sammt. So that, the two inscrip- 
tions of Afokaehalla dated the year 51 and the year 74 of the Lakshma rasenasydtMarajya 
era should be placed in 1.171 and 1194 A. D. respectively. This was some time after Laksh- 
manasena ceased to exist, but before the son of Bakhtiyar led his Turkish hordes into Bengal.- 

4 Ant e ’ Xj 342> 5 Ante, XLII, 1S5 et seqq. J. A. S. B. t (N. S.) IX p. 27 et seqq. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE VIJAYANAGARA HOUSE. 

J" BY 0. R. KRIS HN AMACH ARLU . 

It is an interesting occupation to study the religious creeds of this Royal House at 
several periods of its rule. In the case of the Western monarchs, for example, those of 
T® . ^ prance, Germany, etc., for a knowledge of their religious life we depend upon 
• • notes, court papers, etc. The writers of these were invariably influenced by their 
iar . ’ t 0W ards or away from the monarchs to which they related. But in the case of the 
<Tth-Indian monarchs, for building up a tolerably correct idea of their individual faiths 
p very definite evidences in records written on stone and copper. The court- 


vre have vtu.y 

of the West, more often than not, caught a diplomatic strain, so much so that the 
P a P erS ^ Q | political records which is natural to such, throws a veil over the realities 
V8 ^tained in them. But in the case of almost all Hindu— rather Indian— kings, the 
C ° n iptions left by them in the several temples of their empires give us a vivid picture of 
material sought for. These inscriptions, dating so far back as the 3rd century b. o. 
Ten to-day 3 as the religious memoirs of these kings. The contents of such records, 
a facts as har d as the stone and metal on which they are written, are probably the 
t trustworthy evidence available for our purpose. The inscriptions are, as it were, 
^declarations of these kings to their contemporaries and messages and remembrancers 

■fto posterity and time. 

What is it that an inscription has to say regarding the religion of the past 1 The mere 
svmbolic introduction, in the shape of a lihga and a seated or standing bull m front of it, 
tn 'an inscription suggest to us the fact that the worship of Siva was in great favour with 
those connected with the record. So too, a figure of the garuda bird, with th ejan&ham and 
Mmm and the Vaishuava caste-mark (■ urdhvapundram ), suggest to us that the worship of 
mmi was* held strongly by those to whom this class of records relate. In some cases 
■ we have figures of Jin&chUrya seated in the yagasan posture similarly cut m the tops 
Tibet slabs, in the spirit of invocation, and historically serving as a symbolic 
tXL 10 the records set »p by the ..cleats, Added te these, the ment.en of certam 
1 A c, 0 ddesses the gifts made to whom are recorded m the inscriptions aie furthei 
St fettgt t tolid information in these rejects. In determining however, the 
Son of the kings of old through inscriptions we must take ears to ave.d c.neto.n. 

. STtcT on snob symbolic and verbal evide.ee, for they are, m prrvat. records, 
-idence not of the monarch’s religion, but of the donor s on y. 

“ shall now proceed to she. what were the creeds of tin, Eoyal Eo.se tom the 

wliest known times, though the attmnpt made m ton.te w yg ^ 

the religious attitude of the several sovereigns T 

d exhaustive account of their religious life. Viiavanaeara or Anegondi 

Tradition, as well as worked-out Try birth connected with the shrine 
is it is popularly known), House was froi _ _ VidvAranya used to perform 

: Vimpaksha on the banks of the Tonga ^ra.^ of the country, 

is penance and lead his very austere i A . the banks of the Pampa 

caditionally known, from V almikPs time, as the ampa s ? t0 n e cylindrical in shape which 

id historically known as Hampe . One day he came up c ^ q{ worship for Mahesvaras 

roximated to a lihga in form, the most sacre _ nothing' hut a manifestation of 
mas of Siva); and his intenseiy devotional msig rized possession and the holiest 

re Mahe6a in it. This stone became thenceforth the I enshrined. 


eot for Vidyaranya. He coidd not rest in peace 


till he had the lihga fittingly enshrined. 
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For some time, daily, lie had been watching a cow-boy driving up a number of cows 
amidst- those same hills for grazing. This boy had also been watching the silent and serene 
ascetic frequenting the banks of the Tungabhadra for baths and ablutions. In course of 
time, an attachment grew up between the saint and the cow-boy. The non-Brahman in India 
has ever been drawn by the holy life of the Brahman and has ever thought himself blest 
if he ministered to the material wants of those who cultivated and spent their thought ower 
in propitiating God for the prosperity of the king of the land, its people and the entire 
creation. This spirit of the Brahman’s life we find embodied and echoed in the folio * 6 
invocation uttered by orthodox Brahmans every day after they close their Edmd ' 
pdrdyanam : — 

Kale varshatu Parjanyah 

Prithivi sasyasalini 
* * * * 


Kale 

* 


varshatu Vasavah 
* * ** 


Svasti prajabhyah paripalayantam 
Nyayena margena mahim mahisah 
Go-Brahmanebhyah subham-astu nityam 
L6k&s-samastah sukhino bhavaniu 


May Parjanya rain in time 

May the Earth (be) cropful 
^ 

May Vasava (Indra) rain in time 
* * # * 

Prosperity be to the people ! 

May kings reign in justice 

May there be eternal good to cows and Brahmans 
May all the worlds be happy ! 

The finest illustration of this sort of relation between the earing sage and the cared-for 
monarch we find in that scene in Kalidasa’s MagMnmOa where Dilipa meets Vasishtha 
m Lis dsrama. So, too, this cowboy lovingly and worshipfully supplied milk every dav 
to the samt for food, as well as holy offerings in the sacrificial fire 

, .®7 e pas 7 th 7- A Vid yara,ya had been growing more ardent day after day in his 

of the r r T 1 Wh ° ^ d ^ ned *> «omo to him of himself in Ztm 

1 1 w ' , n -° C ° W ' boy tbe sa "° found a disinterested spirit of offering which 
looked for no return in the shape of any blessing. Wmcil 

V** 10 , WaS ripe i KoC ” Was doa,rc - 0ne da V the sago thought it fit to call up the 

777V WaS ? Clng IUS StCpS af ter brij, g h, g in his dail .y milk-offering and making his 
usual pranamam, and say to him : “ Blessed young man, would you like to bo a kW ,' 

be thTuX he°wV P T IS -v°VV n T We ‘ The Sag °’ S ( l llcstion had surprised him so, that 
pVt V lmV , g r V CUlcd - In hia discomfiture, the cow-boy said “Swaminl 
. . 0 00 me ‘ * kave ' )eon giving a small quantity of milk every day only 

Tl Vr 8 a W ° n my part t0 minisfcer t0 y° ur holy needs. I have been doing this 

V H ° aVOn and bebJosscd with peace and happiness in my 

even in dream for It” crown 77 t ° 1 SUCh ° xtrava § ance as to ho P e 

If tllat qavin „ • . 7 s Crown - ih °y Ha -y that sages know the thoughts of others. 

vour HolineJ? h 1 Ue ’ 1 . am sure your Holiness must be able to know my heart. Can 
your Holiness be serious m what you say ? ” 



ie - saint would not be stopped, as he had seen that the time was come for 
lating the worship of the Lihga and transmitting to posterity his spirit of devotion 
a stopped the boy and materialised his own fervoured thought into the utterance 
w _essing and the grant of a boon. 

The hoy was blest and the glow of royalty shone on his brow. The saint 
ed the powers and for seven ghatiJcas there showered gold on the land that wrs to* 
me the site of the later Vi jayanagara, or Vidyanagara. The hermit’s thought-power 
a king out of a cow-boy and through him raised a shrine for Virupaksha. Hindu, 
posophy believes that the universe is but the materialisation or substantiation of the 
mhcdpcLoi the Adipursha. Be that as it may, in this case, this city, that was to be the 
ital of the greatest and the most powerful empire that Southern India had seen, and the 
Jne, that was to be the centre of worship and prayers for that part of the country, are 
fcoth attributed to the sage Vidyarauya. The Royal Race, the Imperial City and the 
Empire are gone. But the shrine with the Linga of Virupaksha and the image of Vidya- 
tasya are still there. Such in brief outline is the legend of the origin of the imperial city 
*jf Vidyanagara and the royal race of Vijayanagariyas. 

In all the copper-plate records of this house, we find mention of the famous 
es of Southern India that the kings use 1 to visit and make grants to. The stanzas- 
mentioning these will serve in the course of the pramsti as items in an algebraical 
formula. They give in succession the shrines they refer to. Srisaila (in Kurnool Bt.)^ 
Muasaila, Ahobala, (in Kurnool), Sangama, Kanakasabha (Chidambaram), Srirangam,.. 

jshachalam, Kanchi, Kalahasti, etc., are all mentioned. And yet, the temples visited 
by these kings and the grants made by them all go to prove their eclecticism as between 
fism and Vaishnavism. 

It has been the practice of modern scholars to divide this royal line into three 
section?, denoting each by a special appellation. The first section is generally known as- 
tie First Vijayanagara dynasty, the second as the Second Vijayanagara and the third 
(and last) as the Third Vi jayanagara dynasty. 

During the period of the rule of the First dynasty, the source of inspiration and 
jouragement for the Imperial enterprise of the growing Royal House was the shrine of 
otpaksha. Its prayers and hopes hovered about the lotus-feet of Virupaksha. As the 
>eks looked to Zeus and Athene in their days of conquest and expansion, the early 
tyanagariyas always cast their eyes on the feet of Virupaksha for the blessings of 
jess and prosperity. 

With the beginnings of the ascendancy of the second Vijayanagara dynasty we see a 
ler horizon of religious life growing round the royal household. Nrisimha was a 
inch Vaishnava, but not a hater of Siva. He continued to be as good a devotee of 
i as any of his predecessors, on the throne. If in the time of the Udayars, Bii- 
paksha was the Guardian-God of the Empire and the favourite deity of the palace in 
ime'of the second dynasty, he was no less their a Guardian-God and favourite deity, 
nther he was certainly the only home-god for these, we have no means of determining.. 
Vijayanagara throne was still believed to be under the blessed guardianship of the- 
of Virupaksha. The king on the throne neither could nor would dismiss Virupaksha 
. the place of veneration in his heart. # 

And then what departures or developments do we notice arising in the nays' of 
teeond dynasty ? Vaishnavism rises in the estimation of the emperors. ow do 
iava shrines begin to put an equal weight into the balance against aiva s rmes. 
fci grants are now as numerous to the Vaishnava shrines as to t e ^aiva s rmes.. 

| time, too, Virupaksha continued to be the City-god and the mpire go . 
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In Krishnaraya’s time we find a more complex religion field by the ruler. Krishna 
raya’s conquests are of the widest range for this Ruling House. His marches began 
and ended at the sea-borders of Peninsular India. His armies swept like the power- 
ful summer zephyr from the Arabian sea to the Bay of Bengal, and, like the North* 
east monsoon-gale of October, swept across from Ganjam and Simhachalam in the North 
to Malabar and Ceylon in the South. His inscriptions we find in the temple of Nrisimha at- 
Simhachalam and in those of Madura and Tinnevelly. One of his records at Ponnambalam 
{*. e., Chidambaram) informs us that he had marched up to Simhachalam, where he planted 
a pillar of victory, and sweeping southward he halted at Chidambaram, on his way probably 
to the feet of India. At Chidambaram he built a tower for the temple of Nataraia 
The Vaishnava temples of Arulala-Perumal (i. e. Varadaraja) at Conjeeveram o£ 
Srl-Venkatesa at Tirupati and of Ranganatha at Frfrangam, to the orthodox known as 
Tiruvarangam, and the Saiva temple at Chidambaram contain inscriptions, which record- 
his devotional visits and grants to them. When he recovered the fort of Udayagiri from 
the Gajapati king, who was just then in temporary revolt against the Vijayanagara throne, 
he found a beautiful image of Krishna in one of the humble temples there. ' This he carried" 
with extreme love and veneration to his capital, Vidyanagara, and there he had a temple 
erected especially for enshrining this image. It is not unlikely that the god, being of his j 
own name, evoked special love and veneration from Krishnadeva. Here ’is an instance 
of active royal enterprise in the matter of manifesting special leaning to Vaishnavism 
Krishnaraya was eclectic not only thus far. His eclecticism was of a widercircum- 
ference than that of any monarch on the Vijayanagara throne, and that he was warmly 
devoted to Virfipaksha is established by the taste he has displayed in putting up his inscription 
at Virupaksha’s shrine. The Red-slab record, the only one of its kind put up in this temple 
or for the matter of that, in all this part of the country, is testimony enough to this At 
the top of this slab are cut the lihga, the bull, and the universally appearing sun and 
■crescent. That an inscription of this king, relating to Virupaksha, should be consumed to a 
red slab which is unique among inscribed slabs, shows that Krishnadeva was whole hearted 
m his devotion to that god. To me it suggests itself, that the poetically minded Krishna-' 
■devaraya must have taken special pains to secure a peculiar slab for recording this inscription 

To this combination of devotion to Siva and Vishnu, Krishnadeva added a no less 7 
warm devotion to Vithoba. The worship of Vithoba is a phase of' Vaishnavism that had" 
its origin, development and numerous following in the Maharashtra country onlv. As a. 
phase of devotional belief, it is only an importation into and not indigenous to the 
Kaxnata country. ^Several forms of Vishnu had been known and worshipped in the latter, 
hut not Vithoba. He was only a special development of the Vaishnavism of the Maharashtra. 
And the fact of the consecration of Vithoba by Krishnadeva, in a temple specially built by ' 
him, which is the flower of the sculptural art patronised by the Vijayanagara court, opens 
to us a new page m the religious creed and the consecrational enterprise of that ruler. 

Dunng the projection of his conquests into Maharashtra Krishnadeva failed not to 

appreciate the influence of this deity in that part of the country. If the scale and highly 

artistic nature of a shrine could alone determine the strength of the devotion of the builder 
to theenshrmed; we might say that Vithoba had the highest place in Krishnadeva’s heart*. 
Wonderful are the structures making up this huge temple. The choicest blossoms of toe 
£C ^ ^ S ... anc 7 aVe een realised in this shrine. In one place we gaze up on the stone- 

eut medallions in the ceding* of the nmUap^ ; in an other place we are accosted by the 

Alas&ni Reddana’s^roloSe^^is^anuTWv^ 6 ***** Knshnadeva’s ishtadaivatam was Vithoba. Erom. 
This is also confirmed by the fact that We th at Krishnaraya was attached to VenkatSsa.\ 

-the temple at Tirumaha/fNorth Areot of , ? hls and his two queens are found set up in 

of his reports for 1904 and 1913 1 For the notlce of these by the Madras Epigraphist on page 5 , 
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robust though mutilated, forms of dvotajuilalccts. The smoothness of the stone and the 
r ° ’ ^1 accuracy of limb-shaping exhibited in this case should remind us of the Greek 
samples of sculpture. Here and there, beside us, as we pass observantly on, lie mutilated 
images of the gods and goddesses. These are of black marble. While the calmness of the 
faces of the images represents to us the serenity of godhood which Hindu philosophy 
has formulated and Hindu iconography has realised in stone, the wild disorder and the 
pitiable mutilation which they lie are an echo the spirit of the Muhammadan conquest. 

Such was the temple in which Krishnadeva consecrated Vithoba. With the raising 
of this shrine, a gem of sacred architecture was introduced into the metropolis, and through 
its consecration to Vithoba was introduced a new creed, — not substitutory but supplemen- 
taiy— into the palace and tho city. 

Akbar, the great Mughal emperor, was an eclectic to a degree too far advanced for 
bis time. As Sister Nivedita has shrewdly pointed out, his was the Elizabethan period 
for India, while Aurangazeb’s was the Maryan. It was England’s fortune, that her Mary 
pr ec e ded* her Elizabeth; India’s and especially the Mughal Empire’s misfortune, that 
their Aurangazcb succeeded their Akbar. Indian History would certainly have run a 
different course if the latter had been the latest of the two to occupy the imperial 
throne, for the great eclectic Akbar was a reformer beyond all his predecessors in religion 
a3 well as in art. Sceues from the life of Jesus formed the subject of many paintings in 
his palace. Tho Indian epics, Rdmnyam and Maluibhtmta, were rendered into Persian and 
Arabic for the Emperor, and these volumes were, as it were, enshrined in volumes hound 
especially in silk and gold. Though Muhammadan canons of propriety precluded the 
imitation of forms in pictures, Akbar engaged many painters, Persian as well as Indian, for 
work in his palace. 

Such was Akbar’ s eclecticism. With him toleration stretched beyond the severalforms 
of Muhammadan faith to Hinduism and Christianity. Krishnadeva, too, was a reformer 
and a catholic to an equal degree within tho fold of the myriad-cultured Hinduism. 

One has a strong temptation to trace the course of the two parallel lines of the sculptural 
art and faith-development in the Vijayanagara court. The temple of Virupaksha, the 
earliest substantial temple built by this House is grand, spacious and of the early plain 
type in its sculptures. The temple of Vithoba is a much more refined and elegant edifice. 
Even in the imperial career of Krishna, leva we have different stages of sculptural art 
attributable to the several periods of his patronage. The gtyura at the first entrance into the 
Virupaksha temple is lofty, broad and deep. It is very large in dimensions but- poor m sculp- 
ture. This gdpura is attributed to Krishnadeva. .In that case it must have een ui very 
early in his reign. At any rate, it must have risen up long before the Vithoba temp e was 
built. For if Krishnadeva had spread his conquests to tho south and seen any of the gopuras 
of the Chola and Pandya countries before ho built this one, he would not have been sate e 
with a gopura with sides bare of images, cxcopt in the large number o rue es an pore e 
apartments that fill tho four faces of this structure. .Besides this, t e pi ars, e cei § a “ 
the well-worked capitals of the Vithoba temple present a striking eon ras . e me _ 
are also of a more advanced state of the art. Proportion, profuseness o e ai , 
of features arc the main points to bo noticed in the Vithtba temple. This 
mean that the temple was built later than the gopura, above re erre <U , 

same king’s reign as that, Tho columns in the mandapas, the e “ tranc ®® the Tamil 
the bodies of tho gopuras tho \ mclves are all very close approac es 3 0 temple 

land. It would be viable to compare the Krishnadeva gdpura o f ^ 

with the partly hale gopuras of the deserted Vithoba temple. It should be very easy to 
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note that the former presents a very bare and elementarily artistic appearance beside the 
latter ones. In the case of the Vithoba temple, the inspiration for the consecration cam® 
from the North-west while the inspiration for the construction came from the South-east. 
Maratha faith and Chola art have both left a combined specimen in the Vithoba temple 
at Vijayanagara. 

I11 Achyuta’s time the spirit of eclecticism continues to exist. But there are no religious 
developments seen in his reign. He keeps up his predecessor’s memory only. No long strides 
are taken either in conquest or in construction. The religious life of the palace or the 
emperor undergoes no change or development. The emperor’s consecrational enter- 
prise marches at a rather low speed and makes only very humble stretches. If Krishnade- 
va’s consecration of the image of Krishna is but one and that an humble item in the roll 
of his consecrations, that of Achyutarayasvamin is probably the only instance and 
that too a moderate one of Achyuta’s time. In SadaAiva’s time too, no steps were taken 
in the wake of Krishiiadeva. The reigns of these two monarchs are but a period of 
gloom. These come after Krishnadeva’s reign as night after day. In Sadasiva’s time, 
“ the head that wears the crown ” lies easy. Kingship and king’s person become idolised. 
They are but like the complacent puppets of all royal lines whose “graph of glory ” has 
begun to descend. The powerful ministers maintain the phantom of an emperor in him, 
and RJmaraja, the Bismarck of the Vijayanagara court steps forth. With the death of 
Krishnadeva, personal greatness and intrinsic worth in the emperor vanishes, and ministerial 
power had begun to grow. The king had become unfit to dream loftily, to build boldly 
and to think newly in anything. Much less could he think anew in matters religious. But 
there is one fact that suggests to us that the last two monarchs had become more staunch 
Vaishnavas. While in Krislmadeva’s and earlier copper-plate records we find the expression 
“ he made Heaven his place of rule (instead of the earth)” to refer in poetry to the king s 
death in Achyuta’s and Sadasiva s plates, we find the expression cc prapte padam Vaishmmwr 
Achyutendre ” or Ci SadativendrS ’* to signify the same. Was not Vaishnava influence 
beginning to creep into the palace more strongly and exclusively than ever before ? 

It is a superstitious tradition that the dynasty of Vijayanagara came to an end 
only when Siva was neglected in favour of Vishnu. In these days, it is hard to honour 
any such superstition or feeling. But when one passes through the ruins of Vijayanagara, 
he is brought face to face with the fact that the Vithoba temple has suffered much damage at 
the hands of the Bahmani conquerors. It is a matter for wonder that the Virupaksha temple 
escaped their attacks and plunderings, while Vithoba only bore the evil of them all. 
If the reason was that the one was guarded more valourously than the other, it is still 
plained why a temple like Vibhoba’s was negligently guarded in preference to a plain 
structure like Virupakshas. It may also be argued that the guarding was not carried 
on or conducted by people who had any instinct for appreciation of art. That argument 
stands on loose sands. To say that only a genius for art had created such a temple, 
but that there was no such appreciative genius in the court to do its best to save 
it from the enemy’s ravages is off the point. The only explanation seems to be that 
Vibhoba’s temple fell into the enemy’s hands while the Hindus were off their guard, and 
that they made it too hard for the foe to pluck even a single stone off the walls of Viru- 
paksha’s temple by a prompt garrisoning and heroic defence. The mystic logic of the 
Hindu mind has attributed the fall of the Vijayanagara House to the neglect by its 
later ruling members of Siva, the guardian god of the House from ancient times. 
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whatever the unseen force was, Vaishnavism as shown above, was becoming the 
® ut W , creec i 0 f the Vijayanagara rulers. To what extent was it so ? It was so only so 
r as the personal leanings of the king and his household were concerned. In the plates 
of Achyuta and Sadasiva, we find only side-rays of the rising Vaishnavism shooting out. 
for these records, like all older records, begin with the invocation “ ’Sri Ganadhipataye 
namah” (»• e -> Salutation to Ganesa) and end with the colophon Sri VirapAksha, the 
of the Guardian deity. And the side-rays of the future Vaishnavism that we catch 
re in expressions like ‘‘ prdptC: padaiii Vaishnavam Achyutendre ’’ or ‘‘ Sadasive.” 

The sun that had cast these side-rays as through clouds presently became more 
ronounced in appearance and potency. After the second dynasty, came the Aravitis to 
P j the p ar t of sovereigns for the Vijayanagara Empire. We have already seen that they 
bad been the powerful ministers of the last two of its members. At first merely powerful 
ministers, they were soon on the way of becoming emperors. From de facto kingship they 
rose to de jure kingship. The battle of Talikota had left the Aravitis the only powerful 
entities in the crest-fallen Vijayanagara court. So they became kings. 

It must be remarked that at first the Araviti kings also were originally catholic 
Vaishuavas. But, if we study the religion of this family, in detail, we find that they were, 
nevertheless, from the beginning Vaishuavas. In tracing their genealogy, mention is made 
of BAjanarendra, Bijja a, etc., among their ancestors. Eajanarendra is described as a 
sripatiruchi, i. e., one that finds taste in (the worship of) Vishnu. Bijjala is said to have 
been a murdribhaUa. The names of most of the chiefs of this line, which are Itaghava, 
Bama, Sami, Tirumala, Venkatfulri, are all names of Vishnu or his avatar as. 

Tirumala, the first emperor of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty, the first emperor to rule 
from Penugonda, retains the system of his predecessors in his copperplate grants. Their 
initial salutation to Ganadliipati and the invocatory verses addressed to Siva and Lilaba- 
raha (Vishnu), and the ancient colophon Virupakslia, written in Canarese, are found in his 
grants. These must have been retained merely for purposes of imperial policy and tradi- 
tion. But that Tirumala’s heart was attached to the feet of Vishnu is quite evident from 
the fact that in more places than one, ho is described as Haribhakti-sudMnidhi, i. e., 
a depository of the nectar of devotion to Mari. Tirumala probably is the last of the 
I Vijayanagara emperors that has the old colophon. With the change of the capital to 
Penugoi.ka, the imperial grants are made in the presence of the local god R&machandra. 
Srl-D irnpaksha-sannidhi is no longer the place of grant-ceremonies. Though Tirumala 
and his successor Eaiiga made grants before Ramachandra, they adopted the colophon 
. “Sri- Virupakslia.” But their successors adopt a new formula. The initial invocation is 
addressed to Sri-Venkatesa instead of to GanAdhipati. The Moon, the first father of the race, 
is praised as the brother of Lakshmi, probably in preference to the earlier practice of calling 
; Mm “the great Darkness-dispelling Light,” while Siva and Vishnu were both invoked in 
the earlier grants, in these later grants we find V ishnu exclusively invoked. Thecolophon too 
I is “ Sri-Venkatesa. ’ ’ This practice continues to tho very end of the rule of this royal house. 

I During the time of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty, we notice a commingling of the family 
creed and the state creed. To put it in other words, the family creed of Vaishnavism 
develops into the official creed also. 

As the Vijayanagariyas drifted southwards from VidySnagara to Penugonda first 
and thence later to Chandragiri,— from the feet of Virupaksha to the feet of VenkateSa,. 
and from Baivism to Vaishnavism. 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN GROUP OF THE INDO-ARYAN VERNACULARS. 

BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.I.E. 

The North-' Western Group of Indo-Aryan Vernaculars comprises two languages — 
.■ Sindhi and Lahnda. The number of speakers has been estimated 
Number of Speakers. ^ t * ae p UV p 0 ses of the Linguistic Survey as follows : — 

Sindhi ... ... 3,069,470 

Lahnda ... .. 7,092,781 

Total ... 10,162,251 

As its name implies, the languages of this group are spoken in the extreme North- 
West of India, — in the Panjab, west of about the 74th decree of 

here Spoken. east i on gj^ u p C) anf ] ( south of the Panjab, in Sindh and Cutclu It is 

bounded on the West, in the PaEjab, by Afghanistan, and in Sindh, by Baluchistan; but 
in the latter country, Sindhi has overstepped the political frontier into Kachchhi Gandava 
and into Las Bela, both of which fall within the geographical boundaries of Baluchistan. 

In Afghanistan and in Baluchistan the languages are Eranian, and are quite distinct 
Linguistic Bounda- from both Lahnda and Sindhi. On the North, the North-Western 
ries. languages are bounded by the Pisacha languages of the North-West 

Frontier, of which Kashmiri is the most important. These are closely connected with the 
languages now under consideration. On the East, Lahnda is bounded by Panjabi, and 
Sindhi by Rajasthani. On the South, Lahnda has Sindhi, and Sindhi Gujarati. 

The position of Lahnda in regard to Panjabi is altogether peculiar. The whole 

Position in regard to Pa "jah is the meeting ground of two entirely distinct languages,— 
neighbouring Indian viz., the Pisacha parent of Lahnda which expanded from the 
Languages. Indus Valley eastwards, and the old Midland language, the parent 

of the modern Western Hindi, which expanded from the Janma Valley westwards 
In the Pafijab they overlapped. In the Eastern Panjab, the wave of old Lahnda had 
nearly exhausted itself, and old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resulting laimiale 
being Panjabi. In the Western Panjab, the old Western Hindi had nearly exhausted 
itself, and old Lahnda had the mastery, the resulting language being modem Lahnda. The 
latter language is therefore in the main of Pisacha origin, but bears traces of the old 
Western Hindi. Such traces are much more numerous, and of much greater impor- 
tance^ in Panjabi. Lahnda may be described as a Pisacha language infected by Western 
Hindi, while Panjabi is a form of Western Hindi infected by Pisacha. 

Sindhi, on the contrary, shows a much more clear relationship to the Pisacha languages, 
being protected from invasion from the East by the desert of Western Rajputana While 
modern Lahnda, from its origin, merges imperceptibly into Panjabi, Sindhi does not merge 
into Rajasthani, but remains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects as exist are mere 
mechanical mixtures, not stages in a gradual linguistic change. 

On the South, the case of Sindhi and Gujarati is nearly the same ; but there is a 
certain amount of real change from one language to another in the border dialect of 
Kachchhi owing to the fact that Gujarati, although now, like Rajasthani, a member of the 

Central Group of Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, has at its base remnants of some north-western 
language. 

The North-Western Group is a member of the Outer Circle of Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. 
Position as regards Lhe other members of this Outer Circle aro the southern language 
guages. Indian Lan ‘ Marathi, and the eastern group of languages, Oriya, Bengali, Bihari, 

. ' and Assamese. The mutual connexion of all these languages, and 

their relationship to the Central and Mediate languages, Rajasthani, Pahad, Western 
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i ; and Eastern Hindi, is not discussed here. Of them, the only forms of speech that 
show any close relationship to the languages of the North-Western Group, are the 
« Pah hi languages. These, as explained in the article on the subject in Vol. NLIII, 
142 and 159, have, like Sindhi, a basis connected with the Pisacha languages. 

’ The country in which the North-Western languages are spoken is described in the 
MaJidbMrata as rude and barbarous, and as almost outside the pale 
Ancient Histoiy. Q | Aryan civilization. The Lahnda area at that time included the 
two kingdoms of Gandhara (i. e., the country round the modern Peshawar) and Kekaya 
(lower down the Indus, on its left bank), while the Sindhi area was inhabited by the 
gindhus and Sauviras. In spite of the evil character given to the inhabitants of the country 
in tbe MaUbMrata, it is certain that the capital of Gandhara, Takshasila, was, as long ago 
aa six centuries before Christ, the site of the greatest university in India. 1 Its ruins still 
exist in the Rawalpindi District. It was at Salatura, close to this university that Panini, 
the greatest of Sanskrit Grammarians was born in the 5th or 4th century a. d. In those 
early times the land of Kekaya also was famous for its learning. We are told in the 
Ghhardogya Upanishad (V, xi) how five great theologians came to a Brahman with hard 
questions, which lie could not answer for them. So he sent them to Asvapati, the Kshatriya 
Hng of Kekaya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their difficulties. 

Two persons famous in Indian legend came from the Lahnda area. From Gandhara 
came Gandhari, the wife of Dhritarashtra, and mother of Duryodhana and his 99 brothers, 
-the Kuru protagonists in the great war of the Mahdbhdrata. From Kekaya, came Kaikeyi, 
the wife of Dasaratha and step-mother of Rama-chandra. It was through her intrigues 
that Rama-chandra was sent into banishment, as recorded in the other great Indian epic, 

• the Rarndyana. 

The Western Pan jab has always been peculiarly exposed to conquerors from the North 
Mid from the West. It was through it that the Aryans entered India. The next recorded 
..invasion was that of Darius I of Persia (b. c. 521-485) shortly after the time of the 
Buddha. According to Herodotus he conquered it and divided it between two satrapies, 
oneof w'hich included Gandhara (Herodotus, iii, 91), while the ‘Indians,’ i. e., the inhabitants 
«£ the Indus Valley, formed by themselves the 20th satrapy (iii, 94) 3 . Beyond this, the 
authority of Darius did not extend (iii, 101). Herodotus adds (iii, 94) that these 1 Indians 
are more numerous than any other nation with which we are acquainted, and paid a tribute 
exceeding that of any other people, to wit, 360 talents of gold dust.’ Darius had such 
plete authority over this part of India, or rather over what was to him and to Hero- 
dotus ‘ India,’ that he sent a fleet under Skylax down the Indus to the sea, whence they 
sailed homewards towards the West (iv, 44). The huge army that his succebsor erxes 
led (b c. 480) against Greece contained men from Gandhara and from the Western anja . 
*" ■ latter, according to Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, and earned bows of 
te and arrows also of cane, with iron tips. 

The invasion of Alexander the Great (b. c. 327-325) was also confined to t e es m 
jab and Sindh. One point of interest that has hitherto escaped notice is a many o^ 
Indian names recorded by the Greek historians of this invasion, w o neeess ' 

. as pronounced by the people of the Western Punjab, show that e oc& . 

that time must have been some form of Paisachi Prakrit, a language w iq > Paniab 
present writer, was the main origin of the mode m languages o e _ „ — 

- - " ——————— ~~ ~ i -r _ ryersonaHy mc linsd to believe thst 

* Although the general opinion of scholars is quite diner > f Qrm 0 f the ancient language 

the language of the Southern Buddhist scriptures, is a rA L m blance between it and Paisachi 
at Takshasila, This accounts for the striking points at r 

See also RawlinsoiTs note in his translation of Herodotus iii, 98. 
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and Sindh and also of the Pisacha languages of the North-West Frontier. Sur 
UfvK&aiTts corresponding to the Indian Pukkhalavati, 2av8po^ ayos for Chandrabh . 
SavoptiKOTTos for Chandragupta. In the first a medial t is preserved, m the seoc _ . 
become p7t, and in the third a medial g has become k, exactly as is required by ' 

of Paisachi Prakrit. 3 

In b. c. 305 Selencus Nicator invaded India, and after crossing the Indus made 
treaty of peace with the Chandragupta already mentioned. 

In the second century B. c. two Greek dynasties from Bactna founded kingdoms in 
the Western Panjab. One, that founded by Euthydemus, ended about b. c. 156, and the 
other, that of Eucratides, about b. c. 20. 4 

4fter them at various times, other nationalities, Scythians, Parthians, Kushanas, 
and Huns, invaded India through the North-West and finally, through the same portal 
or through Sindh, came the many Musalman invasions of India, such as those of Mahmud 
of Ghazni or those of the Mughals. *■? 

We have thus seen that from the earliest times the area in which the North-Western 
Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars is spoken has been frequently subjected to foreign influ- 
ence, and it is extraordinary how little the speech of the people has been affected by it,, 
except that, under Musalman domination, the vocabulary has become largely mixed 
with Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true Pisacha languages a few Greek words 
have survived to the present day, such as the Kashmiri dydt (plural), coined money, a 
corruption of the Greek S^vipm, or the Khowar droblium, silver, a corruption of the Greek 
8 P axM, but I have not met any such instances either in Lahnda or in Sindhi. Even the 
name ‘ Sindh U 5 of the Indus has remained unchanged, and we meet with nothing like the- 
Oid Persian ‘Hindu,’ the form that is the progenitor of the Greek -'ivfios and of our ‘ India.’ 

Little is known about the linguistic ancestry of these languages. The immediate pre- 
decessor of Sindhi was an Apabhravfasa Prakrit, named Vrachada, 
Linguistic Ancestry. re g ar diiig; which the Indian grammarian Markandeya has given us a 
few particulars. He moreover mentions a Vrachada Paisachi spoken in the same locality, 
and lays stress on the fact that the Kekaya Paisachi is the principal form of that Prakrit.. 
We have no information regarding the particular form of Apabhramsa spoken in the Lahnda 
tract, correspon din g to the ancient Gandhara and Kekaya, except that the people who 
spoke it were fond of saying a word twice over in order to indicate repetition or continu- 
ance [scivipsa Kctikeyi), but in Gandhara there are two famous rock-inscriptions of the 
Indian Emperor Asoka ( circa B. c. 250) at Shahbazgavhi and at Mansehra which are couch- 
ed in what was then the official language of the country. This was a dialectic form of 
Pali, distinguished by possessing several phonetic peculiarities that are still observable im 
the Pisacha languages and in Lahnda and Sindhi. 5 

s other examples from the North-West of India, but not necessarily connected with Alexander- 
are : — 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

Amitraghata ’ A/urpox«rr;s (change of gh to Jch). 

Kasyapapura Kacrna<irvpos (retention of medial p). 

Kubha Kcoqf^p (change of bh to ph). 

Sindhu 2iv6os or (Latin) Sindus, (change of dh to th). 

Snbhagasena 2u<fiaynar}vos (change of bh to ph). 

Cf. the [xaprixofa of Ctesias, the name of a fabulous man-eating animal of North-Western India, corres- 
ponding to some word like the Persian mard-lchbr. 

4 These dates are taken from Mr. Vincent Smith’s Early History of India , pp. 224 and 240. 

5 See J. B A. S. 1904, p. 725. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE GOD OF MADURA. 

BY V. VBNKATACHELLAM IYER, NELLORE. 

( Continued from p. 212.) 

So he revenged himself on the younger son, by cursing him to be born as a dumb mortal 
|oy The god was exasperated with the bull Nandi, the usher, for having allowed these 
unruly boys into the presence. In his case the curse was that he should be born as a 
gsb. in the sea. All this came to pass. The goddess was born as the daughter of the chief* 
tain of a fishing village. Nandi was born as a shark in the waters there, and became a 
terror to the fisher-folk thereabouts. He however succeeded in raising the eadjans and 
secured them on the tip of his nose. After sometime, the chief advertised that whoever should 
succeed in removing the shark from the waters, to him the chief’s daughter would be given 
in marriage. This was a very fi tting opportunity. The god changed himself into a fisherman, 
and accompanied by his attendants, similarly disguised, reported himself to the chieftain and 
offered to catch the shark. The offer was accepted. With the help of his men the god suc- 
ceeded in netting the troublesome thing. The shark was hauled up ashore. The god took 
charge of the Vedas and claimed the chieftain’s daughter in marriage, which was duly cele- 
brated. The spouses prepared to depart for the honey-moon. At once the shark changed 
into a bull, and the god and the goddess rode on. his back. Before their departure, the god 
made a brief confession to the fisherman chief about the true identity of himself and his bride, 
The bull flew up into the sky and the chief was left to console himself as best he could with 
the future prospect of 'Sivalokam. 

[The story records in part the expiring echo of an ancient Phoenician legend and in part 
a Puranie fable about the Vedas. 

It is not difficult to conjecture where this fishing village lay, the chief of which had a 
goddess for his daughter. Agon or was the chieftain or king of Sidon, £ the first born of 
Canaan 5 . The name Sidon is explained to mean, “the fishing village’. The Phoenicians 
started as fishermen before the discovery of mineral wealth enabled them to become mer- 
chant-princes. Europa was the daughter of Agenor. The god in the Tamil fable is the 
Dictaean Jupiter, who ran away with Europa, rather unceremoniously, ancl in the changed 
form of the bull, taking his bride on his back. The slight changes in the Indian fable are 
due to a desire to bring the story into accord with native sentiment. 

The bull is a cognisance of Is vara as of Jupiter. It is the Apis of Osiris. In the Pnrdms 
we find Siva’s bull recognised and described as a second form of Siva. In the Tamil &Icanda~ 
Purdnam this bull is frequently referred to as the second Sambhu (Siva). 

The throwing of the Vedas into the sea and their being fished up later on is an incident 
borrowed from the Puranie fable of one of the avatdras. 

In ancient times, there was a widely prevalent belief about the sacred hooks or Vedas 
of every nation having been subjected to submersion in the deluge and having been recovered 
after the waters receded or having been lost in the deluge. The information relating to 
this matter is collected in Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatry. 

The Chaldaean sacred books were buried securely in Sippara, the city of the Sun, before 
the deluge. They wore recovered afterwards by the survivors in the Ark. The idea in respect 
of the Hindu sacred books is variously put in Puranie fables. The main feature i* * 
they were wrested or stolen from Brahma by an Asura and thrown into the ocean or becl * r 
at the bottom of it. From there they were recovered by Vishnu in the form of a huge hsh, 
the Tamil story is an adaptation of the Puranie account. 
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The reason why the god was unable to pronounce a curse on Siddhi-Vinayaka wa 
the latter was realty a superseded and dethroned deity. He was not in truth the son f r 
god Siva, but his ancestor. Siddhi-Vinayaka was a sort of Kronos. 6 

The dumb boy was due to a mistake, made also in modern times as in classical 
the son-god, who was often represented as a human child with his fore-finger to his ]'' & 

suggest his infancy, was intended to be represented as dumb. (Eawlinson’s Herodotusf] ^ 

XIII. 


In the Tamil Pur an a we find Madura designated as fi^rr??r??rr?rJT . The name ' 
suggestive of any definite location. The word means ‘ the position at the end of the twelve ! ' 
It is possible that the idea is borrowed from the well-known Sanskrit religious chant of 

Mantrci'pushpam 

sufruigvr ragiri, 

and vitasti is a unit of lineal measurement of twelve inches. If this suggestion is correct 
the name should stand for the location of the soul, which is placed twelve 

inches below the neck, somewhere in the region of the heart. 

In the attempted explanation of this title and the peculiar sanctity of the Madura 
shrine, the Tamil Purdm gives expression to ideas, which make it very clear that at some 
remote period, the cult and religion of Osiris passed from Egypt into Southern India and 
formed the ground-work of the 'Saiva-siddhanla system of belief. 

We are told that the universe is the body of Brahma. The fourteen lolcas or worlds 
which the Universe comprises, are only the several anatomical portions of this body. Of these 
fourteen lolcas seven find themselves in the upper and seven in the lower portion of this body 

The Universe being conceived as the body of Brahma, the Creator, and Brahma being 
conceived as anthropomorphic, the result is that each one of these fourteen lokas is equated 
to some member or portion of the human frame. 

There is a further development. Of these fourteen lokas each is self-contained. That 
is to say, each lola contains in itself all the anatomical structure of the human body com- 
plete. So that, each lola contains the locations of all the fourteen worlds. Therefore 
each lola is a miniature body of Brahma. Devotion and faith require that every man should 
on his own person localise the position of all the fourteen worlds, composing the body of 
Brahma. 

The earth on which we live also satisfies the same law. It is only ono of the fourteen 
Irkas and yet it contains in itself all the fourteen locations. The earth is likewise a portion 
of Brahma’s body. It is the first of the seven upper lokas in the ascending order. It is that 
portion of Brahma’s body which corresponds to the Perineum. And again, on the earth 
itself, the locations of the several lokas or anatomical parts have been marked. 

India is the only holy land on this planet. The other countries being god-forsaken. 
India, therefore, appropriates all the fourteen locations. 

We are thus told that Thiruvalur in Tan jure, where the god is worshipped under the name 
of Thyagarajan, is the position of the Perineum. The temple at Jambukesvaram, in the 
island of 'Sriraiigarii occupies the location of the membrum virile. The navel or umbilicus 
is localised by the shrine at Arunuchalam (Irinomali in South Arcot). At Chidambaram, in 
Cuddalore, the god occupies the region of the heart. The place of the neck is occupied by the 
temple at Kalahasti. Higher up, Benares is at the position of the Cerebellum. Topmost 
of all stands the seat of Kailasa on the location of Bra lunar and hraiii, the occipital foramen 
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perture^ roIl g^ which life or the soul is let in and which, immediately after, is hermeti- 

sealed. - 

But Madura stands higher than all these, which after all represent only the anatomical 
of the body. But the body is at its best only matter and as such perishable. The soul 
d pendent of the body. It survives the destruction of the latter even as lihe creating 
* *t survives the destruction of all these fourteen worlds. It is divine in essence, and such 
Id dura the soul of this cosmic body of the earth, of the fourteen worlds and of Brahmlt. 
^ is what we may gather from the Tamil Purdna. 

[Readers who are familiar with the Osirian myth will at once recognise that this idea of 
the cosmic body, with a temple corresponding to each member of that body, is nothing more 
than an adaptation and elaboration of the fable about the mutilation of the body of Osiris, 
ad the foundation of seats of worship on the spots where the dismembered fragments were 
alle ged to have been interred. 

Isis was the wife and Typhon or Set was the brother of Osiris. Typhon murdered his 
■brother and cut up his body into fourteen pieces which were divided among the associates 
, , . ilt x s i s recovered the mangled pieces. She made as many statues of was as there 
" pieces. Each statue contained a piece of the bod, of the .dead Osiris Isis summon ed 
rjests of the different cantons in her dominions and gave them each a statue noth stnet 
■ ■ P etions that they should establish a form of worshrp m each division. (Lempneres 
XTm The account is sometimes varied in detail. I shall set ent here a 
t hem Sir J O. Prater’s rlionis, AUis and Osiris, page 215, which is very pertment 

^^ri“^l~edth»ah^ Bnt!^ 

Uten bv the fishes, so Isis made an imago of it. . , . 

Such is the myth of Osiris as told by Plutarch. Along i^cnptionm the temple 
-ndereh, has preserved a list of the gods’ graves, and other tex s mra xo ^ ^ &t 

y which were treasured as holy relics in each of the sanctuai . ’ Ag often 

ribis, his backhono at Busirfe, his neck at Letopolis, an « . ^ ^ His head for 

ppensin such eases, some of his divine hmbs were remarkably numerous, 

ample was at Abydos as well as at Memphis, an « ^ regpect) however> Osiris was 
inld have sufficed for several ordinary moi a s. genuine, are extant.” 

thing to St. Denys of whom no loss than seven heads, a 4 7 ^ ^ equa Ily so as 

• Each lola was complete in itself, because the wax gu m led body . 

lete models, though each statuette contained on y a seven uppe r and 

The loTcas represent the nomes of the Nile va y. _ _ and ] owe r Egypt, 

en lower lokas was borrowed from the idea of the division m g iva 

*0 this day if is well-established in popular tradition thatone and 
lesof ancient foundation were raised on samadhiS ,jrgra , t p,. rending of Ms 

. .ad experience o, Osiris in the W with a suggestiyo 

remains has been reproduced in Sans 
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variation. ( Vide, chap. 1 8.) Here the victim is the goddess ; not the god. • The great Siva 
woe-begone at the death (by suicide) of his consort, even to the point of dementia. He • 
the dead body of the goddess on his shoulder, and roamed about like mad, weeping and w 
like a vulgar mortal. The other gods, Brahma, Vishnu and some more, did not know - 
to do. Their persuasions had failed. Their sympathy did not avail. When was this to end 
When would the distressed god come back to himself and be like one of themselves as befor 
They took counsel together. They got into the corpse and as the distracted god proceed 
(he started from the west and went eastwards) they cut up the limbs of the cold frame 
after another and set about dropping them at intervals, on the line of march. On e 
spot where one of the divine limbs was dropped a temple rose up subsequently, and the god- 
dess and the god wore duly worshipped there. 

II 

jftiprnror II . 

5j-|%5Jrrurrqv3-?r: snfNnpr II 

ms ft Tmurcrw: f^Nrr II 

II 

pnq'frs^l- uslrfr || - -| 

11 - I 


“ So thinking, the gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Saturn entered the dead body of Satt, 
Having done so, they caused the body to drop down in pieces in successive places. Thb 1 
first to fall on the earth was the pair of the goddess’s feet. This fell on Devikutam. And 
next, the two thighs were received at Uddiana. The pudendum dropped on Kamagiri, where 
also the navel had fallen a little before. The breasts fell on the mount of Jalandhara. The 
neck on the mountain of Purna ” 

To explain the reason of the variation from the god to the goddess, we have to get behind 
the popular version of the fable and inquire into its deeper meaning, which is not quit$? 
within my plan in these sketches, and yet a word in place. 

Much of the Sanskrit mythology was drawn, mediately, from sources in which the divi> 
nity of the moon was ascribed to goddesses and that of the Sun to gods, though the nam 
of both the Sun and the Moon in Sanskrit are of the masculine gender and though, at a certain 
period, the moon was himself worshipped as a god. If Osiris was the moon-god, his sufferin 
had to be transferred to the corresponding deity in the Sanskrit system, who turned out 
be a goddess when the transfer was effected. That Osiris in the earliest conception of \ 
myth was the moon-god has, I think, been made sufficiently clear by Mr. Frazer. (Fide, 1 
Adonis , Attis and Osiris Chap. VIII.) The torn limbs of Sati as of Osiris were fourteen. 

The march eastwards of the weeping god is suggestive of the course travelled by-., 
cult from the west to the east. 

Of course, in India as in Egypt we find the mangled limbs of the divine body multi_ 
in the Sthalapurams]. 
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, W imd the neck or the horns of the diseased 
^imal fc nd no other food except gh’i and 
passes is allowed to it for two or three 
A handful of salt is sometimes thrown 
oft the hack of the animal . 1 Sesamum oil 
is also said to work as a good medicine in 
the case of the same disease . 2 

Another remedy for the same disease is 
to pass a knotted bamboo stick with seven 
Jbots seven times over the back of the ailing 
animal . 3 

Ghi is sometimes used as a medicine in 
the case of small-pox. In the case of 
tihakario or halo vd f the animal is branded 
in the affected limbs. To one suffering from 
4 stye in the eye an ointment prepared from 
the horn of a deer is applied, while a mixture 
of whey and salt is said to be useful in most 
eye maladies. The treatment for the swelling 
of the belly is a mixture of molasses, ajamo 
(Iigusticum ajwaen) and scmchul (a kind ol 
salt). *To cure an animal of Jehapari (a 
disease which affects milch-cattle), the 
loilk of the affected animal is poured on 
mfda (a kind of jujube tree). If after 
delivery, some part of the embryo remains 
Inside an animal* milt and molasses are given 
to expedite its removal . 4 

In the case of hharava the ailing animal 
is made to move about in hot sand and is 
treated with salt, which is first fried on the 
$fczo{Holi. The remedy for the disease 
iw.wn as kumbhava is to give a dose of 
castor oil, sanchal , ajamo and hot water to 
the s(ick animal and also to tie a magic 
#read round its neck . 5 

* A disease called okarinu (i.c,, vomitting) 
| sometimes breaks out among sheep. In this 
;^eaSe the shepherds separate all the affected 
f>^Hhaals from the herd and remove them to 
•-a distance. All the sheep which-die of the 
■%ease.are buried deep in a pit, which is 


guarded for several days, lest some other 
animals dig it up and let lose the buried 
epidemic by exposing the carcasses. It is 
believed that the contagion of this disease 
lies in the ears) and the ears of all the sheep 
in the herd are carefully watched if they 
bleed . 6 

The twin gods Ashivini Kumar are some- 
times propitiated by means of an anushthan 
(the performance of religious austerities in 
their honour) in order that they may put 
a stop to a disease among cattle . 7 

It appears that dancing often forms a part 
of the process of exorcism. Frequently danc- 
ing is accompanied by the beating of cymbals 
and drums and other loud noises. A 
mandalu is convened at the house of the person 
who is to be exorcised i. e. , a number of 
bhuvds are invited to attend along with a 
number of low-caste drummers, and afterwards 
the ceremony of utar is gone through; the 
utar is then taken to a cemetery. s 

Sometimes the beating of drums and 
cymbals is alone resorted to for expelling an 
evil spirit from the person of a patient. It is 
believed that this process is effectual in propor- 
tion to the degree of the intensity of the noise 
created 6 The patient is asked to sit facing 
the east. The Baval or Vaghri, *\ e. f the 
drummer,, sits in front of him, and not only 
beats the drum as loudly as he can, but also 
sings hymns at the top of his voice in honour 
of his favourite goddess. In the meanwhile^ 
the bhuva , who is also in attendance* begins to 
be possessed, and discloses . the fact by convul- 
sive fits. After a while, the bhuva suddenly 
stamps his foot furiously on the floor, and, 
seizing the patient by a lock of his hair, and 
perhaps even giving him a blow on the back, 
asks in a stern voice * Who art thou ? speak 
out at once why thou hast come or else I- will 
burn thee to death”* ' * " 


1 The School Master of Dbank and the Sliastri of 

| T he Shastri of Bhayavadur Pathashala, 

4 The Shastris of Jetpur and Bhayavadur. 

! The School Master of Anandpur. 

The School Master of Zinzuw&da. 

* All this of course is addressed to the evil spirit 


JetpU 3 The 1 Sdiool Master of Ziazuwada. 

5 The School -Master of Wala Ta'aka 
7 The School Master of Kotdi-Sangam. 

9 The School Master of Kotda-Sangam. 
which is supposed to have possessed the patient. 
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The patient will then perhaps reply: ‘Don’t the patient with either the — 

you know me? I am charan , or e I am f vadhavo \ In case the bhuvi^rg ' °* 

zamhddi , , ’ (a female spirit guarding the village and the number of seeds happens^ h ' 

gates) or Vagharmiy or Purvaj (the spirit what he declared to be the cause of th * T™* 

of a deceased ancestor) . Regarding the trouble is believed to be true g Patlent ’ s 

reason for possession, the evil spirit will the bhuva says vadhavo and the ° ^ S ° ^ 

ci trp c Am a otiaId pvnlflrjafinn a.c ■pAllmro* ^ ^ J . , iC lllllllber 


give some such explanation as follows: — 
“Once upon a time the patient was taking a 
loaf and vegetables which he hid from me, 
and therefore I shall leave his person only 
with his life." The bhuva will then say 
:“life is precious and not so cheap as you 
think. If you want anything else, say so and 
leave this person.” After a dialogue such as 
the above, the bhuva and the spirit come to 
some compromise, and the bhuva then leads a 
procession with the utdr either to the village 
boundary or to a cemetery. The bhuva then 
draws a circle on the ground with the point 
of a sword which he carries, and place's the 
utar within the circle. He then slightly 
cuts the tip of his tongue with the edge of 
the sword, and spits blood into a fire lighted 
for the purpose. The smoke of this fire is 
supposed to carry the offering to the evil spirit. 
The utar is then taken away by the drummers, 
who share it secretly with the bhuva. In the 
event of the patient deriving no benefit from 
this ceremony, the bhuva advises the patient’s 
relatives to repeat the process . 1 

The following ceremony is sometimes 
performed in order to ascertain whether a 
person is under the influence of an evil spirit 
or not. A bhuva is invited to the patient’s 
house in the company of drummers, and there 
he dances for some time amidst the din 
produced by the beating of the drums and by 
the loud recitation of hymns in honour of his 
favourite goddess. Afterwards a handful of 
grain is passed round the head of the patient < 
and presented to the bhuva for inspection , 
The bhuva selects a few seeds from the grain 
and making cert ain gestures, offers them to - 

ne School Masters of Ganod, Vanod and Kolki 


j -uuiuDer n f 

seeds proves to be odd. But in case th 
number of seeds proves to be odd when the 
bhuva says ‘ vhcho ’ , or even, when he says 
vadhavo, then his explanation. of the cause of 
the patient s trouble is not credited. 

Sometimes Brahmans instead of bhuvhs are 
engaged to exorcise an evil spirit from the 
body of a sick person. A bellmetal dish 
containing adacl (phaseolus radiatus) wheat 
-d 3 o m n is placed on a copper jar and 
struck violently with a stick, called t ’elan, So 
as to produce a loud noise. The patient, who. 
is made to sit in front, begins to tremble and 
sometimes even to rave. The Brahmans also..' 
create a loud noise and in a loud voice ask the 
patient who the evil spirit is and what it 
wants. The patient will then give out the- 
name of some notorious da/can (witch) or of 
one of his deceased ancestors and will add 
I tIiat Ile dcsires a certain thing which he was 
used to get while in human form. The evil 
spirit is then propitiated by offering the 
things asked for and is requested to leave the* 
body of the patient . 2 

The following are other methods of expell- 
ing an evil spirit from the body:— 

Either lobhan i. e., incense powder, or chil- 
lies or even the excreta of dogs are burnt under* 
the nose of the patient, who, overpowered, by- 
the unpleasant odour, is supposed to give out. 
the pame of the evil spirit and also what the* 
latter wants. 

V^ater is charmed with incantations, and is. 
either dashed against the patient’s eyes or is. 
given to him to drink . 3 

If the evil spirit possessing a patient is a 
purvaj i. e., the spirit of a deceased ancestor > 

«, 1 The School Master of S&nka. 

3 The School Master of Dadvv 
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iUker Karayan-baLi JSturaaana or iMU-rarvam are also invited tc 

JS friddha or Tripindi Shraddha is i. e ., the last day 

performed in order to propitiate it, and a The bhuva oc< 
party of Brahmans is invited to dinner. In esteem of the vil 

.case the purvaj is a female, a cocoanut is much respect. Ii 

installed in a gokfoalo (a niche) in the wall to i s that of a med 

represent it, ghi lamps are lighted, and goddesses on the c 

frankincense is burnt every morning before it. on the other. 4 I 

On the anniversary of the death of the purvaj will of the gods, 

a party of goranis (unwidowed women) is public when in a 

invited to dinner. 1 is believed to have 

If a woman is believed to be possessed by a which are visible t 

dakan, she is made to hold a shoe in her teeth seen by ordinary 

and is taken to the village boundary, where of the village, his 

ih,e shoe is dropped, and a circle is drawn people from the 

round it with water from a bowl carried by evil spirits. 5 

the party. The holding of the shoe by the In the next pla 
teeth signifies a vow on the part of the dale an bhuva to treat 

never to re-enter the person of the exorcised medicine is unavai 

woman. 2 supposed to be tin 

The following are other occasions for opinion of the bh 

religious dancing, namely during the Nav-ratra of the patient ai 

holidays (i. e. , the festival which commences scrutiny of grain, 

from the 1st day of the bright half of Ashvin found to be under 

-and lasts for nine days); at the time of offer- common mode of < 

ing oblations to the village-gods ; on the occas- to the cemetery, 

ioh of setting up a pillar in memory of a is prepared out of 

deceased person ; at the time of the Nilotsava* radialus) and is p 

* -ceremony. sick person. The 

Sp*' J At the time when Randal the wife of Surya near his heart and 
& is installed and worshipped, a party of young 
women dance in a circle before the goddess to 
fhe accompaniment of garabisj * 

The eighth day of the bright half of Ashvin 
is dedicated to the worship of the Matas and 
l (minor goddesses),, and on this day, 

-bhiivas have to dance each before his favourite 
wata. This they have also to do on the 1st 
day of the bright half of Ashadh. Bhuvds 


after by people 


2 Mr. B. K. Desai. 


performed in ^manc/of %*££ ofabuT 
ceremony is the performa ^ g a suc h an 

beSfo hCe then the W of correctly answering 

° { The School Masters of Dhank and Kotda Sangani. 

6 The School Master of Dadvi. 
rs of Dadvi and Kolki. 
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themselves. 1 The prosperity of the danklan- 
vagadnars (those who beat the drum) depends 
to a large extent on the success of the bhuva 1 s 
business, and. for this reason, the drummers are 
often very good advocates of the bhuva and 
take every opportunity of glorifying his powers 
and merits. 

The respect which a bhuva commands in this 
way is sometimes increased by the performance 
of such tricks as his putting lighted torches 
into his mouth, placing his hand in boiling 
oil, and similar performances. 

But although there may be some bhuvcts 
who profit by imposing upon the credulity of 
the villagers, there are many bhuvas who do 
not work with the expectation of any reward, 
and are only actuated by benevolent motives. 
Many of them honestly believe that at the time 
when they are thrown into a state of trance, 
the matas or deities actually enter their bodies 
and speak their wishes through them as a 
medium. 

In some villages, the office of the bhuva is 
hereditary, and lands have been assigned to 
them in remuneration for their duty 2 . In 
addition to this religious calling, a bhuva 
often follows some other profession as that of 
agriculture* weaving or spinning. 3 

The bhuva generally belongs to some low 
caste and may be a Koli, Bharvad Babari, 
Vaghri'or even a Chamar. The bhuvas are 
also known as potJiias . One good qualifica- 
tion for becoming a bhuva is to possess the 
habit of throwing one’s self into convulsive 
fits followed by a state of trance, especially on 
hearing the beating of a danlclan (drum) . At 
such a time the mata or devi is supposed to 
possess the person of the bhuva and to speak 
out her wishes on being questioned. Some 
bhuvas are regularly possessed by some devi 
or mata on every Sunday or Tuesday. 4 

1 The School Masters of Kotda — Sangni 

2 The School Master of Zinzuwkda.. 

4 The School Master of S&nka. 

6 Mr. K. D. Deskl 


A typical bhuva has a braid of hair om 
his head, puts one or more iron or copper 1 
anklets round his leg or elbow, and makes a 
mark with red lead on his forehead. A bhuvk 
attending upon the goddess Meldi is gene- 
rally 5 a Vaghri by caste and always wears* 
dirty clothes. A Bharvad bhuva has generally 
a silver anklet round his waist. A bhuva has- 
to observe a fast on all the nine days of the 
Nav-ratras. If a bhuva happens to come, 
across another bhuva in convulsive fits or in a 
trance, he must need go into fits as well. 

Generally speaking every bhuva keeps am 
image of his favourite mata in or near his. 
own dwelling. Generally he erects a hut for 
the purpose and hoists a flag upon it. Near 
the image are placed a number of conch-shells- 
and stones and brooms of peacock feathers ~ 
The deity is not systematically worshipped 
every day but receives adoration every Sunday 
and Tuesday. Sometimes the bhuva has a 
disciple — a sevaka — who does the duty of 
dashing bell-metal cymbals at the time whem 
the bhuva throws himself in a. trance. 0 

When a new bhuva is to be initiated into 
the profession, he is made to sit before am 
image of the mata , where he goes into convul- 
sive fits while tile danklan vagadnars beat the. 
drums and loudly recite hymns in honour of 
the deity. Afterwards he is taken to a ceme- 
tery accompanied by the drummers and am 
expert bhuva } where the latter marks out a 
square on the ground with the edge of a 
sword. The novice is asked to lie prostrate 
within the area thus marked out and to get up 
and lie again, doing the same four times, each, 
time with his head towards each of the four 
quarters. The bhuva who initiates the novice* 
and who is thenceforth considered to be the 
guru or preceptor of the latter, ties a rakhadt 
(a piece of silk thread,) round the elbow of 
the pupil. 7 


and Sanka. 

3 The School Master of JodiA. 

5 The School Master of Dadvi. 

7 The School Master of P&tanv&v. 
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va is required to propitiate Ms 
ddess every third year, the cere- 
is then performed being called 
%-besadti . This is performed 
the Nav-ratra holidays or during 
If of either the month of Mdgh 
All the bhuvas in the village are 
the occasion, when there is 
g or b Jiang-d rinking , partly at 
■ the supper which follows this 
Earns gather together and go into 
s till they are almost suffocated, 
e then dedicated and cracked 
ltd f and the kernel is distributed 
i present. The party then 

sd by some people that the spirit 
iadan saint, living or dead, dwells 
as the Khijado, i. e., JShami 
cigera) and Baval, i. e. , Bahhul 
ca). It is known by the name of 
t is, the ragged Fir . It is a 
f that if a mother fails to offer a 
: of cloth to such a holy tree 
by it, her children run the risk 
Women and ignorant people, 
it a point of offering rags to such 
r they happen to pass by them . 2 
to another belief, travellers, in 
jomplisli their journey safely, 
uch of the Khijado t Bdval or 
trees as are reputed to be the 
spirits, if they happen to be on 

pe that both male and female 
in the Khijado* Bdval and 
and throw rags over them with 
)reventing passers by from cut- 
ng the trees. Some pile stones 
stems and draw tridents over 
lead and oil. If superstitious 
across such trees, they throw 
:s on the piles, believing them 

il Master of Sanka. 

1 Master of Davali&* 


to be holy places, and think that by doing so 
they attain the merit of building a temple or 
shrine. A belief runs that this pile should 
grow larger and larger day by day, and not be 
diminished. If the base of such a tree is not 
marked by a pile of stones, rags only are 
offered; and if rags are not available, the 
devotee tears off a piece of his garment, how- 
ever costly it may be, and dedicates it to the 
tree . 4 

Once, a child saw its mother offering a 
rag to such a tree, and asked her the reason 
of the offering. The mother replied that her 
brother, that is the child's maternal uncle, 
dwelt in the tree. Hence a belief arose that 
a chithario (ragged) uncle dwells in such 
trees. Others assert that the chithario pir 
dwells in such trees, and they propitiate him 
by offering cocoanuts and burning frankin- 
cense before it . 4 

There is a Khijado tree near Sultanpur 
which is believed to be the residence of a 
demon mdmo. This demon is propitiated by 
the offerings of rags. 

Some declare that travellers fix rags of 
worn out clothes to the trees mentioned above 
! in order that they may not be attacked by the 
evil spirits residing in them. Another belief 
is that the spirits of deceased ancestors resid- 
ing in such trees get absolution through this 
form of devotion. It is also believed that a 
goddess called cMtharia devi resides in such 
trees, and being pleased with these offerings, 
blesses childless females with children, and 
cures persons suffering from itch of their 
disease. There is a further belief that ragged 
travellers, by offering pieces of their clothes 
to the Khijado , Bdval or Kerado trees, are 
blessed in return with good clothes. 

Some believe that Hanuman, the lord of 
spirits, resides in certain trees. They call 
him chithario or ragged Hanuman. All 
passers by offe r rags to the trees inhabite dby 

2 The School Master of Kotda Sangani. 

4 The School Master of' Ganod, 
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Turn. There Is such a tree near the station of 
Shiroi. There Is a tamarind tree on the road 
from Tamnagar to Khantalia which is believed 
to be the residence of chithario Hanuman and 
receives similar offerings. Another tamarind 
tree of this description is near Marad and 
there is a KM j ado tree on the road between 
Xalavad and Vavadi which is similarly 
treated. 1 

It is related by some people that in 
, deserts trees are rare and the summer heat is 
oppressive. To the travellers passing through 
such deserts, the only place of rest is in the 
shadow of a solitary tree that is to be met 
occasionally. In order that no harm be done 
to such trees, some people have given currency 
to the belief that a spirit called mamo dwells 
in such trees and expects the offering of a rag 
and a pice at the hands of every passer by. 1 

Some are of opinion that the bhuvd$ 9 
in order to raise money from the credulous 
by terrifying them, daub a tree wjithin the 
limits of each village with the form of a 
trident, and fix rags to it, stating that it is 
the abode of a mamo or a pir . At times they 
-ask their clients to offer certain things to such 
trees, which they appropriate to themselves. 2 

There is also a belief, that the holy trees 
that receive offerings of rags from travellers, 
are the abodes of gods or evil spirits, and 
are distinguished from other trees of the 
same species by the epithet of chithario . 
Some people hoist flags on such trees instead 
of offering rags. 

In some places, the JBoradi (jujube), 
Pipal , Fad (banyan) and the sweet basil 
receive offerings of a pice and abetelnut from 
travellers, while the Khijado and Baval are 
: given rags. 3 

It is stated by some people that the belief 
in chithario pir has grown during the last 
four hundred years. 

1 The School Master of Limbdi Taluka., 

8 The School Master of Dadvi. 


Rags are never offered to wells, 1 
is common to offer them copper coins, 
betelnuts. Sometimes flags are hoisted 
holy wells in honour of the water-got 
Jaldevki. Travellers hoist flags on ce 
wells and throw copper coins into them in 
course of their journey. The origin of 
off ering is said to be in the desire of travel , 
to prevent people from committing a nuisa 
near wells. / c 4 

Some wells are noted as being the abode 
spirits who have the power of effecting cerfci 
cures. It is customary to throw a pice in su 
wells. When a person is bitten by a rabid dt 
he goes to a well inhabited by a vachJiaro 9 1. 
spirit who cures hydrophobia, with two earths 
cups filled with milk, with a pice in each, an 
empties the contents into the water. 

It is a belief among Hindus that to giv 
alms in secret confers a great merit on the 
donor. Some of the orthodox people, there 
fore, throw pice into wells, considering it tc 
be a kind of secret charity. 

The belief in the practices adopted for 
transferring disease from one person to 
another obtains mostly among women, who ; 
have recourse to such practices for curing 
their children. 

One of such practices is to lay a suffering 
child in the cradle of a healthy child. This 
act is believed to result in transferring the 
disease of the ailing child to the healthy child. 
Another practice is that the mother of the 
sickly child should touch the mother of J| 
healthy child with the object of transferring 
the disease of her child to the child of the 
latter. Some believe that the mere contact of 
an ailing child with a healthy child is suffi- 
cient to transfer the malady of the former to 
the person of the latter. Others maintain 
that this can be brought about by a mother 
either by touching the cradle of another 

2 The School Master of Kolki. 
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t *£fld oi by touching the person of «»**' 
There are others, who hold thac the 
^ase of a sickly child can be transferred 
io another child by feeding the latter with 
: the leavings of the former. There is a 
further belief that a mother can transfer the 
disease of her suffering child to the child of 
another woman by applying the end of her 
t be t0 the end of the robe of the latter. In 
so me places, when a child begins to weaken, its 
mother makes an idol of co>w or buffalo dung, 
.and keeps it fixed to a wall of the house, in 
the belief that the child will be cured slowly 
ns the idol dries. It is stated that instances 
.are actually known of the recovery of children 
by this process. These methods of transferring 
disease are called tucJiahas i. e. mystic 
methods* As a rule superstitious women 
practise them on Sundays or Tuesdays, as it 
is believed, that to be efficacious, they must 
be practised on these days. 

™ In addition to the tuchaha s above stated 
be utars , doras, etc., already described, 
.•are used for curing diseases. 

Some diseases are attributed to vir possess- 
ion. Virs are male spirits fifty two in number. 
The bhuvas or exorcists are believed to have 
♦control over them, and are supposed to be able 
to detect an illness caused by possession by a 
In such cases, the bhuvas drive away the 
vevil spirits from the patients by magic incan- 
tations, or transfer them to others by waving 
a certain number off grain seeds round the 
| 'head of the patient. By another process the 
Wj bhuvas can confine the evil spirit in a glass 
‘bottle, which is buried underground. 

In order to eradicate a dangerous disease, 
is frequently offered to a dog* in the 
belief that by eating the utar the disease is 
ft; | transferred to the dog. 

In some places, diseases of long standing 
% *due to spirit possession are cured by employ- 
^ ting a bhuva f (exorcist), who, accompanied by 
Bp/,4)fbers of his order, goes to the patient’s house, 


makes a bamboo bier, waves an utar round 
the patient’s head, and lays himself on the 
bier with the utar by his side. The bier is 
carried to the burning ground by four persons, 
to the accompaniment of the beatings of drums, 
followed by the exorcists, who throw bahlans 
(round flat cakes of juvari flour) into the air 
as the procession moves on. When the party 
reach the burning ground, the bier is put down, 
and the bhuva r shaking violently, offers the 
utar to a spirit of the place. He then prostra- 
tes himself four times with his face turned 
towards the four directions and drives a nail 
into the ground at each turn. Next, the 
bhuva, lets loose a goat or a ram, to which the 
vir in the body of the patient is supposed to 
be transferred. It is said that the perform- 
ance of this rite relieves the patient’s mind of 
anxiety regarding the cause of his disease r 
and he thereafter shows signs of improve- 
ment. 1 

When a man is suffering from anjani ( a 
sore or mole on the eye-lid) he goes to another 
person’s house and strikes earthen vessels 
against his door saying u I have shaken the 
vessels. May the anjani be with me to-day 
and with you tomorrow”. It is also stated that 
such a patient goes to the house of a man who 
has two wives while the latter is asleep, and 
taps his door uttering the words “Anjani ghar 
bhangani dj mane ane Jcal tane ” i. e., “May 
anjani , the breaker of the house, be to-day 
with” me and tomorrow with thee. ,r This 
process is believed to transfer the disease 
from the person of the patient to that of the 
husband of the two wives. 

A common method for transferring disease 
is to wave water round a sick person and give 
it to another to drink. Similarly, a goblet 
filled with water is passed round a patient’s 
head and offered to a bhuvi, who, drinks off 
the contents. 

A belief prevails all over Gujarat that a 
disease can be passed from one species of 


The School Master of Zinzuwada. 
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animals to another, and various practices are with the disease on his back. The back of 
adopted to effect this. Generally a bhuva or the buffalo which is chosen for this purpose 
exorcist arranges the transfer. The bhuva, is marked with a trident in red lead and 
accompanied by a troupe of dancers and covered with a piece of black cloth on 
drummers, visits the house of the. sick person which are laid a few grains of adad and an 
and, after examining corn seeds ddnds which iron nail. Thus decorated, the buffalo is 
have been waved round the patient’s head driven beyond the limits of the village It * 
on a night preceding a Sunday or Tuesday, is believed that an animal driven in this way 
declares that the evil spirit possessing the carries the disease wherever it a*oes 


V ■■ 


declares that the evil spirit possessing the 
patient requires a living victim. A cock, 
goat or a male buffalo is then brought as a 
substitute for the patient, is waved round 
him, the tip of its right ear is cut off, and it 
is offered to the mat a or goddess, that is, it 
is released to stray as it pleases. These 
goats, etc,, are called maid's goats, maid’s 
cocks, or maid’s male buffaloes, and are seen 
wandering about in many villages. Some- 
times the goat, etc., is killed before the image 
of the mdtd and the bhuva dipping the 
palms of his hands into its blood,, presses 
them against the doors of every house in the 
village. In the case of an outbreak of 
epidemic, the victim is set at liberty beyond 
the limits of the village affected, It is 
believed by some people that the animal to 
which a disease is conveyed in the above 
manner, dies of its effects . 1 

In some places the patient is supposed to 
be possessed by a goddess instead of by an 
evil spirit., A goat, cock or a male buffalo is 
offered to the goddess in the same way as to 
an evil spirit. 

In some villages, when there is an outbreak 
of a serious epidemic, it is customary to 
drive a buffalo beyond the village boundary, I 


| carries Uie disease wherever it goes. 

! v ^ry often, the beast to which a disease is 
j transferred is kept tied to a post all its life 
j 'with the belief that by so doing the disease 
remains enchained., Jain teachers confine a 
disease in a bottle and bury it underground. 
Sometimes, a disease is passed on to a crow, 
whose legs are tied to a pillar, thus making 
it a life-long prisoner. 

Once upon a time, when there was- an out- 
break of cholera in a certain village, a bava 
(recluse) happened to arrive on the scene. 

! He caught two rams, made them move in a 
circle, and left them in the burning ground, 
where they died, the epidemic disappearing 
with their death. Hence a belief gained 
ground that an epidemic of cholera can be 
expelled by passing it on to two rams or 
goats . 2 

It is related that,, at Gondal, a case of 
cholera was cured by a Bhangi (sweeper) 
by waving a cock round the patient’s head . 3 

A few years ago there lived in Khakhi 
Jalia, a village in the vicinity of Kolki, a 
Khakhi (recluse) named Narandas, who, when 
laid up with fever, passed on the disease to 
his blanket, and after a time drew it back to 
his own person. 


1 The School Master of Dharik, 


- The Pathasbala Shastri, TaJpur. 
The School Mistress of Gondal.. 
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The spirits of a deceased father, grand 
.ther, great grand father, and of a mother, 

J mother, and great grand mother, 1 , e., 

aU the male and female ascendants up to the 

third degree, receive systematic worship when 
^ Shraddha or funeral ceremonies are 

performed either on the anniversary of the 

Lth of any of them or on the day when the 
Tar ayan ball is performed in such holy 
places as Gaya, Sidadhapur or Prablias Patan. 
The spirits of those who meet heroic deaths 
on fields of battle are called Suropuros, and 
pillars are erected in their memory on the 
spot where they breathed their last. They 
receive only occasional worship. 1 

The purvajas or spirits of deceased ances- 
tors receive worship on the thirteenth or 
fourteenth day of the dark half of Shravan 
(the tenth month of the Gujarat Hindu year), 
on the fourteenth of the dark half of As-hvin, 
the death anniversaries and on days on 
h the Shraddha, , tripindis or nil parna- 
ceremonies are performed. On these 
casions, the pitriy ns (deceased ancestors) are 
jresented by twisted braids of the durva, 
(cynodon dactylon) 2 

15 urvajas or ancestral spirits descend to the 
d of ghosts when they are strongly 
ached to worldly objects. Such spirits 
;n possess the bodies of their descendants, 
,ogh the necessary Shrdddlias are per- 
med for their release- The 13th, 14th and 
;h days of the bright half of the months of 
tile and Chaitra are the special days for 
>pitiation of departed spirits by their 
atives either at home or in holy places, while 
whole of the dark half of the month of 
darrva is devoted to this purpose.* During 

1 The School Master of Dhank. 

"his period of 15 days is called Sharadian « 



this fortnight, shraddha is performed in 
honour of the deceased on the day correspond- 
ing to the day of his death, when Brahmans, 
are feasted. Thus, a person dying on the 5th 
day of Kartik has his shraddha performed 
on the 5th day of the sharadian . On this 
occasion, water is poured at the root of the 
Pipal , tar pan or offerings of water are made,, 
and pinds or balls of rice are offered to the 
deceased. 

Of all the days of the sharadian the 13th„ 
14th and 15th are considered to be of special 
importance, 

The death anniversary of a pitriya is called 
samvatsari J valgo samachari or chhamachliari y 
when a shraddha is performed and Brahmans 
are feasted. 

The pitriyas are also worshipped on auspi- 
cious occasions such as marriages, by the 
performance of a shraddha called nandiy when 
pinds (balls) of molasses are offered instead 
of rice. It is considered an act of merit to 
perform shraddha in honour of the pitriyas 
on the banks of a river or tank at midday on 
the 8th day of the dark half of a month. 

From the 13th to the 15th day of the dark 
half of S hravan t after their morning ablutions* 
orthodox people pour water over the Pipal, 
the Babul, the Ber (Zizyphus jujube) and, 
durva grass, and on those places where cows 
are known to congregate, in the belief that 

by so doing the thirst of the spirits of the 

deceased is quenched. It is also believed 
that if feasts are given to the relatives olthe 
deceased and to Brahmans the pitriya, are 

^According to some, the Sharadian lasts 
from the full-moon day of the month of 

2 The School Master of Kotda Sangani. 
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Bhadarva to the new-moon day of the same 
month, that is for a period of sixteen days. 
The Shrdddhas of those who die on the 
Punema or full-moon day of a month 
are performed on the full-moon day of 
Bhadarva, and the Shrdddhas of those who 
die on the new-moon day amavasia of a month 
are performed on the amavasia of Bhadarva . 
The 13th day of the dark half of Bhadarva 
is called bald terash that is childrens’ 
thirteenth. This day is specially devoted to 
the propitiation of the spirits of children. 1 

On the Shrdddha days Brahmans and 
relatives of the deceased are feasted, and 
oblations called Vdsh 9 consisting of rice and 
sweets, are offered to crows. 

On Asho V ad fourteenth, that is, the 
fourteenth of the dark half of Asho , it is 
customary to apply red lead to the pillars 
erected in honour of men that die heroic or 
noble deaths on fields of battle, to break 
cocoanuts before them, to light lamps fed with 
ghi and to offer cooked food to their spirits. 2 

The spirits of those who die with strong 
attachment to the objects of this world are 
said to enter the state known as asur gati or 
the path of demons. In this condition the 
spirit of the deceased possesses the person of 
one of his relatives and torments the family 
in which he lived. The members of the family, 
when worried by his persecutions, engage the 
services of a bhuvd or exorcist, who sets up 
a wooden image of the tormenting spirit in a 
niche in a wall of the house. A lamp fed 
with ghi is lighted daily before this image, 
and in times of trouble, a cocoanut is offered 
to it in the belief that the spirit can protect 
the offerers from injuries. 

The pitriyas or ancestral spirits are 
propitiated by pouring water over the Bordi 
(jujube) , tie Tulsi (sweet basil) the Vad 
(banyan) the Pipal or durva grass (cynodon 
daetyton) on the 13th, 14th and 15th days 

i Mr. K. D. Desai. 
s S* e ® c1k> o 1 Master of Jodia. 

The School Master of Sanka. 


of the bright half of Ckaitra and on the 
same days of the dark half of Kdrtik and 
Shrdvan, On VaishdkK Shud Trij that is 
on the third of the bright half of Vaishdlch, 
which is called Akhd Trij , women offer to 
Brahmans two earthen jars filled with water 
and covered with an earthen cup containing 
a betelnut, a pice and a pan or betel leaf, f or 
the propitiation of the spirits of their decea- 
sed ancestors. 3 

For the propitiation of a male spirit a 
party of Brahmans is feasted, and for the 
propitiation of a female spirit three unwidow- 
ed married women. 4 

Rajputs, Bharvads, Ahirs and Kolis set up- 
either a pile of stones or a single stone on 
the boundary of their village in honour of 
those among them who die on battle fields. 
These piles or stones are called Pdlios On 
the Pdlios are placed engraved images fo 
represent the deceased in whose memory the 
Pdlios are erected. Small pillars are also 
raised in the localities where such persons 
met their death. On the Kali Chau das or 
black fourteenth, that is the fourteenth day 
of the dark half of Asho , the Pdlios are 
daubed with red lead and worshipped with 
offerings of cocoanuts. Women who have be- 
come sati receive worship aud offerings on 
the Hindu new year’s day. 5 

Spiritual guides such as Shankaracharya, 
Vallabacharya, the maharajas or spiritual 
heads of the sect called Sw;aminarayan, Lalo 
Bhagat and Talo Bhagat are worshipped by 
their devotees with offerings of food, garments 
and cash. In this Kali Yuga or iron age, 
men who are really great are rare, and even 
if there be some, they are invisible to the 
faulty vision of the present day degraded 
mortals. A few come into contact with such 
holy men by virtue of the good deeds per* 
formed by them in their past lives. These 
are said to attain paradise by this satsang* 
(contact with the righteous). 

2 The School Master of Luvaria. 

4 The School Master of Lilapur, 

e The School Master of Dhank. 
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In -the Kadavasan woods, near the village 
of Daldi, there lives a bava called Bhimputi, 
who is believed to possess miraculous powers. 
He surprises visitors by his wonderful feats 
and commands 
gating their sufferings, 


; SI1€ li as impressions ot tiieir tootsteps, 
photos or busts are worshipped with 
offerings of sandal paste, flowers, red powder, 
;ft«#incense 3 lamps fed with ghi and arati 
{fwiagings of lamps) 1 

| S ect of Hindus has a Maharaja or 

^iritnial head, and it is considered meritor- 
ious to entertain and worship him on certain 
{Special occasions. The Maharaja or Guru is 
Reived with great Mat. His followers 
form a procession and carry him in a palan- 
or a carriage and pair accompanied with 
music. At the house of the person who 
'• Invites him, the floor is covered with rich 
cloth, over which the Maharaja is led to a 
raised seat specially arranged for the purpose. 
He is then worshipped by the host with the 
same details as the image of a god. His feet 
are washed by panchamrita (five nectars), 
that Is a mixture of ghi, milk, honey, sugar 
and water, which is sipped by the worshipper 
and distributed among the followers of the 
Maharaja, Very often the feet of the 
Maharaja are washed in water,, which is 
considered as purifying as the panchamrita . 
Great festivity and rejoicings are observed on 
fMs day at the house of the Maharaja’s host, 
where crowds of the Maharaja’s followers 
assemble eager for a sight of him. After 
spending about half an hour in the house, the 
M^raja departs, first receiving valuable 
presents from the host. 

^Spiritual guides who claim the power of 
rfewfeng miracles are held in high esteem by 
tSfe people. Some of these guides are said to 
have control over spiritual beings or to possess 
their favour. These spirits are supposed 
Jj| endow them with the power of preparing 
iP^p&ie threads, winch, when worn round 
the waist, neck or arm, cure various diseases. 


vows from the afflicted by mifci- 
Every day, before 
breakfast, the bava visits seven villages to 
collect sugar and flour, which he throws in 
handfuls over every anthill which he meets 
on his way. This act of charity has establish- 
ed him. as a saint, and most of his prophecies 
are believed to be fulfilled. 

A Musaiman named Muhammad Chhail is 
held in great respect by the people on account 
of his great magical powers. He is believed 
to be in the good graces of a Pir f who has 
endowed him with the power of commanding 
material objects to come to him from long 
distances, and of breaking them and making 
them whole again. 2 

Great men of antiquity often command 
worship as gods. A fast is observed by 
Hindus on the 9th day of the bright half of 
C Sait fa , the birth day of Rama, whose birth 
anniversary is celebrated at noon on that day 
in his temple. On this occasion, all visitors 
to the temple offer a pice or two to his image 
and receive his Prasad f that is, consecrated 
food, which consists of a mixture of curdled 
milk and sugar. The birth of Krishna is 
celebrated at mid-night on the eighth day of 
the dark half of Shramn , when people keep 
awake for the whole of the night. 

The Jains observe a fast for seven days 
from Shravan Fad Baras } that is the 12th 
day of the dark half of Shravan, to the 5th 
day of the bright half of Bhadarvh , in 
honour of Mahavir Swami, one of their 
spiritual teachers, who is believed to have 
been born on the 2nd day of the bright half 
0 f Bhctdarvd. This period is known as the 
Pajusan , during which the Jains cause the 


1 The School Master of Ganod. 

2 The School Haste: of Zwzuv a< 
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slaughter-houses and fish markets to be 
dosed and give alms to the poor . 1 

A century ago there lived at Nalkantha 
a sage named Bhansab. He met a holy 
death by deep meditations, and a few days 
after rose up from his grave in his original 
form. This led him to be classed in the 
category of great men and to command 
divine worship . 2 

Vithal, a sage of the Kathi tribe, is 
revered in Paliad. Save, a devotee at 
Zanzarka, is worshipped by Dheds. . Fehala 
a Rajput and Tolat his wife, are enshrined 
at An jar, a village in Cutch. Lalo, a Bania 
devotee of Sindhavar, received divine 
honours in his life-time and his image in 
Sayala is held in great reverence to this day. 
The samddh of Madhvagar, an atit of 
Vastadi, situated in Unebadi a village in the 
Dhandhuka taluka in Ahmedabad, is an 
-object of worship. Harikrishna Maharaja, 
a Brahman saint of Chuda, received divine 
honours at Chuda and the Charotar . 3 

If the souls of the departed ones are 
condemned to become ghosts, shrdddha 
ceremonies performed by their descendants 
are said to be efficacious in freeing them 
from their ghostly existence and relegating 
them to some other form of life. 

The lives of binds and pishdehas f male 
and female ghosts, are said to extend over a 
thousand years . 4 Bhraddhas , such as the 
samachari i. e., the death anniversary and 
Ndrdyanbali i. e., a shrdddha performed in a 
holy place, emancipate the ghostly spirits 
from their wretched existence and make them 
eligible for birth in a better form . 5 Some 
believe that at the end of their ghostly 
existence (a thousand years) they take birth in 
the animal kingdom in the mortal world . 6 


Hie soul is not said to have final! 
perished unless it merges into the divin 
self and attains mohsha or salvation, Th*#* 1 * 
passions and desires of a dying man do nor r ^ 
permit his soul ascending beyond a certai 
stage,, where he or she remains as a ghos 
until the soul is purged of all his or he 
desires and sins by the performance o 
funeral ceremonies. For relieving ancestra 
spirits from the low order of bJmts am 
pishdehas , shrdddhas are performed by ihei 
surviving relatives in such holy places a 
Pr abbas* Gaya and Pindtarak. Thes * 
ceremonies are known as Ndrdyanbali 
Nilotsarga and saptdha-pdrdyan (recitatioi 
of a sacred book for seven consecutive days). 

Those persons -who die with wicket 
thoughts still present and their desires not 
fulfilled, enter the order of evil spirits, from 
which they are liberated after their desires 
have been satisfied and their wicked thoughts 
eliminated . 8 ^ 1 *** * # 

BHuts and pislidchas-ghosts, male and 
female — can be prevented from doing harm 
by recourse to certain processes. ' 
instance, the wife of a Nagar of Gadhada 
became a witch after her death and began 
to torment the second wife of her husband 
by throwing her out of bed whenever she 
was "asleep. To prevent this, the husband 
took a vow to perform a shrdddha at Sidhpur 
in the name of the deceased wife, after the 
performance of which the ghostly presence 
stopped harassing the new wife of her 
husband . 9 

Binds and pishdehas are believed by some 
people to be immortal, because they” are 
supposed to belong to tlie order of demi-gods. 

In the Ainorhosha — the well-known Sanskrit 
lexicon — they are classed with divinities, 'such 


1 The School Master of Jodia. 

3 The School Master of S anka . 

5 The School Master of KotJa Sangani. 

7 The School Master of Ganod. 

9 The Deputy Educational Inspector, Gotih&d, 


2 The School Master of Laiapur, 

4 The School Masters of Kotda Sangani ant 
* The School Master of Dadvi. 

8 The School Master of Moth Devalia. 
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THE DATE OP AKBAR’S BIRTH 


||; • BY VINCENT A. SMITH. 

I s LTHOUGH the remarkable discrepancy in the accounts given of the date of Akbar 5 s birth 
as recorded by contemporary writers has been noticed frequently, it has never been 
* thoroughly discussed and elucidated. The matter is worthy of discussion, not only because 
ike date on which Akbar first saw the light is in itself of interest, and a matter which cannot 
be left indeterminate by any careful historian or biographer, but also because the thorough 
jaye^iga-tion of the discrepancy helps a critical student of the sources to appreciate the 
lelative value of the Persian histories of Akbar, and at the same time indicates the nature 
of the motives which in this case and many others tempted the courtly authors to tamper 
with the truth. 

Two distinct and irreconcilable statements concerning the date of birth are on record, 
namely, (1) the official version that the event occurred early in the morning of Sunday, 
R&jab 5, A. H. 949= Oct. 15, 1542 (old style) ; and (2) Jauhar’s version that it occurred on 
the night of the full moon (14) of Shaban in the same year, equivalent to Thursday, 
Uov.23. Both statements cannot be true. The contradiction must be due either to mis- 
take or to deliberate lying on one side or the other. The third possible hypothesis that 
both parties may be in error, although admissible a priori, is excluded by the fact that 
one version, namely that of Jauhar, can be proved conclusively to be true and accurate, the 
official version being the result of deliberate falsification effected for adequate and ascertain- 
able reasons. That proposition is placed in the forefront of my dissertation in order 
that the reader may not lose sight of the main issue among a multitude of side issues 
aM petty details. Proof will be given also that the original title conferred upon 
Akbar Was Badru-d-din, not Jalalu-d-din, and satisfactory reasons will he shown 
for the change of title as well as for the change of date. Incidentally, explanations 
will be offered of the reasons for the selection of the name Akbar and the name or title 
JalMu-d-din. The discussion must necessarily occupy considerable space; it cannot be 
impressed if the evidence is to be set forth in full, so that any careful student can appraise 
it at its real value. The subject has been present to my mind for many months, and the 
conclusion announced above has been arrived at after careful consideration of all relevant 
foots and arguments. Mr. Beveridge, who until now has upheld the official view, has 
kindly examined the manuscripts of Jauhar’s work in the British museum on my behalf, 
while the published essay of Kavi Raj Shyamal Das is based on independent examination 
ter manuscript copies of the same work. No doubt, therefore, is possible that Jauhar 
bided the birth as having taken place at the time of the full moon of Shaban, the eighth 
foth of the Muhammadan year, equivalent to Shaban 14, or November 23, 1542, old 
Ie, whereas the court chroniclers adopted as the date the 5th of Rajab, the seventh 
nth of the Muhammadan year, equivalent to October 15, 1542. The two statements 
mot be harmonized. As observed above, proof can be given that one statement is true, 

1 the other false. The proof seems to my mind so convincing that more could not be 
focpdred if Abu-LFazl were on his trial for forgery. 1 It remains for me now to justify 


mg assertions. 


In Abu-l-Fazl the u is pronounced short, although written as if long. The spelling adopted in the 

J': text is the best. 
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a. recorded 0, We. cmtemporM, author*, 

iviineiv kbu-I-Fazl, Badaoni and Gulbatlan Begain. 

lie first named writer narrate, the ec.nt with hie u«al cop-ous rhetorrc, from whr.h 

th« «—« statements have to be «*£**• "UeTiimeweil and counted 
1 The most holy nativity, to wit — of Ins Maj y , , , , 

• f TThmLss . her Majesty Miryam Makani, chaste one of church and 

eurtain of h > occimed when the altitude of Procyon was 38,= ’ and 

"en 8 Z 20 m. had pied from the “ 

old eia 1 scu. em u j Kartik 1599, Hindu era [ soil . Yikrama 

stemba) ^ R TmTSrrL-Sw W al 1854, Greek era [soil. Seleucidan or Syro-Macedo- 
hrs. 22 m. of the said night (that of Saturday, or rather Sunday) were remaining. 
The place was the auspicious city and fortunate fort, Amarkot*. 

Badaoni gives the same date, stating that n ,„ w 
On Sunday, the fifth of the month of the month Raj ah m the year 949 H„ the 
.uspils birth rf the EWhl Of arc age Akbar PaclsMb occurred in a fortunate moment 

at Amarkot V 

Gulbadan Begam’s account is as follows : • Tr i *. 

• in ’Umarkot he left many people, and his family and relations, and Mso Khw 

Mu'azzam to have charge of the haram. Hamida-banu Begam was with child Th e 
days after his Majesty’s departure, and in the early morning of Sunday, the fourth day of 

the revered Rajah, 949 H. [October 15, 1542], there was born his imperial Majesty, the 
World’s refuge and conqueror, Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Ohdzi. The moon was 

m S The reader will observe that the lady gives the date as the fourth, not the fifth day of 
Rajah. She must either he mistaken, or have used a different almanac, because she agr^s 
with Abu-1-Fazl and Badaoni about the day of t he week being Sunday, which fell on the 

J. *>. *.B*verfdg* vol I,W n* PP- 
of the town as Amarktt, deriving it apparently from the Sanskrit ~ 

tion is expressly adopted by Hamilton ( Description of HMostan, ***»£ ^Ih* p X ’spells 
explains ‘ Amerkote ’ as meaning, ‘the fort of the immortals.' Tiefienthaler (French tr 
‘ Amareott’. In the Atn, vol. II, tr. Jarrett, pp. 339, 341, the name is written Umarkot, bu t m«, 
vol III p. 59, it is entered as ‘Amarkot, birth-place of his Majes y, an 4 ’’ P' ’ , ’ 

Jarrett twice writes Amarkot, without diacritical marks. The Imperial Gazetteer, 1908, g‘^s the fo«a 

‘ Umarkot’ (s. v.), and states that ‘it is said to have been founded by one Umar, a chief f the ^mra 

tribe, but at what date is not known.’ Probably the form 'Umarkot. or’ Umarkot meaning ■* ottot 

‘Umax (0 mar)’, is correct, but it is clear that mauy people always regarded the name as be g IP 7_ 

Hindu, meaning ‘the fort of Amar'. The word Amar (amara) often is an element in in • 

shall use the form ‘ ’Umarkot’, or simply, ‘Umarkot’. The statement in I. G. (1908 

‘it was through this town that Akbar, when emperor, marched m A. D. 159 * *° Afahanist&n, 

ous. As Kaverty truly remarks, Akbar never returned to either Umar -ot or m (o . 1590-2. 

p. 601 note). The conquest of the province was effected by Mirzl Abdu-r-rahim an aa 

3 Tr. Ranking, I, 566. TJl0 

4 The History of Humfiyun {Humhy Cm-nanici), tr. A. S. Beveridge, 1902,. p. .an 

text gives the name as 
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$qVE MB^Bj 1 9 1 *>] 


■ — "" ^j l0 | our th clay of the month, according to the standard tables. 5 We may 

fifth, and notion ^ ere £ orej ^at Abu-1-Fazl, Badaoni, and Gu Ibadan agree in assigning the 
take it as a , ^ ^ g j n quoting those authors I have purposely refrained from citing: 

birth to bnn j> _^ igo t q e y can } 30 considered more conveniently in relation to Jauhar’s 

collateral detm^s^ ^ ^ be quoted in full, so far as relevant. 

statemen > ^ jj. g Majesty waited for a fortunate hour, and then commenced his jour- 

‘Chap. ^ family in tho fortress of Amerkote : the first day we marched twenty - 

Ld encamped on tho banks of a large pond.c 
four mi ‘ —The next day, while the king was encamped at the large pond, a 
- e d from Amerkote with the joyful intelligence of the birth of a son and 
messengei ainve^^^^ event happened. on the night of the full moon of the month Shaban 

h6ir ' ' T 'onseciuonco of which his Majesty was pleased to name the child. The full moon 
949 ; m co “ ^ a(l(lyu ) Muhammad Akber. On this joyful occasion he prostrated him- 

of f hg T' turned thanks to the Almighty Disposer of all events. When this joyful news 
self, ant i ^ fch(} cWofs cam0 and offered their congratulations. The king then 

■^d th^author of this memoir (Jauhar) to bring him the articles he had given in 
trust to him. R { iU id bracelet to the owners, keeping only a pad of 

Humayun retiiinea irim mivi i 

1 TO hich he broke on a china, plate and distributed, saying : 
ml : This is a, 11 the present .1 can affoitl to make yon on the birth of my son, whose fame 
•ii t trust bo one day expanded all over the world, as the perfume of the musk now fills 
will 1 trust ; • • ceremonv tho drums were beaten, and the trumpets proclaimed 

this apartment. i\ iu,i mu* ^ 

•ZTJT.ZZ ^ *? » pon<1 ■ y "t 

A . , .• " t'u,* v».initv of Juti . . » . After this affray we. moved on, and 

five marches we iirrrve.^,^ — ^ fent W1W pitohe d in a large garden from this 

tookpossessum o . - ^ ^ A.norkoto to bring the young Prince and his mother. 

StmoAhe month of Uanmfin the Prince arrived, and had the hon^r ofbeing £ 

— ' ,^"-*7 r “■» ■ • •• 

the fast of hamzan, just as ns i .1 • , , ^ mi \ 0 f fij s having joined his enemy, 

genee was brought, >um »« „.re nJ rel ated, and the author proceeds 

a , 

the Indian almanacs give ..no year in iwli < _ s 8>19 and 27 are made intercalary 

regards the intercalary year. ’.1 lie rcsii •- ls > 1,1 ' ^ ^ 0V ery day throughout each of these year 

those years will begin «">'■ day I'lrher t inn in ■ pl ace d Roman numerals against the mter- 

will be ono day earlier. In the accmpm.y.ng l«*los_l l P which differ’ (Indian Eras, 

calary years of the accepn-.il reckoning, amt stars «€•« - , Uat Gulbadan liegam was right according to 

1883, p.68). <)49 is iiiic <d’ 1 . 1 m- starred years, Iho Uth, so 

the Indian almanacs. . . , u]t , The party first moved out four farsakhs, 

« Jauhar seems ... have, forgotten an iutcrmodmto halt- L P ^ ^ ^ 
or about sixteen miles, and then, after a rest, wont on to P exec uted in 1556 by Bairdm Khan 

f Tardi Bog K han was the messonger (RadaWt, I, 566). Ho„ wa. 

for failure to defend Delhi. mint of ‘ the sublime festivities. (A. $0 P* 

s Abu-1-Fazl gives an al.s.mlly oxaggerator ^ a Thursday. 

, » Shaban, 29 days less 14^15, pi® 20=-^». Shaban 
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paring this time intelligence was brought that- Byram Beg (Khan), who had fled from 
the battle of Canouge, was come from. Gujerat to join his Majesty. On hearing this joyful 
news the king ordered all the chiefs to go out and meet him : he was shortly introduced, 
and had the honour of being presented to his Majesty, who was much rejoiced by the 
arrival of so celebrated a character.’ 10 

Abu-l-FazI (A. N., I, 380) fixes the date of Bairani Khan’s arrival as Muharram 7,950= 
April, 13, 1543. Muharram is the first month of the Muhammadan year. The same 
author (ibid., p. 389) states that Humayun left Jun on Rabi ‘ul-akhir 7,950= July H, 1543. 
Those dates may be accepted without hesitation. They are quite independent of the birth- 
day date, and no reason can be imagined why they should be falsified. Jauhar (p. 49) does 
not mention the precise date of Humayun’s departure from the camp near Jun. 

Kavi Raj Shyamal Das gives the following independent translation of Jauhar’s text : — 
‘On leaf 44 of MSS. Tazhirat-uhwaqyat the author Akbar Jauhar, who was Aftabchi 
or the ewer-bearer of the Emperor Humayun, writes : — 

“ While the Emperor Humayun was encamped on the banks of a pond, at the distance 
of 12 kos (=24 miles) from Amarkot on the way to Bukkar, a messenger arrived in the 
morning from the former place with the joyful intelligence of the birth of a son and heir ; 
and delivered his charge in the following terms : — 

< The Supreme Being has been pleased to bless your Majesty’s royal household with a 
fortunate prince,’ which highly pleased the Emperor. 

This auspicious event happened on the night of Saturday 11 the 14th of Shaban 
A. H. 949=23rd November, 1542=Margsir Sudi 15th Samvat 1599. 

The moon of the 14th night (full moon) is called Badr, in consequence of which the 
child was named Badr-ud-din which signifies nearly the same thing as Jalaluddin, the 
name by which Akbar is commonly known.’ 

Then follows the account of the congratulations and the musk-pod incident. 

The passage regarding the arrival of Akbar at Jun camp is given thus : — 

• jfow, the following account of the village of Jun to which Humayun had his Queen 
Hamidah Banu Begam and the prince Akbar brought from Amarkot by Jauhar, proves 
that the birth did really happen in the month of Shaban : — 

“ Several bands of robbers had to be encountered near the village of Jim ; Sheikh Ali 
Beg returned after putting them to flight. The emperor halted in a garden adjoining the 
village, and ordered entrenchments to be thrown up round it, then he sent one of the chiefs 
to Amarkot to bring the young prince, the females, and the servants. On the 20th Ramzan 
the prince arrived, and had the honour of being embraced by his Majesty for the first time 
on the 35th day of his age.” 

This proves to a eertainty that the prince was horn on the 14th Sh ibin. 

A few lines further on, the author mentions the Roza, or fast, from which the 
inference is drawn that the prince did really arrive in Ramzan, the month when the Roza 
or fast is kept.’ 

Mr. Beveridge (A. N., I, 59 note) certifies that the rendering by the Kavi Raj ‘ is closer 
than Stewart’s.’ But it is really immaterial which version is used, inasmuch as both 
testify to the fact that Akbar was bom on the full-moon night of Shaban. Tne text used by 




10 Jauhar, tr, Stewart, pp. 44 — 47. 

11 According to Cunningham’s tables, the week-day was Thursday. 
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the Kavi Raj apparently gives also the day of the month, 14, which is not in Stewart. 
m Rpveridge further points out that there are two editions of Jauhar. Since Mr. Beve- 

jM.r. nc o i • ji . , .. _ 


idge translated the Akbarndmah, he has kindly re-examined the MSS. in the British 
WnLum on my behalf and informs me that edition Mo. 1— the original Memoirs, is B.M. 

NwSV .. ♦ n. • 1. i.’ .4.1. .. « A : t ... 


M S Additional 16.711, in which the birth and arrival passages are respectively entered on 
folios 54 b and 56 a. The edition revised at Jauhar’s request by Faizi Sirhindi (B.M., 
MS or 1890) distinctly gives Rajab as the month of birth, with Shaban as a marginal note, 
faizi omits the words stating that Alcbar arrived at Jun on the 35th day after his birth 
i r te az tcmUd-i sUbzdda). But he preserves the day of the month, the 4th for the nativi- 
ty applying it to Rajab instead of Shaban. 

Mr. Beveridge in his letter dated June 6, 1914, which he authorizes me to quote, goes 
on to say : 

“ It seems to me that it is quite possible that the day of the month was the 14th, and 
that hence Jauhar calls Akbar Badra-d-din. Jauhar, however, adds that Badr and Jalal 
mean the same thing, that is the full moon, and, of course, the 14th or loth Rajab 
would he full moon, just as much as 14th Shaban. 3 - 2 Supposing that the day of the 
month really was the 14th, it is quite possible that the courtiers may have changed it to 
the 5th in order to make Akbar’s natal day a Sunday, which was a sort of special day with 

him. 

But I cannot believes that Gulbadau Bogam and all the others were mistaken about the 
month It is simpler and more probable that Jauhar was mistaken about the month, and 
that therefore his editor altered the passage and made it Rajab. There could be no object 
in their giving a wrong month. Jauhar was old and silly.” 

Those remarks give away tho whole case, because they admit that Jauhar’s editor tam- 
pered with tho author’s manuscript, and that the courtiers probably altered the day of 
the month in order to bring in Sunday. In reality, there is no question of mistake at all. 
Jauhar was not mistaken about Akbar’s arrival during the Ramazan fast. He could not 
possibly blunder in that detail. Nor was there any mistake possible about the name- 
giving. Tho story of tho name-giving in Jauhar is inseparably bound up with the date. 
Both statements together are either true or false. They could not have come into existence 
in any conceivable manner as the result of inadvertence or forgetfulness. The discrepancy 
in the authorities is due to deliberate falsification on one side or the other, and to nothing 
else. It should he remembered that Jauhar’s memoir is believed to have been composed, 
under instructions from Abu-1-Fazl, who must have read it. I have been occupied all 
my adult life in weighing evidence and have no hesitation in finding the verdict that Jauhar s 
statements are true both as concerning the date and as concerning the naming indeed, I 
go so far as to say, that owing to the form in which they are made, they not or dy are * 
but must be true. Hence it follows that the allegations of the courtiers aie 
false, having been made for definite and adequate reasons which will be discussed 
presently. . 

Jauhar does no/e^~ Akbiw Hosted that he himself was present when Hum^n 

■conferred that name or title for the reason clearly enunciated. He does not say t a e ^ 
the same thing’. His abortion is that Badru-d-dtn ‘signifies nearly the same tlung as JaWuddm, th. 

name by which Akbar is commonly known/ 
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Tlie following statement will make clear the discrepancy in dates. 

Dates connected with Akbar s birth. 


.. •< 


* 

Akbarnamah date. | 

Jauhar’s date. 

Event. 

A. H. j 

A. D. 

A. II. j 

A. D. 


949 j 

1542 

949 j 

1542 

Arrival of Humayun at ’Umarkofc.l 

Juinada'l-aw- 

Aug. 23 13 . 



real 10 
(p. 375). 





Humayun quitted ’Umarkot 

Rajab 1 ! 

(p. 376). 

Oct. 11. 


Nov. 23. 

Birth of Akbar 

Rajab 5. 

Oct. 15. 

Shaban 14, 
full moon. 

Arrival of Humayun at Juii 

Not stated 
(p. 380). 



About Nov. 30 
(6 or 7 marches). 

Akbar left ’Umarkot 

Shaban 11. 

• ! 

Nov. 20. 


About Dec. 18 
(6 or 7 marches) 





(75 miles but 





travelling 





slowly). 

Akbar arrived at Jun camp 

Shaban 29. 

Dec. 8 

35 Days after 
birth 

Dec. 28. 




Ramzan 20. 



950. 

1543. 

950. 

1543. 

Arrival of Bair dm Khan at Jun , . , 

Muharram 7. 

April 13. 



Hum ayim left Jun. . , 

RabiuM- 

; July IDA 




akhir 7. 





,* 


■ 4 , 


Which of these contradictory sets of dates is correct % 

Both ca nn ot be true. Abu-1-Fazl, who takes the date of birth as Rajab 5, accommo- 
dates to suit that clay three other days, namely, one antecedent and two subsequent. 
Jauhar, who takes the full moon of Shaban (14th) as the birth day, has no antecedent dates 
to fit in, but is quite clear as to the subsequent date, Ramazan 20, being the 35th day of 
Akbar s age. 

These facts preclude the possibility of mere inadvertence on the part of either Jauhar 
or Abu-l-FazL It is useless to urge that Jauhar was old and possibly weak-minded when 
he finally faired out his memoirs nearly fifty years after Akbar s birth. It is obvious that 
he did not trust to his unaided memory. His tract is full of minute details which 
necessarily imply the preservation of contemporary private notes. If he had not possessed 
such notes he would not have been asked to write his memoir, nor pould he possibly 
have performed the task. Everybody admits that he wrote as a simple, honest man 
of slight education. ; There is no rhetoric or nonsense in his book. Mere inadvertence 
being inadmissible as ail explanation of his dates, he must have lied deJibei ately if 
his statements are false. Why should he lie ? What conceivable object could he have 
in inventing the statements that Akbar was horn on the night of the full moon of 
Shaban and reached his father on Ramazan 20 ? If he was neither inadvertent or 

* » This date may be accepted, as being in accordance with either birthday 

14 The two dates in A : H, 950 may be accepted. 
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a liar his evidence as that of a contemporary and to some 1 extent an eye-witness should 
be accepted. We must remember that he was actually in personal attendance on 
Humayun when the news of the child’s birth arrived, and that he witnessed the naming 

ceremony. . 

As further conclusive proof that he was not inadvertent, we have his statement that 

the child was named Badru-d-din because he was born at the time of full moon {badr). 
His gloss that Badru-d-din and Jal&lu-d-din mean nearly the same thing is not an accurate 
statement, and is merely an attempt to explain the notorious fact that everybody knew 
Akbar only as Jaialu-d-din. Having already shown that Jauhar was not a blunderer, and 
that his narrative is transparently honest, we must believe his account of the naming as 
well as his dates. 

Abu-l-FazI wastes much eloquence in recounting Sunday supposed miracles or 
semi-miraculous occurrences connected with Alcbar’s birth and naming as Jalalu-d-din. 
One such anecdote is intelligible only on the supposition that he was aware that Akbar 
had been named Badru-d-din originally. 

The italics are mine ; this is the story : — 

< Sharif TClia. ii related that when his brother Shamsu-d-din Mu. Khan Atza was in 
Ghazni, in the 22nd year of his age, ho dreamt he saw the moon ( mall ) come into his arm. 
He related the fact to his venerable father Mir Yar Mu. Ghaznavi who was a spiritually 
minded householder, and the latter rejoiced at the happy appearance of the auspicious 
circumstance and interpreted it to mean that God would, one day, bestow a great 
privilege upon him which wou Id be the means of exalting their family. And so it turned out, 
for by the blessings of that full moon ( badr ) of glory of the heaven {Akbar) the family was 
raised from the nadir of the dust to the zenith of heaven. ’ 15 

That tale applies to Badru-d-din, the ‘ Full Moon of Religion,’ but has no relevance 
to Jalal-u-din, the ‘ Splendour (or Glory) of Religion.’ 

I have no doubt whatever that Akbar originally was named Badru-d-din because he was 
ten at the time of full moon (badr), as Jauhar asserts from personal knowledge that he was. 

The time has now come to consider the collateral details alluded to. Abu-1-Fazl 
devotes much space and futile learning to the discussion of four distinct horoscopes cast 
on behalf of Akbar, and in tho course of his wearisome disquisition makes certain remarks 
which bear on tho subject of this paper. 

Two of the horoscopes show Akbar as born under the constellation Virgo, and two 
as bom under Loo, tho next preceding constellation. Mr. Beveridge states that Virgo 
is ‘correct— if correctness can bo predicated of such matters, ’ that is to say, it is correct 
for the Rajab 5 birthday. It is remarkable that two of the horoscopes should have been 
drawn as under Leo, tho constellation preceding Virgo. The fact throws doubt on the official 
date of birth. Abu-1-Fazl recommends tho acceptance of the Leo horoscope drawn by 
Azdu-l-Daulah Amir Fathu-l-lah of Shiraz™ Gulbadan also adopts the Leo version 
aid expresses her gratification that ‘ it was of very good omen that the birth was in a 
ed sign, and the astrologers said a child so bo rn would be fortunate and long- ve . 

15 A* N t I, p« 43. Tlxo significant Persian words are : ^ 

■b iiaUL. uA Hi eM 3' ^ ** 

* J ' " ' ' ijA ajUi ^*1 

iRTnd. ed^Pascic, I,j>. 14). Horo Akbar is 


18 A. N. Chap. V, Vol. I, p. 96. ‘ In the opinion 
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on the discrepancy are significant because they betray 

^ ” tLat 
_„ r „ , ! inr0SC0 nes of Akbar that do not tally, says 
*~.7?Z£X> eUbody should not know the actual account o, the birthday 

o£ a sample of c“»* 1 <“ <’*“ t , translations, and I cannot find anything 

That quotation has teen ^ ^ * p . m , he translates 

exactly correspon in nativity remained under the 

■ owing to the jealousy 0 Sod, ^ Mntraal<jtl0 „ .. Those rhetoric.! 

,t Z. sens, as the quotation in the form adopted by the English 
I, "of the Li Kaj. Abu-l-FazI proceeds to argue t at the discrepant horoscopes 
, - . pvprvthixi 2: favourable about Akbar, 

agree^t altyra e^ ^ ^j.j.^pnuma, a compilation written in A. D. 1803,1’ as quoted 

„ .u Tr.eiP si avows uncertainty as to the date oi Akbar’s birth, saying 

iLe year A. H. 940 according to some accounts, or in A H. 960 » oth™ would 
have t at Amarkot was bom JalSluddin Muhammad Akbar of Ham.d^h Banu Begam a 
, Ahmad J3m According to the Albarnima the auspicious birth of the prince 

Lk" larkot on Sunday night the 16th [sic] Bajjab A, H. 949, the sun being at 

‘Se 6 pas^of value only as showing the enistence of doubt on the subject and for 
the Zoos statement that Akbar was bom on Sunday, Eajab 15, 949. That statement 

'" U rmof ?1 having P been give” ‘bat the positive statements of Jauhar are true, it follows 

that the contrary statements of Abu-l-Fad, etc., must be false. Those false statements were 
not made without reason. The principal reason for making them was satoafentonly 
explained by Kavi Eaj ShySmal DSs, whose paper published m 1886, convinced me many 

years ago. ls 

It will be best to quote his words so far as necessary : * 

■What led the authors of the Alba w Ha, mh, the TabaqiU Allan, and the 
MantalMai-Ta^HH to record the 5th Eajjab, Sunday, instead of the true date, 

14th Shaban. Saturday ? [sic]. 19 . 

My explanation may be embodied in a single term, superstition, still I should hke 

say something in detail. . 

There is a couplet enjoining on the Hindus to conceal nine things 

*TT ^TFT II 

that is -1 age 2 wealth, 3, defects in one’s household, 4, mantra (Vedic or Tantric), 
5^ coition, 6, medicine, 7, charity, 8, honour, and 9, dishonour, should be concealed. 

u Elliot and Dawson, VIII, 332. I have not met with any history which “ thtak the 

is My Oxford Student's History of India , of which the first edition appeared m 1908, xs, turn , 

only history of India which gives Nov. 23 as the date of Akbar's birth, 

SMban M was Thursday. ^ 
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^== = 7 = ^[^e with -which we are immediately concerned, is .still strictly 
NoW ’ t ® ell ^ 0 . do Hindus, of whom only 10 per cent, of enlightened views would ever 
observed y we ^ ^ T}lc annua j birthday festivals are in most cases held a . day or 
fee. to lay asi^e ^ ^ actual birthday ; and if the date is published in. this way, the 

tw0 ig k t a profound secret, Horoscopes of the nobility and gentry are always 

Crasted'to confidential family-priests, who never betray their charge, or are at least 

expected Mtt do obgerved people sometimes accusing their enemies of practising 

• u 6 ft asainst the life of some person ; and to confirm the charge brought by them, 
ifitchcraxt; g , fabricated horoscopes bearing special symbols, and a puppet 

*• rrs ^pom, ^ «. — « «. n. *** 

/ superstitious notions from the Hindus. 

The author proceeds to give instances of superstitions which were regarded by Babur, 

it' * *„ n nd Akbar The list might be largely extended, 

£ U goes onto argue that Hamida Begam probably reported the false date, Rajab S 
• te to Preserve her child from danger, and that horoscopes were prepared accordingly, 

: III possible, he observes, that the court historians themselves may have deliberately 
■li* -L^ri a date from the same motive. 

' W in either torn, it perfectly Alhar, 

harm could be more Y . nKhVation to protect the helpless 

Mr beliefs being such as they were, they ley mitean eg. ^ 

*** every possihie means. Nohody knew anyth,ng " ^ ^ 
notes, which remained hidden 

to prevent the family from agreeing on , w hen Akbar then aged 

and the consequent change of name may have taken place i ’ ny There is 

Inttbree, was restored to his fatto and c^-^*— 
some reason to suppose that, as the Kavi Raj point. , _ , . d given him in 

tong before his accession. The fort at JalalaMd ^ - n Kabul Naturally, 

jdgir when he was about ten years of age and his a AV of the 

therefore, the title Jalal-ud-din appears on his coinage from 

reign, 1556-7.20 — 


_ , . 5L There i s n o 

a Sir Beveridge’s note 2, A. N., Vol. I, p. H2 ; Ravuty, Itotes ore ^ ^ dependen eies was 
doubt that after tlio death of Hindal to Nov. 1551, has hen the name of Jalalabad was given 

oferred upon Akbar, then to his tenth year. But it » not Accor dingto L ft (190B) «.* 
the new fort at Jfti-ShiW, which was the old name , his access ion. Humayun left Kabul in 
aHBbad was founded by Akbar in 1570, some four years Humayun BadsMh built a for a 

nary 1555. Ravuty says that “Bdyaztd, the ^ that Bddshah’s 

ivh o-Ff.AT* vrnn.r.ct anotllOl 1 fort W^S bUl > loo fl.lsO SaVS, built tlllS 


.uaryioyu. ^ * called at ter — .• ,, . - . • 

SMht, where in after yoars another fort was bui , he also says, built thi . 

ab, 950 H. (Juno, 1552, A.D.).” Ravorty s words Shdhi its « holy appellation a 

u-l-Fad distinctly states that it was MummKhto \ ^ebestewa! of the name Jalalabad s 

onized it. As he was governor of Kabul from laoo o • - 

referred to that period ( A . N. I. 565). 
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==== r:::::::=:== T^ 14 = November 23 > is 

The concealment of the true ca e * ersons responsible for Akbar’s safety to 

satisfactorily explained ^ byjhe The selection 0 f Rajah 5, Sunday, as 

preserve him from the l nested by special reasons. 1 ;; 

tie official false date seems to ave ^ ^ aware that in his later days he paid 

AH students of the hxsto^ o A ^ ^ ^ pre dilection of his would not 
special reverence to the Sun ai d 5 by his relatiTes in his infancy, 

explain the .electto of Sundry » ^ „ p „ teIence on astrological ground. 

Hey, li'j'.vevei', may be “ - chick teas always highly reverenced 

for the first day of the week, the clay ox rival horoscopes dilates on 

* Persians. ^ ^C^he^t.rof the universe, - r—r 

the glory of - the Greet It ht ( test0 , ver o{ glory, pomp, potter, and prestrge, 

of the affairs of mortals, and the l _ A powerful motive for the ‘ 

(A. N. I, P- 76). There are other War (Pf0 ^ommer 240 , as quoted by 

selection of Rajab 5 is found m t e s a eme believed to be the day of Muhammad’s 

Beveridge, A. N. I, P- 54 , note 5) that Bajab *• » * -ions that 

conception. Ulugh Beg, we are o , Mir dt-i-Aftdbnuma places the birth 

according to the quotation cited above, ^ author ^ ^ ^ ^ rf ^ 

on Rajab 15, while stating that the 5 ear ^ gg0 Tll e writer seems to have 

week was Sunday.^ It actually was^ so on^ ^ ^ name 0 f Muhammad, 

name that no significance canbe attached to its £ ' 

bestowal upon Akbar. suggested by that of the child’s grandfather * 5 * * ‘ 

The name Akbar appeals as a substitute for Badr-nd-din, 

’Alt Akbar. The name or tide JOMu d ^ connected with badr-the 

which could not he retained when pa me as near as possible in form to the 

full moon. It was natural to choose a tit e w^ich^ ^ ^ ^ meaning . We do ^ ' 

original one conferred by Humayun, an consequent change of name 

not know when the official birthday was thetime, - 

effected. But both alterations were d nrmg Akh were assigDed 

A. IX 1352, when Hindi’s ,**. — solemn occasion 

to the young P™ a ^ th ^ A ° bar was rest cred to his father and underwent the 

in 1545. or ear y i ’ riprl a suitable opportunity for the changes. 

ceremony of eiromeisien yonldhave afforded a '"““t „ to Iollo „ me eleeely 

It is not unlikely ttot only » ferv readers w a™ a0 , vlll ie oonyineed, 

a! ^“ 5mposi “ s mayle cons “ erta “ 

have been finally established, namely :■ 


2i In A. H. 949. Rajab 15 iras Wednesday. But in 950, which 
^ .btwrtb, Rajab » was . Sunday. Tba. « «» bypoU». «... «- - 

L selected with regard for the supposed date of Muhammad s concepts. 
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Jauhar concerning both the date of birth and the aaming 

0 f Akbar are trU °^ gtatemen t s of the court chroniclers concerning the same matters 
(2) That o ' 

816 ^ That Akbar was born on Shaban 14, at the time of full moon, A. H. 949 = 

(3 1 ) v momi n„ November 23, A. D. 1542, old style ; , 

91 f the child was originally named Badru-d-din, « the full moon of rehgion ; 

£ I Z “his childhood, a «. ** pno. * U* tt. «£ 

t & That ' JL . Ited for the real one, and, in consequence, the name or title 

birthday was “ ^ no lon „ e r suitable, was replaced by Jalalu-d-dln ; 

Badl mf That three motives determined the changes in the birthday and name The tost 
(6) That th to prege rve the child from the perils of witchcraft by 

and P» ncl P a of his birth. Secondary motives were the preference for Sunday 

oTtZb^ and the wish to associate the birthday with the assumed date of the 

1 conception of Muhammad. 

«*- * •— * ™:;iTZ:Z\y » -» o. *. s— . 

(1) that the name Akbar was suggested oy 

’Ali Akbar ; , , • 1545 or 1546 when Akbar 

m t bat the changes of birthday and name took place m 1545 

.0 *■» and — ^ deaf h. 

mv behalf, and arrived at tire eon.J«»on that the mottpr 

style (0. S.), or October 25 new style (In. .) - 115) 24 gives the date 

1 ‘ Inayatu-llah, author of the TalcmUa £ i ^4. 

as 9th Azur [Persian month], the night ° C mh ’ md _ p . 2 48) gives the same date,. 

Muhammad Amin, author <>:ftho ' "V J s 12 Jumada II, but makes it 

Wednesday, 12 Jumada H, 1014. MrG.P^ ^ g R ^ p . 710 ). 

equivalent to 10 Abdn [Persian month of oOUah l • eVellt 0 n the 23rd 

Abdu-l-Baki, author of the **,»£)> 

Jumada I of same year, without mentioning^ i d that a Muhammadan i: Day” 

The weekday undoubtedly is correct, it being u ^ 0B Wedn esday-Thurs- 

' extends from sunset to sunset. Consequent y, ovtu ^ Wednesday for Mussalmans. 

day night, which wo should reckon as Thru s ay • MugUm reo konmg was Wednesday 

Some corroborative evidence that the day of ie w m it kam shamba (B. & D 

is supplied by Jahangir, who regarded that ^ ffl; his lucky day and 

Memoirs, I, 9 ».),» distinguishing it from cas6j that a mistake should 

birthday (ibid, IX, 10, 74). It is extremely unlikely, 

be made about the weekday. 

/ .Authorities^ as to the date of the circumcision ceremony. • 

' March, 1546 (GulbaUam p. 1 79, «•) _ . History of India, . oth e 

" ’-s That date, accordingly, was adopted m the W r „ as toldby its om Historians. 

» E. * D, A- MM -J B— aim ^ ^ 

1909, Vol. II, 1914:. 
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According to Cunningham’s Tables, 12 Jumada II was Tuesday. 

The date 23 Jumada I given by ‘Abdu-l-Baki is clearly wrong. 

Nobody seems to have noticed that Du Jarrie states the date as October 27. Inasmuch as 
the “ new style” came into use in Portugal and Spain from 1582, the 27th means “new 
st vie* 5 equivalent to the 17th c * old style. 

" ' The Dominical Letter for 1605, old style, is P, and for new style is B. Either yields 
Thursday as the day of the week. 28 Thursday fl. m. is Wednesday night by Muhummadan 

The corresponding Hijri date would be Jumada II, 14 not 12, and Jumada II, 14, was 

Thursday by Cunningham’s Tables. 27 

Du .Jarrie' s account is based on the statements of Jerome Xavier and Benedict a Goes, 

who were in Agra at the time, and actually had an interview with Akbar the Sunday #** 

before he died ~ On that Sunday he was gay and cheerful, in spite of the alarming current 
rumours about his health, but two days later, (Tuesday), be was obviously dying The 
Fathers do not explicitly state the weekday on which he died, but they cannot possibly be 
mistaken about the day of the month. Du Jarrie’s third volume was published in French 
in 1614. The Latin translation which I have used appeared in 1616. 

The correct date of Akbar’s death therefore is . 

Wednesday to Thursday night after midnight, ^ ** 

October 17, old style ; • t#** u ' 

„ 27, new style ; > ^ m v *■ 

Jumada II, 14, A. H. 1014. . ' ^ 

I append the relevant passages from Du Jarrie (India office copy, vol. Ill) 

Page 131. ‘Magnus et potens hie Monarcha XXVII Octobrio MDCV. ita demontur 
. Invaletudinis eius facti certiores Patres, die Sabbathi ilium adeunt •••'** _ 

Verim ita hfiarum et lactum inta satrapas viderunt, importunum ut censerent de hujus 

vitae catashopheet ad alteram transmigratione cum ipso turn agere . . . At post hidnum b* ^ * 

res in extremis passim esse dicebatur. 5 

' »*«*•«» ** 1 

In English : — 

“ This great and powerful monarch on October 27, 1605, so died ... The Fathers, on >»* ~ « 
learning of his illness, attended on him on the sabbath day ... But they saw him so gay , - • 

and cheerful among his nobles, that they judged it inopportune to discuss with him then 
the end of this life and the change to the other ... But two days later, every body was 
saying that he was on the point of death. 28 

The Fathers did their best to obtain admittance but failed. They were informed that 

the dying monarch, after he had lost the power of speech, received Prince Salim, and by 
signs directed him to assume the royal diadem and gird on the sword which hung at the head 
of the bed. Another sign with the hand commanded the prince to depart. 

That account seem to represent truly what really happened, but this note is confined 
to the question of date. For that I accept the Jesuit evidence as conclusive. On another 
occasioi I may discuss the evidence concerning the death bed scene, which is more 

, , "V. 

complicated. - 

. V « * 


ft m * ' 

$ li « i;i 


26 Six Harris Nicolas, The Chronology of History (1833), tables C, D, E. 

27 In 'Persian manuscript 14 might be easily corrupted into 12. 

28 Du Jarrie’s work whether in French or Latin, is extremely rare, and the third volume is the rarest. 4 ■; 

Chapters IV-XV oi Book I. in that Volume, pp. 38-137, concern the reign of Akbar. The short title 
of the work is Rerum Indir.arum Thesaurus. ; 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PANDYA MONARCHY. 

(Mr. SWAMIKANNU PILLARS THEORY.) 

K: BY ROBERT SEWELL. 

{Continued from p. 202.) 

Jatavarman Sundara Pdndya. 

{Accession August 127 6-) 

I have paid very great attention to the question of the date of accession of this king 
.and in Epig. Ind. XI (pp. 259-G1) have given full reasons for supposing that it was on a 
■day between 6 and 25 August 127G.- 1 We have many records of this reign. 

HU °f 1908). Professor Jacobi published this date in Epig. Ind. XI (p. 135, No. 85) 
an d decided that, for the year 1285, the given week-day, Sunday, did not work out 
correctly; and his calculation is correct. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, however, wishes us to 
.accept the date as Sunday 2lst October a. d. in that year. The stated regnal year is 
the 9th. According to all former information October 1285 would be in the 10th, (or even 
perhaps in the 11th) regnal year of this king. I believe it to have been in his 10th year ; 
so that, taking his date, wo must consider “ 9 ’’ as a mistake for “ 10 Then, though the 
day was one in the given solar month Tula, the given 7th krish.ua tithi was properly 
connected with the following clay, Monday, not Sunday ; and the nakshatra named was 
also appropriate to the Monday. The tithi belonged to the lunar month Karttika, and 
;/ it was current on the forenoon of that day ; it was therefore the occasion of a 
Kalpadi ceremony. I hold then that the date may be Monday 22 October 1285, 
fe “Sunday” being an error. This really strengthens the author’s ease because it predicates 
•only two instead of three errors in the original. The date is not to be classed as regular, 
because the wrong regnal year and the wrong week-day are given. 

{581 A of 1902). I concur with the author as to this date. It confirms the 
•opinion I expressed as to the date of accession, and it is in itself a perfect and regular. 

{575 of 1902). Prof. Kielhorn published this date in Epig. Ind. VIII (p. 279, 
No. 5 If), stating that the corresponding day was “apparently 27 August a.d. 1287. 
Hie present author names the same day. There is another inscription in the same temple 
fj| {No 580 of 1902) which looks as if it were intended to be of the same date, and 
Mr Swamikannu Pillai has noticed this second date on his p. 228, utilizing it as establishing 
the reign of a different king altogether and declaring it to correspond to 28 August a.d. 
1314 {below p. 252). For present purposes I place the details of the two together. It 


1314 {below p. 252). For present purposes I place the details of the two together. It 
will be seen that the second is mutilated. The first seems to be good condition with the 
ception of the first figure of the day of the solar month, the second,^ 1, mg 
legible. The details of No. 5 75 are copied from the publication of Prof. Kielhorn, an 
as supplied by the Epigraphist. 

{No. 575). I2th regnal year ; Revati ; Wednesday; 3 kr : ; [3] 1 bimha. 

{No. 580). I [?] regnal, year ; — vati; Wed. . . . ; 3kr., 31 a ‘ 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai does not explain why, when the responsible Epigrap 
he solar month day in. the first ease as <{ [3] 1 ”, (there being no dou * as 0 ® 

e declares it to be “29”. (As a matter of fact the date, i a o e o • - ’ 

^responds to 30 Siihha, “31 ” being taken as an error in the ongina ). or o 

21 Prof. Jacobi'S No. 80. {Epig. Ini. XI, p. NO), reduces the period to 10-2o August 1-/6. 
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explain why. with this extraordinary similarity in the dates, he fixes the date of the 
first as 27 August 12S7 a.d. and the second as 28 August 1314. It is true that the 
details are perfect for a.d. 1314, while for a.d. 1287 the solar day would he wrong by one. 

Then why not attribute both to a.d. 1314 ? or, if the error is passed over as accidental 
both to a. D. 12S7, following Kielhorn \ 

(No. 590 of 1907). I published this date in Epig. Ind . X, (p. 142, No. 75). It is 
perfectly regular for the 14th year of this king, and as the regnal year is declared by the 
Epigraphist to be damaged (though he thinks it may be read “13” or cc 15 ”) the date 
arrived at by both Mr. Swamikannu Pillai and myself, viz., 20 February a. d. 1290 may, 
without the correction which he considers necessary, be accepted. There can be 
no question as to the year, for the record quotes the cyclic year “ Virodhin.” 

(Mr Swamikannu Pillars remarks on this date have become misplaced in his article, and are 
to be found immediately after his explanation of No. 802 of 1909). 

(No. 802 of 1909). I published this date in Epig. Ind. XI , (p. 259, No. 107) 
arriving at precisely the same conclusion as Mr. Swamikannu Pillai. 

(No. 69 of 1908). This record is dated in the 16th year of a king named Jafavarman 
Sundara Panova who has the additional title “ Konerinmelkouddn ” applied to him. The 
details of the date are the 16th regnal year, solar month Karka, sukla 7, Hasta. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai decides that this corresponds to 4 July a.d. 1291, and states that the 
moon passed out of Hasta just after sunrise. I think this is correct if the calculation 
were made for true sunrise ; but if this is the correct date we must, I think, consider that 
the 16th regnal year was quoted in error for the 15th. 

(No. 123 of 190U ). Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s calculation is perfectly correct ; but the 
date given is imperfect as it states no week-day, and the combination of Mesha, sukla 9 
and Pushya is one that often occurs. It is important that this date, which apparently 
belongs to the reign of the same king as the last, should be very carefully examined by 
the Epigraphist, since it states that the given day was the 276th day of the 16th regnal, 
year, and this would give us the exact day of the king’s accession. I cannot agree with 
the conclusion put forward by the author that it must correspond to 28th March 1292. 
a.d., and must belong to the reign of Jafavarman Sundara (acc. 1276). The date is itself, 
imperfect. As to its consistency with other dates of this Jafavarman Sundara, I may refer 
to my remarks in Epig. Ind. XI. pp. 259-261. I there gave a list of six perfect and 
regular dates which, as they stand, unaltered, prove the king’s accession to have been later 
than 5 August 1276. Professor Jacobi’s No. 86 (op. cit. XI. 186) is an additional proofs 
being perfect and regular, and proving accession to have taken place after 9 August 1276. 
According to these seven therefore the accession period is 10-25 August 1276. The date 69 
of 1908 above is, as it stands, inconsistent with this, and so would be 123 of 1904 if it 
belongs to the same reign ; for, if finally determined as the author wishes, it would make 
the day of accession 26 June 1276 (not 25 June as he states in the heading, or 24 June as 
given by him on p. 165). 

Maravarman Vikrama P&ndya. 

(A new king proposed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai with accession 
12 January — 29 August 1288). 

I consider [that in this instance the author has established his case. He points out ; - 
4hat two records (Nos. 53 and 54 of 1905) mention the king’s name, giving the date in the . 

Saka year 1209, a.d. 1287, while another mentions his victory over the Kakatiya king. * * - 
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' — These facts are conclusive that a Vikrama Paudya reigned about the period 
Ganapati.v^ remains to try and determine the date of his accession. 

aSS ^ ne ’ 13 of 1902 )• I concur with the date determined for this, viz., 11 January 

^ Sukla 4 ” is an error for sukla 14. The date is therefore not quite perfect, but it 
1286 ' ‘7 T f s0 it fixes the earliest possible accession-day as 12 January 1283, the 

m ay be accepted. 

rmfll vcstr given being tbc 3rd. 

regn-u j e 1896). This, of the 5th regnal year, is a perfect and regular date and 
iV °’ fivprl bv the author, with 14 December 1287. According to it the earliest 
^Succession-day would be 15 December a.d. 1282. 

190 (N U10 of 1909)- The corresponding date is 29 August 1288, but the date in the 
d is’ not quite satisfactory, since the moon passed into the given nakshatra more 
r: 8 hours after mean sunrise. If accepted it determines the earliest possible day for 
the king’s accession as 30 August 1282, since the given regnal year is ; the 6th. 

tNn 116 of 1900)- A perfect and regular date corresponding to 14 December a.d. 
mol The 8th regnal year is stated, which would fix the earliest possible accession-date 
!« npccmber ad 1283; but this contradicts the first three inscriptions noted above. 
1 Swamikannu PiUai has not noticed that if the date be accepted we shall have to 
c ^7the number of the regnal year, taking the “8th” year to have been quoted m 
„ . „ XI. Aj-h Then the date will agree with the others. 
m INo 251 of 1901) • This is an unsatisfactory date as the number of the regnal year 
• 1 ii L even if wo aocopt Mr. Smmikaaau POlai's suggestion, the quoted 

"tTloh by JL would have been oouueeted with the civ* day. 

ip trr srritg, — as »„ . rr ? ^ 

^ A D. 1283, « determined by the author. But amongst the five, ,nse,.phons 

ana ad August a. *». without the alteration 

noticed only two dates are perfect and ^S ul ^ and f P Nevertheless I think that 
suggested (in No. 116), one of these contradicts the other. 

Mr. Swamikannu HIM is justified in his conclusion. 

Jatavarraan Tribh: Vikrama Pandya. 

. M ih « en trv of this name m the list 

(No. 11 of 1894.)- I And no jusi caio us one inscription, no 

proposed lor our acceptance. Mr. Swamikannu Wta oALj ^ ^ ^ ^ 30 June 
other corroborating it having as yet been found. A g guit . 1 take 

a*. 1278, and 1 July a.d. 1305, for either of whx Thursday ; the 
these in turn. The given details are the 9th sukla tithi m solar 

moon in Svati. 0n this day at sunrise the moon was 

(i) For Thursday, 30 June A.D. 1278. golar mon th was not, as 

certainly in Svati and the 9th Sukla tithi was °urren , For the 9th sukla tithi 

given, Mithuna. The day in question was the 3rd day sunr ise was in 

L Mithuna in that year the week-day was Wednesday, and the mo 

Hasta. The day was 6 Mithuna and 1 June. 9tt sukla tithi was current 

(ii) For Thursday , 1 July A.D. 1305 ■ On s j fiad that the current 

* snnris9 and the mOQn Wa3 

22 If Vikrama Ptalya’s accossion took place as late ' “ _*!' about 1250 a. n. It may have been a 

whom he conquered was the Ganapati whoso last known ^ ^ Quee n Budramma, the generic 
vassal of the Kflkatiya bearing the same name, or 1 may 
name “ Ganapati ” being applied to her. 
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solar month was Karka and not Mithuna. The day corresponded to 4th Karka. The 9th 
<okla tithi in Mithuna was connected with Wednesday 2 June a.d. 1305, which correspond-, 
ed to 7th Mithuna with the moon in Hasta at sunrise. 

Thus I find Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s calculation in each case erroneous. It is no part 
of my present purpose to search for an appropriate date. That can be done at leisure. 
The combination of a 9th sukla tithi with the moon in Svati in the month of Mithuna 
requires that the civil day should be one towards the end of that solar month. The 9th 
sukla tithi in each of the years suggested by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai fell early in Mithuna 
when the combination was impossible. 

Jat&varman Srivallabhadeva. 

This is another new king whose reign is considered by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai to be 
satisfactorily established by the evidence of the four inscriptions of which he quotes the 
dates. He fixes this king’s accession as between 5th April and 12th November a.d, 1291, 
but the first of his dates proves that the accession could not have been on a day earlier 
than 20 April a.d. 1291. 

(No. 503 of 1909). Mr. Swamikannu Piilai’s date is quite correct and the details 
of it are regular. It corresponds to Friday 19 April a.d. 1297. 

(No. 499 of 1909). Examining this date, of which the details are Mesha 11, 
Paurnami, Tuesday, I find that in a.d. 1300, in the solar month Mesha, the 15th sukla, 
ov paurnami , tithi was probably repeated and was connected both with 11 Mesha, which 
was Monday, and 12 Mesha, Tuesday . The paurnami tithi began about 55m, before mean 
sunrise on that Monday (4 April a.d. 1300) and ended about 26m. after mean sunrise on 
the Tuesday (5 April). Properly speaking, therefore, the, real paurnami tithi was 
connected with Tuesday 5 April, but that day was the 12th and not the 11th Mesha. 

The date, therefore, is not quite regular, also it is imperfect. 

{No. 642 of 1902). I .find the author’s date quite suitable for the details given. 
The 11th sukla tithi is quoted though it only began on. the Saturday in question, 3rd April 
A. d. 1316, about 4J hours after sunrise, and this is not the general rule. But the 
difference may be accounted for by the tithi in question being the occasion of the 
Kdmada ekddasi celebration. 

(No. 639 of 1902). Here there are two dates mentioned in the record. The first 
is a date in the 21st year of the well-known king Maravarman Kulasekhara (acc. 1314) the 
beginning of whose reign has been fixed for us by Professor Kielhorn. The given date 
corresponds to Monday 13th June a.d. 1334, the 12th sukla tithi being wrongly quoted 
for the (correct) 11th. The second date Mr. Swamikannu Pillai identifies, though a little 
doubtfully, with Wednesday, 12th November a. d. 1315, I have examined this carefully, 
and. concur with the author’s view ; the details given are peculiar and contain an 
expression which he characterizes, rightly, as ee extraordinary.” The date is distinctly 
unsatisfactory. 
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To sum up this evidence. There is only. one perfect date offered to us, which, so far ! 
as it goes, shews that it may belong to a king whose reign began inside the year from 20th ! 11 
April 1291 to 19th April 1292 a. d. This is the first date mentioned. The second is 


imperfect and not quite regular. The third may be held to be perfect and regular ; its * sm , , 

date would go. to shew that the king’s accession could not have taken place later than 

3rd April a. d. 1292. The fourth is hardly to be accepted. ...... - 1 , 4f 
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^hink^the^existence of this king, whose accession must be placed on a day between 
>lA D 12 91 and 3 April 1292, quite possible; and as No. 642 of 1902 mentions 
20 ar j xe lived, if he lived at all, till a.b. 1316. But we require a little better 

^ before we can be quite sure. It should never be forgotten that all the details of 
evidence^ though not of an extraordinarily perfect one, i. e., when the number of the 
* ?6 o{ the so j ar m onth is stated in addition to tho rest) will be found suitable to about 
three° days in every century. Thus on his p. 227 the author gives us two alternative 
European dates for one perfect and regular Pandya date, one in a. d. 1266 and one in 
mO Hence two of these dates, 499 of 1909 and 642 of 1902, may be found perfectly to 
pond with a year some 30 or 35 years before or after the dates claimed for them by 
theMthor, and still fulfil ail the requirements of the Epigraphist. 

M&ravarman Tribh : Sundara Pindya. 

(A king named Sundara Ptlndya is known to have lived about the end of the 18th 
and beginning of the Uth century]A. D. The author proposes for his 
accession a day between 19 February and 6 March A. D. 129U^ 

, Yo 3J , 2o f yon). The given details of the date correspond in part to the day 
i fixed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, viz., Sunday, 16 April a.d. 1307 , hut by the usual 

I practice that day would have been called the day of “ Hasta,’ out of which nakshatra 

I the moon passed' during the day. The quoted “ Chitra ” would have been connected w.th 

1 the next day, Monday. The date is not quite regular. It would probably be found 

1 perfect for a year about (roughly) 35 years earlier or later. 

H (No 3 is of 1911). Tho same remarks apply to this date, mutatis mutandis. It is 
| . „ t & An Lm of . *•» i» to — - M 

1 n thi, (lay to ,»* of to tithi is illegible, and to 

the author changes the quoted fortnight to «*>*££•»£ 
to, found lot tho accession of this king- But this is m my opmion, go g 

to moon was in tho (, noted naksha ra on some da^ m to quoted 

Kumbha. Th«o two d.tails totefoto afford «o guide £ ye „ s 0I 
date ate the week-day, Monday (this oonj unction would — « ^ 

»> and to lunat fottni^t. Tho » -» - * *» 

quite useless as proof. Anil yot . , • I must hold to he inadmissible, 

earliest poaib .0 day of tho king's 7 «itc «tot y«s. They at. 

It is possible for those three dates to be found reg 

none of them conclusive as they stand. present not proved.. 

I must hold the aocession-date proposed for thi, king to P 

1 Jat&varman Vira Pflhdya. 

, _ Uved early in the Uth century . 

[A kiny named Vira Pdndya is known to Z ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The author proposes for his accession a day between ^ Swamikannu Pillai bases 

I have not been able to ascertain on what £ " 10 flve insoription dates of a king 
■these possible accession days- Professor Jaeo t P jj r _ Swamikannu Pillai has 

(or kings) bearing the same name (Ep. Ini X ,1 whic fi WO uld give us the 

given us three more ; but in none of them is a convinced 0 f their correctness 

accession limits stated by the latter. He 18 ^ some reason, possibly founded 


wwusbjluii umito ©uatu^«. - 

(see the note to p. 225), a id it must be assume a „■ 
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: X ZTX decision; but he has not published the dates. Those contained 

on other lecoic., ^ ive ris e to a different conclusion altogether; and 

iQ the paper ^ hftVe noticed that they are contradictory. Putting together 

moreover he coe • and 120 of 1908 we should find the 

to results for JX bettv««, 17 ^eurbor 1296 uud 16 Juno 1297 

“““““t for“ oords 122 of .90S, 293 of .906, ,nd 119 of 1908 - ,h» y 

sttud Xi givebs tire aoeessiou period 14 December 1295 to 12 July 1296 Thus 

I™ This dotes, standing unchanged, .MM the other three as to the date of 
nnd the dates he gives for accession in the heading of the section do not agree 
^^rg“thinlThowever 3 that the solution may be found as I have suggested . 

is a historical fact, well-known, that a king called Vira P^ ^ early in the 
14th century, but hitherto the date of his accession has not been determined. s w 

thlS n*lf 'm0) ^he only 6 details given us in this date are the 5th regnal year, the 

solar nionttf Mithuna, and the moon in Hasta. It is manifest that it would he absurd to 

Ittemnt to determine the record as belonging to any one year on such evidence, since m 
attempt on gome day in Mithuna. Mr. fewamikannu Pfilai, 

year and day for us, hut does so after changing (13) Hasta 
1 2 d ate to (8) Pushya. He must, I feel sure, feel on reconsideration that such a course 
of reasoning cannot stand in the light of common sense. This date must be set aside 

Pillai’s date Friday 28 September a d. 1302 
certainly suits the given details of the date in the record ; and m accepting it all that we 
need remember is that it would probably be found equally correct for a War ^ 0 ut 
30 or 35 years before or after a. d. 1302. Professor Jacobi has published this date 
(Epic, Ir* XI, P . 187, No. 90), arriving at the same conclusion as to the corresponding 
day ' Such as it is it can be accepted if it is held, palseo graphically and from its 
contents to belong to that year; and if so accepted it fixes the accession as on a day 
between ^9 September 1296 and 28 September 1297 a. d. Relying on the accession- da e 
STin the heading “23 June to 24 July 1296” the author says 
would fall at the beginning of the seventn regnal year. And so ie as 
considerably the strength of the date by altering the number of the 
considering «* 6 ” to have been stated in error. In such case the date would not 
wholly convincing. Accepting it for the time in order to see if it is supported we pass on 
(No 1.5 of 1906)- I concur with the author in his opinion that t e a e gi 
corresponds to Wednesday 16 December a. d. 1310. It is a perfect and regular date; 
and the historical allusion whiah it contains to the 41st year of his natural father (he 
himself was illegitimate) constitutes further evidence that the king in question was h 
Vira P&udya who reigned at the time of the first Muhammadan inroad into Southern India. 
^Lvvho, » have to be let it be noticed that the date is '***« 

as shewn bv Mr. Bwamikannu Pillai, for Wednesday 22 December a. d. 1266, which fell 
in the 14th year of that Jatavarman Vira whose accession-date, so far as is known o- 
“ from the late Prof. Kielhorn s researches (the king is the “ E ” of the Professor s List 
{Epig. Ind. IX), was on a day between 11 November a. d. 1252 and 13 July 1 3- ( n my 

remarks above (p. 196) I have suggested that the accession period may now be reduced 
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for 16 December a. i>. 1310 wo have the earliest possible day of accession 
December 1296 and the latest 16 December 1297 a. d. It appears full 
e date of No. 401 of 1908, last examined. 

2 of 190 8). This date was published by Prof. Jacobi (Ep. Ind. XI, p 
I have again examined it. We are all three in accord, finding that the di 
to Thursday, 2 December A. d. 1339. I have further examined it or 
its belonging to the earlier Jahivarmau Vira Pftndya whose accession took 
53 hut it does not work out properly for that reign. Granting, then, thai 
cepted as corresponding to 2 December a. d. 1339 we have to consider 
ith dates 401 of 1898 and 45 of 1900 (above). The result of the date 
■ a., .. /in..- In .tween 3 December a. d . 1295 and 2 December 1 


i " I* absmiti , 
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f was put, forward by so mo misiako). But the number ot the regnal year must, to 
■osults of No. .fill of 1908, and 15 of 1906 , bo changed from “46” to 43; and 
n ber 46 is stated by the. Kpigrapliist to be dear in the original the date must not 
, being a remdar one. Two changes have had to ho made in it, and it is so far 
tory ° but ' the historical allusion in it makes it quite clear that the record 
l 0n , do a dale numb earlier than (roughly) the date wo have assigned for it, 
midt suit a year about 30 or 35 years later, if there should have been another 
bo same name then reigning. No such king is yet known. I assume, of course, 
) graphically it belongs to this period. Tim length, however, of the kings reign 
the Jat Avar man Vira of l l.e other records just considered. 

120 of W0S). This date was published by Professor Jacobi (Ep. Ind. XI, 
as his No. 91. Both be. and Mr. Swamikannu Pillai find that the details 
d to 10 June a. o. 13.2, and they are right. The latter tells us that the 

ist has decided that the number of tbo regnal year should be read as 46 m the 

:>r 49, and not as 44. Heading it as “46” the date falls m exactly with the 
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As already stated the results of Xos. 401 of 1908. 45 of 1906 and 120 of 1908 give 
os the king’s accession as on a day between 17 December 1296 and 16 June 1297 
A, D. ; and if we allow the changes in the numbers of the regnal years in Xos. 122 of 
1908. 393 of 1906, and 119 of 1908 to be made as suggested, the results of these three 
also will agree with that fixture. 

Jat&varman Sundara P&ndya. 

(Accession between 29 Aug. 1302 and 28 Aug. 1303 A. D. 
according to Mr. Swamikannu Pillai.) 

No. 580 of 1902 . I have already remarked (above p. 24-5) on the extreme similarity 
between the details of this date and those of another record, Xo. 575 of 1902, both engrav- 
ed on the walls of the same temple ; a similarity so marked as to leave no doubt on the 
mind that both refer to the same day. And I have there criticized the course which 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has adopted in assigning one of these to 27 August a. d. 1287 ancl 
the other to 28 August 1314. 

As regards the date itself it works out regularly for a. d. 1314, and if accepted for 
a. d. 1287 an error of one day has to be passed over in the solar month, 31 ” being con- 
sidered as wrongly stated for 30 Shiiha (Mr. Swamikannu Pillai s £< 29 ” on p. 223 being a 
mistake). Prof. Kielhorn accepted the date as belonging to a. d. 1287 and passed over 
this error ; and so does the present author in using the date as correct for a. d. 1287. But 
in considering it anew for a. d. 1314 he accepts it for that year and considers it 
sufficiently important to warrant his establishing by it the reign of anew and hitherto 
unheard-of king whose accession-day (as given in the heading above) he fixes by this, and 
this alone, unsupported by any second date. So certain is he of this that he has entered 
this king’s name in his lists on p. 166 calling him Jala var man Sundara Pandya IV, For 
this the evidence is wholly insufficient, even if we overthrow the date as belonging to a. d. 
1287 (which he has not done). But there is more than this. The number of the regnal 
year in this Xo. 580 of 1902 is so difficult to decypher that the author could only make 
out the figure £tf 1.” Having obtained from the details of this Xo. 5S0 the day, 28 Aug, 
1314, as corresponding to the given date, he still could have had no conception that the 
number of the regnal year ought to be £C 12,” and consequently could have had no concep- 
tion of the time of accession of this king, unless he had obtained the figure cC 12 19 from 
the other record, 575 of 1902, which states its date as being in the “ 12th year of Jatavar- 
man Sundara.” But according to the author (s. v. No- 575- p. 228) this is a totally 
different Jatavarman Sundara. Hence (granted that the date 575 should be assigned to 
a. d. 1287) we do not know the correct number of the regnal year of Xo. 580 (if it belongs 
to a. d. 1314) and therefore we know nothing of the date of accession of the king whose 
name it mentions. It is surely plain that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai must abandon his posi- 
tion for one or other of these fixtures. 

The date is, no doubt, correct for 28 Aug. a. d. 1314, but it stands alone and it may 
belong to the year 1287. Unless therefore some other record is found which supports the 
theory we must hold the existence of this king and his accession in A. D. 1302-3 unproved, 
.and if it is so supported we must strike out No. 575 from the list of dates belonging to the 
king who came to the throne in a. d. 1276. 

The author has still further confused the issue by his statements of date. Accepting 
ior a moment his fixture for a. d, 1314 and the accession twelve years earlier, all we can 
say is that the king’s reign lasted from his accession on some day between 29 Aug. 1302 and 
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■^T^303^ill at least 28 Aug. 1314. But in his list at the top of p. 166 Mr. Swauukamra 
2 lla^giYe his Jatavanuan Simdara Pandya IV accession between 29 Aug. 1302 and 
1 t (where does lie get this last date ftom ?), and in his list at the bottom of the 
5 epaffe he gives the reign as lasting from 1302 to 1318 (where does 1318 come from ?). 
^There is also an error in the author’s calculation of the date No. 580. The damaged 
inal enables only a part of the name of the nakshatra to be read, viz “ vati.” He 
° ngl ses this to represent the Tamil form Akati, for Akin!, which he says “ ended at -47 ’’ 
,S A? A*v But this is a mistake. It was Strati that ended then, and — vati is a part of that 

wordM'Ubes not represent Aivnti. 

M&ravarman Kulasekhara ££ IX,’' 

(vl version between (> and 29 Mar. A . D. 1314.) 

The date of this king’s accession has been proved by Prof. Kielhorn. 

(595 of 1902)- Mr. Swaniikannu Pillai makes several changes in this date to make it 
d with the civil day he selects ; m oreover it is in itself an imperfect date, and the 
umber of the regnal year cannot, it seems, he clearly read. The date, taking the usual 
11 +• as our "aide, would, in the lunar tithi a s well as in the nakshatra, correspond to 
Thursday To make it Wednesday lie has to assume errors in both these details or 
■*. • o{ t k 0 ordinary custom of reckoning. I see no necessity for dwelling on it 

k rever3io ■ ... i * i 


f rther It might well have been discarded as unsatisfactory. We gain nothing by it as 

%. regards the accession-date. ..... . ,. , .. , 


° of 1903)- Tho date is stated as in the 3rd year of a king who, according to 
swamikaunu s rendering, seems to have had some second name between “Kulasekhara” 
and ' “ Pandya.” He also bore, the official title “ who conquered every country.” It is 
however possible that the space between the two names is due to an error in the Press, 
aid as the author pays no attention to it I presume this is the case. I take it then, that 
' the king’s name was Kulasekhara, Pandya. The official title is translated for us into 
English so that we have no guide as to whether or not it is the same as the title “ who 
tool every country,” a title applied to IWAyavarman Kulasekhara (acc. 1268.) The details 
of the date give 'the. 3rd regnal year ; Saturday ; an 8th tithi (the fortnight illegible); 

niththe moon in ; -= .4 *** month tm *. combi, cation of on Mk 

iiki end RSI, ini time nnnilli muslin- oilln-t Siii.lu or Knmhhn. It would be m 8th 

Z Mhelmd io, -t„i H ,„. in I «, *h tithi oi the mt f^ m^mbhm 

hate oxamined the chile for lim reign .4 Mi avornmn Kutakhnro (MO. IMS) and find 

** * *» «* suit U '" ™’ k ,kLV oniv mite the dot. mentioned 

For the reign ol Mu ><»““ K, iln.ol.il, t, n (• ^ ^ , 0 the 8th t!thi ol the 

StSmZXt** montl; Kunlbha, and in the Umar month Phfiignna. 

wjs:. 

?-rr 10 tho “1“ ^'?r”Lr,‘r*,“d 

id ’or “took every country. | 1 nose titles snouiu T , La alluded 


» or WOE every county. I - , .... m It may be alluded 

( ) The next dale quoted bears »o num >ei m u ^ ^ ^ though 

io as ££ the Courtallum (KujTalam.) inscription. 1 ^ ^ 9 , With. this 

it first considered somewhat doubtiul, luis now ^cen prove 

* **. <• -»<»'• *r?-, n rSeb"tid.X«a 

Ir, Swamikannu Pillai, viz. Friday, b lob. a. d. 1321 ( 
ffiich fell in the 7th year of this king* 
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(i ?6 of 1907 )* The date is perfect and regular ; and corresponds, as decided by the 
author, "to Wednesday, 30 Sept. a.d. 1321. 1 published it in a. d. 1910, mEpig. End. Vol. X. 
p. 146- Xo. * 9. 

(1?5 of 1907 ). The leading “ Dhanus 11 ” should certainly, as proposed by 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai and sanctioned by the Epigrapkist he altered to “Dhanus 19,” which 
is evidently correct. For that day, which corresponded to 15 Dec. a. d. 1321, the details 
are regular, though the number ol the lunar tithi, “ 10/' is missing. 

(149 of 1907)- This date is unsatisfactory and might well have been passed over, as 
it deesnot appear to add to our knowledge. Firstly, as it stands it is intrinsically wrong, 
for cn a oth Hilda tithi in Vrifchiba the nicon cannot be in Revati ; secondly, it may do for 
the reign of either of the two MAavannan Kulasekharas if certain alterations are made in 
the details as suggested by the author ; and as there is no reason for making one alteration 
rather than another it must always remain doubtful to which king it belongs. W ith one 
change it can be made to belong to one king, with another to the other, and epigraphieal 
study can hardly turn the balance one way or the other. Internal evidence may do so, 
but with the information at present at our command in Europe we are not in position to 
eope with it, I observe one slight slip on the part of the author— a very natural one. 
He found that on Thursday 25 January a. d. 1330 “ suk. 5 and Revati ended at -20 and 18 
respectively” and were current for the greater part of Wednesday 24 January; and since 
“ Wednesday ” was the week-day quoted in the date he thinks that the day intended was 
the 24 January. He places this Wednesday in the solar month Kumbha, and thinks that 
for In engraver to change the word “ Kumbha ” into “ Viischika ” by mistake is an error 
not difficult to account for. But as a matter of fact the Kumbha sail kr anti took place 
about two hours before mean sunrise on that very Thursday ; so that the actual solar clay 
corresponding to Wednesday 24 January was 30 Makara, and not Kumbha at all ; and we 
should have to suppose that the careless engraver changed not “ Kumbha ” but “ Makara ” 
into “ Vrifchika.” The Thursday, 25 January, was the first day of Kumbha. 

I eoceur with the author’s decision as to three of the five new dates put forward, and 
ho!d that they may he held to helorg to the reign in question. The accession-date remains. 

as fixed by Prof. Kielhom. 

Jat&varman Tribh. Parakrama Pandya. 
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(Reign began (?) 24 March to 10 August A. D. 1315.) 

In E-pig DM. XI. (p. 264, No. 1 15) I suggested the existence of a king of this name with 
aecewcn cn seme day between 24 March 1315 and 23 March 1316 a. d.. Mr. Swamikannu 1 * " •“ 1 

Pillai gives ns two new dates of which the second (17 of 1 894) , which is perfect and regular,.. - * • 1 • 

corresponds to 10 August a. d. 1323. My own date (487 of 1909) stated the 'Saba year in 
addition to the regnal year and the other customary details, but I pointed out that m the 
matter of the nakshatra there was room for a slight doubt. _ Now, however, that we have' 
a second date quite regular I think we may assume the existence of this king to he not 
improbable. The two together shew that his accession took place between 24 March and "« 

10 August, a. d. 1315. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillars first date, 395 of 1906, is unconvincing. He has to change- • r* , , ,, 

the 12th regnal year, as given, into the 10th year ; and then to assume that both the tithi 
and nakshatra, which usually would be connected with Monday 11 February, were for 
some reason quoted as being connected with the previous day Sunday (the given week-day) ., w|) K 
10 February a. d. 1 325, which is the day on which he fixes as corresponding. But on study- 
ing the valuable “ Notes on tithis in connection with festivals ” in his “ Indian Chronology ” ■ ^ 

(p° 51) I do do not gather that the quoted tithi, the 12th krishna, or bahula, of Magha, is 
considered as a festival day except when it is combined with the moon in 'Sravana. In the- 
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not ^ ie> case? anc * ^ xere a PP eary no reason for any departure from 

fte usual °us ^ eg0 three dates give us the day 15 April, and I do not understand why 
6 *ir ri Pillai gives us, as the accession-period of this king, a day between 
^ ^ 1 and 10 August 1315/’ as he has done in the heading. It seems to me that if the 

“ 15 Apri ^ ely are accepted the accession period must be 24 March to 10 August 

two first (doubtful) date, 10th February, 1325, would not alter this fixture. It 

A " D * be "well to search for some confirmation of this reign, as we have actually only one 
w0uld ® e J t an d regular date to go on ; while as I have previously urged, the same com- 

quite per c , “ t ; t hi nakshatra and solar month may be looked for at intervals of 
bination otweeiv-u<^, 5 , 

about 30 or 35 years. T ribh. Kula&ekhara. 

(Reign began (?) 24 Jxily 1161 to 23 July 1162 A. D. 
the author states, the details of tho date regularly correspond to Saturday 23rd 
AS 1166- and as” this date is confirmed by the characters of the record the 

Juiy A- D. ’ c d t0 belong to the Kulasekhara who was (possibly) the son of 

whn »..« i. the throne in a. n. 1160-61. WH. 
ae rei™ no r.ody.1 ftuvtanta and nil his family nt Mndurn, fought » desperate 
Tatung 1 fight "with tho Singhalese invader Lankipnra, tvhieh U fully described in the 
d ® The war is now usually called “ Tho war of Pandya succession, 
“rite, if accepted (it is not Confirmed as yet by any other) fixes Kul^khara’s 
accession as on a day between 24 July 1 161 and 23 July 1162. 

| Additional notes. 

The author’s Eight “ Gh’la Dates.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Swamikannu Pillai for his remarks in his paper on CM? 

I am me c regarding the celebration of the bivaratri festival; 

Dates” (***<• agwemthhiaresote in Ml cases. They 

I have examined t . - rK . ir . t( lll - ca (jhola 11 whose accession may now be deter- 

certainly belong to the reign oi ,lv dottu ga Chola 1 ^ ^ Jdy A . D- 1133 . 

" VrL*1« aljj: 1 ' I “ «d h,» been wrongly qnoted fe, aa eighth. 

r:«rr — „ ~ 

— «-»« 1,1 U “ r;tin” oZ. rtith that nakshatra in the light, 

think he will find on examination that it can cone 

or first, fortnight of lunar Ph/ilgmia. „ 

« ii Mfi to workers in South-bdian Chronology. 

In this lecture Mr. Swamikannu HUM h« they 
Southern India. I only hope that before any of the i - thege matters . 

may be very carefully tested, since it i* oWmg y ^ ^ correotions 0 f certain 

The author must allow me a leu 1 >‘" w 1 , published in the Epig. bid. 

conclusions to which I arrived in my exammation of dates P« 

Vols. X and XI. , , r «. 122,“ H ints • • * ” H l8 ^" 

(1). Ch6la date No. 162 (No. 491 of 1907) ; D> V J- • ’ ^ The or iginal (damaged) 

The nakshatra was quoted to me by the • H g wam ikannu Pillai gives it in 

was quoted in English characters as. [ J L m-onoses to read this as meaning 

Tamil characters as — English t{ ,( * W * A ^ does not do so. It might 

AMU and that this <* An»r.dha Bat 
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stand for Dhanishtha The Tamil for an Anuradha-day is Anilattu-nal, as he himself 
points out lower down on the same page. The author proposes to verify this date (which 
I had given up as irregular) by also changing the name (given in legible letters) of the 
solar month “ Makara ” into Kumbha. He conjectures that the reading should be . 

-Monday the 7th krishna tithi; in solar Kumbha; nakshatra Anuradha. ’ But on 
calculation I find that the day in solar Kumbha on which he relies because it coincided with 
Anuradha and the 7th krishna tithi, viz., 11th February a. d. 1121, was not a Monday at all 
.but was a Friday. It is impossible to accept this amendation. His date would have details , 

totally different from the original. x 

J (2) Chola date 165. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s date corresponding to the given description is 11 July a. ». 

1125 This he states was in solar Kanya, blit it was not. It wa-s in Karka. However, that 
his date may be the one intended I do not dispute. The point must remain doubtful 
as the solar month seems to be wrong in the original ; and I must uphold my decision 
that the date cannot be depended upon. I fail to understand the author’s statement 
that “ A krishna navami tithi on Anuradha day in Makara is a chronological impossibility. 

O* the contrary it it perfectly possible; and in that very solar year, vie on 19* * 
January a d 1126, which was 26 Makara, the day was the day of Anuradha and at *** - 
sunrise the tithi was the krishna navami. The reason I could not accept that day as the ***** *" 
day intended was because it was a Tuesday, whereas the record cites a Saturday; and * b ~ 
because the lunar fortnight was a different one from that stated in the original. We must *i »«*•> 
not recklessly alter the text and then declare that a certain civil day was meant. My 
course is safer— namely when a date is irregular to say that it is irregular. . ^ 

(3) Chbla date 170. ^ 

I have given full reasons for my declaration that this date is irregular. Mr. bwamikannu 
Pillai proposes to regularize the date by altering the name of the nakshatra, and supposing 
a very unusual combination of tithi and nakshatra. But it seems that the name of the ^ ^ 

nakshatra in the original clearly begins with the characters Am , and cannot be read 

Ayi — as he wishes. It is of course possible that the engraver made a mistake, but that ^ 
would not account for the irregularity of the rest of the date ; and therefore I cannot 
admit that this proposed date is necessarily any better than the one (the day following) ‘ “ 

which I suggested but gave reasons for abandoning. 

Ch6ia date 190. 

The original clearly mentions “ Ashadha ” as the lunar month current, there being no * * *• 
difficulty in reading the characters. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai proposes to alter this to '»«* 

-■< Sravana,” and to consider that a mistake was made. From that point of view his ren- - * 
dering would be correct ; but the date is unimportant, and he admits that my decision 
that it was “ unsatisfactory ” is equally correct. 

(5) Pandya date 71. •'< » , 

I think that the author’s solution here is admissable. He proposes to change the 
doubtful “ tyanja] m [iyum] ” of the original into “ dvadaHyum,” and thereby make the 
details of the date correspond to Wednesday 3 November a. d. 1283. Without such a 
change the date was, as I stated, irregular. As there is only one drastic change, whic 
consists in supposing one letter, m, which forms no part of the word dvadari, to have h" 
engraved in error, the remainder of the reading panjami being a mistake of 
Epigraphist, I think we may accept the author’s suggestion. His calculation is quite cor 
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gu hyaks r md sidkas. The bkut is defined nw,.y by the sound of a European band and 
a deity that troubles infants and the of other musical instruments .2 It i s said 
ildcha as a deity that lives on flesh. that all drums and other weird instruments 


fats and J pishdehas are the ganas or 
ttendants of Shiva, one of the gods of 
Hindu Trinity. They are supposed to 
be updevas or demi-gods. 

Preta is the spirit of a person that dies a 


that all drums and other weird instruments 
whether European or Indian, have the power 
at searing away evil spirits. 

An evil spirit called Babaro had entered 
the person of the uncle of Maldev the king of 
Jhalavad much to the king’s annoyance. 


.sudden or unnatural death with many of his Makk;V offered a stubborn fight, to Babaro, 

desires unfulfilled. His soul attains emanei- who, unable to cope with Maldev, promised to 

pation by the performance of a sapfah that extend Ids kingdom over those villages in 

is a recitation of the Bhagvat on seven con- which he would hang up bunting in one night, 

secutive days. It is described in the Bhagvat It is said that the present extent of the 

that Dhundhumari, the brother of Gokarn, da hi wad territories was due to king Maldev’s 

^ had become a preta, was released from enterprise in hanging up bunting over these 

jus preta existence by the performance of territories as asked by Babaro. 3 

a saptak which his brother caused to be Though at the time of a man’s death the 
™ade. The Garudpuran mentions that King faculties may hardly be sound, yet the 

iruvahan emancipated a preta by the per- v'lrsand the impressions — left on his mind 


mance of a shraddha . The mulct i or 
salvation of a -preta is in itself its death. 
This would prove pretax to be mortal. 1 

The span of life of the hinds and pretas 
is very long, but those whose descendants 
-offer them the usual oblations gain their 
emancipation sooner. There is a hand or 
.spring called Zilanund in the vicinity 
of Jhinjhuvada, on the bulks of which 
a temple of Zil?ikeshw;tr M abadev. Tin* 
srformance of the pitri shraddha by the 
"e of this spring is believed to expedite the 
ncipation of the spirits of the deceased 
rom ghostly life. Every year, on the 
jhadarva amava$i/a f that is, the new moon 
lay of the month Bhhdarm t a great fair is 
on tllis spot, when people from long 
stances visit the place to get their rela- 
hves exorcised by the hhuvtts <>r exorcists, 
ll is believed, that though hluils prolan and 

„7 \ T * * 


machas are 


by his past actions are in themselves good or 
bad enough to impress him so as to make his 
departing spirit assume a new form of life 
in keeping with them. For instance, a man 
following a particular profession becomes 
subject to dreams bearing on that profession. 
When the impression created by his actions 
in daily life is so deep as to induce dreams, 
his mind, even after death, leaves to his 
departing soul an inclination to be engaged 
in the subject of his mind’s last activities. 
This is viisana * 

It is a popular saying among Hindus that 
children inherit the nature of their parents. 
It is for this reason that high caste Hindus 
do not utter the names of their eldest sons. 
There is n further belief that the Pitriyas 
departed from the world with certain desires 
unfulfilled reappear as descendants of their 
children to have these desires satisfied. 4 

As the saying goes Pita puttena jayate , 


immortal, they are scared that is a father is born in the form of the 


3^^ Bh&y&vadar Pathslmln. 
* £he Schoolmaster of Jodiu. 


* The School Master of Todiit. 
i The School Master of Kotda Sangatte 


# A uAtvr a ‘ Jwuju. * The Scnooi Master or xvoiua 

*? the outcome of a person’s good or bad actions. It is not the last desire of a man as 
I t l le resuIt his good or bad actions or rather of the workings of his mind during 
that, if at the mainant of death, a man’s mind is fixed ori the strong attachment he feels 
„ ren, tie is born as a descendant of his offspring.— The School Mwtar of Dhank. 
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son, so the Pitriyas are born as descendants 
of their children, or according to the Bija 
v riksha n yaya, as a tree springs from its seed, 
that is, its offerings, so parents take birth 
as children of their offspring. 1 

The Pitriyas, whose attachment to their 
children or family or wealth does not die 
with them, reappear in the same family as 
descendants. It is also believed that persons 
dying with debts unpaid with the conscious- 
ness that they must be paid, are reborn in 
this world for the discharge of their 
obligations* 2 

It is hot always- that the Purvajas reappear 
in the same family* It is said about- the 
departed spirits, that after undergoing 
punishment for their sins and enjoying the 
fruits of their good actions, they come down 
on earth again as drops of rain, and forming 
part of the grain which grows on rain water 
make their way into the wombs of animals 
and are thus reborn. 3 

On account of the community of their 
feelings, habits and ideas in previous births, 
members of different families form different 
groups. The actions performed in this life 
keep them * bound to one another either as 
recipients of the return of the obligations 
given in- the past or as givers of fresh 
obligations. The members of a family stand 
thus to one another in the relation of debtors 
and creditors.; It is for the discharge of these 
debts and recovery of dues that several 
individuals are united in a family. This 
naturally leads, to the members of a family 
taking birth, again in the same family for the 
proper ; discharge of debts. 

A virtuous child is -declared to have been 
born to return the debts contracted in its past 
lives, and a vicious one to recover the dues. 4 

When an ,«£££ or holy man or a recluse 
dies, his body is interred, and a platform 
rising w ai st hi gh from the ground, or a 


small dome-shaped temple, is built over, the 
spot. This is called a samadh % "An image 
of the god Shiva is generally installed in 
the samadh ; but sometimes pddnJcas i. e. 


§:||§l§ 






rfd# ^ 11 ‘ 


the impressions on stone of the footsteps of 
the deceased, are installed instead. Instances- 
of the latter are the paduk as of Dattatraya, 

Gorakha and Machchendra Nath. 

Both the Samadh and the image of the # 1 % * 
god Shiva as well as the paduhas installed 
therein, are worshipped by the people, who, 0 
in course of time, give currency to the belief 
that the Samadh possesses certain miraculous 
powers* such- as curing long-standing * m* # 1 
diseases, blessing barren women with child- 
ren, etc. Offerings are made to the Samadh * 
by pious persons and festivals or fairs "are" * ^ igi n/ 
held in its honour by the inhabitants of the ” , h m 
village in which the Samadh is located. 5 

Kabars or tombs raised over the graves of 
Mahomedan saints or Pirs are held in 
equal reverence both by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. To tliese offerings are made, and 
fairs are held in .their honour. /' ^ ^ 1 

Some Samadks and Kabars noted for 
miraculous powers are. given' below., i ■ • ; P®^ 1 ' 1 11 

1. Gorahhnath The Samadh ' ■ of ' 

Gorakhlnath lies on Mount Girnar. It is- mm## 1 
said that when the word Salam is shouted ^ 111111 

by any one standing on the brink of the ^ m 4 
hollow wherein the Samadh is said to be, * 1 **!<#*» m 
the word t( Aleh a } Alelta , Aleha 99 is heard 'AM*, mm i 
in response. 6 - , r . - - ■' " 1 lif® 

2. Kevaldds ; — The Samadh of Keval- u m 

das stands in Susavav, It is told that* , 

one occasion, when a festival was being 
celebrated in honour of the Bava Kevald&s,.L 

a nimb tree ( Azadiarchta Indica ) overhang- 
ing the Samadh was transformed into a 
mitho Limb do ( Ailantas excelsa ) . * V" *’ * " >m 

3. The Samadh at Kanga ; — In the 
religious house at Kanga, a village in the 
Junagadh State, there lived a bava given to 


1 The School Master of Ganod 
3 The School Master of Mota Devalia. 
5 The School Master of Ganod. 


ft 


2 The School Master of Dadvi., - 
4 The. School Master of Char&dwa. ■ 

6 The School Master of Dhanlc and the School 


Mistress of Gondal., 


J I ■" ' 

Mf |y 




M 


religious 


It is said' that lie 


3U s austerities'." It is said that lie at the shrine of this Pir with an offering of' 
Samctdh * during 'life. This Samddh is a sweet preparation of gM, sugar or molasses,. 


f \ 0 work miracles at times. 


arid wheat flour. The Muhammadans distri- 


4- Similarly, a bdvd in the Religious biite cooked rice among the PakirsL" about 
- at Navanagar called Skdradd Math a this shrine. 


jas taken a- tfamddk during life, and his 
regains and the structure, over them have 
become an object of worship- 


A tradition runs that, once seven eunuchs 
defied the power of this Pir saying that 
they would put no faith in him unless they 


j The Samddlt of Laid bliahta ; — Lala conceived sons.. This they did,, and when 
bhakta was a ; native of Sayola. lie - was in terror regarding their approaching 
famous for his piety, ami after -his death his confinement, they Were told that the children 
Samdb was deified. It is said in reference would have to be taken out by cutting 
to this Samddh that a meal of dainty dishes their bodies open. The tombs of these 
prepared for five or six persons by its side, seven eunuchs and their sons still stand 
would -satisfy the hunger of a company of near the tomb off Devalsha to bear testimony 
fifty if one happened to arrive there at iihe to his glory and miraculous "power. 6 "" 


s of serving the meal 1 '. 


The Kdbar of Haji Ktinfidiii :—Is 


6 . Datart Pir:— The tomb of this Pir is situated at Dwkrkan aud is much refspected 
situated on Mount Girnar. Almost all by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 7 / 

mt. , t t* T 7 .7 /77 7 _ 


people in Kathiawar and many from Gujarat 

offer vows to this Pir. 2 .. 

This Pir is also known by the name of 
Kala Yavan. 2 It is believed that he has 
the power of releasing the chain bonds of 
a person falsely accused with an offence 
provided he approaches the Pir in chains. 
The sanctity of this Pir is so great that 
vows in his honour secure to persons desiring 
male heirs the birth of sons. 4 

7 . Asami Pir ; — The tomb of this Pir 
is in Lunar. He is believed to ensure the 
fulfilment of certain vows made by those 
who have faith in him. 5 

8. Devalsha Pir ; — The tomb of this 
Pir is situated at Amaran about seven miles 
from Todia. Many Hindus perform the 
first hair-cutting ceremony of their children 


10 . tombs of Jesal and Toral:— 

These are said to be the tombs : of a; husband 
and wife off the names of Jesal and Toral. 
They are situated 1 rin -An jar, a village in 
dutch . 1 1 is said that originally thes&tombs 

were at the distance of twerityrseven feet 
from one another, but now the distance 
between them is only 7 1 feet. -A belief is 
current that the day of judgment will come 
when these two tombs meet.^ 

11. II dj Pir and Gebanshd Pir ; — The 
tombs of these Pirs are at Mendarda. Vows 
arc offered to the Haj Pir (Pilgrims saint) 
with the object of securing a good rainfall 
after an unusual drought, also for. the 
restoration of stolen property. Vows to 
the Gebansha Pir are believed to be effica- 
cious in curing foot diseases of. cattle and 
skin diseases of children. 9 


* A samddh is taken during life in the following way. , n : nto a j eep trance by 

’ A- deep pit is dug in the ground. Tlie person who wishes to take a fur i ous i y and a loud din 

. editation, and then runs yelling and screaming to the pit, while drums are d he oj j ^ <jin t jj e 

is raised, so that none should hear a possible exclamation or cry from the run • ^ spot shj va j s 

inner leaps into the pit and is covered over with salt and earth. An altar is a f rom the runner 

e, which afterwards becomes an object of worship, It is believed that _ Desai. 

beard while he is taking the leap, the whole village will be destroyed, m. . • . 

1 The P^ithshahi Shtistri, Bh&yAvadar. , ■ _ rnilnt 0 f his power of- fulfilling 

f D&t&r means the great giver or munificent The Pir is so called on ac 
vows of many. . . T _ 

: * The School Master of Dlihnk. 5 The School Master ' 

* The School Master of Dhiink and Moti I’arabdi. J The Schoo Master of Dadvi. 

The School Master of Dadvi. The School Mas ter o ^ 

“ The School Master of Davalih. 9 The School Master ot me 
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12. Punch or Five Pirs ; — The tombs of 
these Pirs are situated in Dahura, each of 
them measuring about twenty-seven feet. 
A miracle is attributed to these tombs in 
the phenomenon that they can never be 
accurately measured, each attempt at 
measurement giving a different result. 
Women whose sons die in infancy mate 
tows in honour of the Panch Pirs, and take 
them to their tombs on their attaining a 
•certain age, where they observe falciri* for 
ten days. 1 

13. Aulia Pirf .•-*-The tomb of this Pir 
lies on Mount Girnar. It is believed to 
possess the miraculous power of stopping 
the career of galloping horses and bringing 
them to the ground, and of stupefying the 
senses of a person who enters the shrine. 2 

14. Miran Datar :—The celebrated tomb 
of this Pir is ip the village of Unjha near 
Baroda, where a fair is held every Friday 
-in Shravan. Persons possessed bj evil spirits 
are said to be cured by visiting this tomb 
and offering an image of a horse stuffed 
with cotton,, and a cocoanut. People from 
all parts of Gujarat and from distant places 
suffering from physical infirmities, observe 
vows in honour of this Pir. Some wear 
iron wristlets round their wrists in his 
honour. 3 

15. Pir Mahabali The tomb of this 
Pir is situated at Gotarka near Radhanpur. 
Every year a fair is held in honour of this 
tomb, when the chief Pujari of the shrine 
of Varalu goes there, holding in one hand a 
bayonet with its point touching his breast 
and in the other, a cocoanut. It is said that 
when the Pujari reaches the third step 


leading to the entrance of the shrine, the 
locked doors of the shrine fly open,, and the 
Pujari throws the cocoanut into the shrine. 
If the shrine gates do not open of them- 
selves on his approach, the Pujhri has to 
stab himself to death then aird there. 4 

16. Kdlu Pir ; — It is said that this Pir 
leads a procession every night, when 
monstrous kettle-drums are beaten by his 
phantom followers. On every Friday this 
procession goes on its rounds, which cover a 
large area. 5 

Other tombs noted for miraculous powers 
are those of Gebalsha Pir in Charadwa, of 
Daria Pir in Morvi, of Hajarat Pir* in 
Baghdad and of Khoja Pir in A j mere. 3 

The followers of the tenets of Swamin- 
narayan, Vallabhachhrya, Kabir, Shankara- 
charya, Ramanuja, Madhwacharya, Nimbark 
and Talo Bhagat look upon these person- 
ages as gods, and worship their images. 7 

Some of the spiritual teachers mentioned 
above maintained large establishments and 
made their supremacy hereditary. Their 
representatives (that is either their heirs 
or disciples ) are looked upon as the embodi- 
ments of the same virtues as were concent- 
rated in the founders of the sects. The 
great teachers are worshipped either in the 
form of their footprints, their images or 
their representatives. 8 

The worship of the following Muham- 
madan Pirs has been adopted by Hindus 

(1) Datar Pir in Junagadh. 

(2) Datar in Rataiya near Khirasara. 

.(3) Gobalsha Pir; This Pir is noted for 

curing boils. 


* A s y mbo1 of servitude of the saint. ~ 1 TT" 7 7T7T“ 

t Aulia and Pir, synonymous terms th* w a u- , Master ° f SuItanpur * 

wait which means a saint. In Hindustani the plural ° 36CO * d Pers . l ? n ‘ Aulia is the Arabic plural of 
or saint is often spoken of as an aulia. The word Pir nr— ^ *° Singular e - a sin S Ie waH 

in the sense of a saint. Aulia Pir is the Guiar^i f /S^ally meamng an oId man is used in Hindustani 

* The School Master of Moti Pora bdi ' * ^ 

4 The School Master of Sure! * _ ,Jbe School Master of Zinzuwada. 

! The School Master of Charkwa l The School Master of Jaseluan. 

* Mr. K. D. Desai, ’ 7 The School Master of Dhanfc. 
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) T^g P|r or the live saint near 33 hay a- (10) Mahabali Dada Pir:— This Pir is to 

va( j a y.„This Pir is believed to have be found close to the village of 

the po^ver of euring enlargement of Varai. Milk offered to him in his 

the spleen. Persons suffering from shrine in hulas (egg-shaped pots) is 

this disease go to his shrine and dis- said to remain fresh for a year* 

tribute dry dates among children. Similarly, the doors of his shrine 

This is supposed to propitiate him open of themselves after the lapse of 

and to effect the cure . 1 a ? ear * 

(5) Miran patar: — The miraculous and (It) Mangalio Pir: — This Pir is worships 
curative powers of this Pir are so ped at Dadvi, 

potent that blind persons are known ( 12 ) Moto Pir: — Is worshipped at 

to have their eye-sight restored and Khandorana. 

childless persons to have their long- ( 13 ) H indva Pir:— This is the Pir of the 
ings for children satisfied through Khojas in Pirana near Ahmedabad. 

his favour. Persons possessed by He is so called because he is 

evil spirits are exorcised by merely worshipped by the Hindus also. 

wearing a ring in lxis name.' ( 14 ) Bhadiadaro Pir; — Is in the village 

£ of this Pir is situated in the of Bhadia near Dhorali. 

Village of Unava in the Gaikwtu’s territory 

pr ° , . Vi rr- Tjr* i 4 . 11 . (15) Ingarasha Pir and Balamsha Pir. 

wl ^prth 1 Gujarnt. His Highness the late J 6 

*<^ikwar Khanderao 1ms fixed solid silver (16) Tamjalsha and Kasamsha Pir: 

railings round the shrine of this Pir in The shrines of these Pirs are on the 

^atitud® f° r a cure offected by him. Girnar hill. 4 

(0 Ramde Pir; — This Pir has obtained (17) Ganj Pir:— The shrine of this Pir 
the epithet of Hindva Pir as he is is near Todia. Vows to offer a 

worshipped mostly by the Hindus. quarter of a pound of molasses to 

He has worshippers in many places, this Pir are believed to be efficacious 

where shrines are erected in his in curing persons of fever and 

honour and verses and hymns com- children of their ailments . 0 

posed and sung in his praise . 8 He T i iere is a p ir in t i ie village of Vadhardun 
is evidently, as his name suggests, ^ yiramgam. Persons suspected of 
one of tlie first Khoja missionaries committed thefts are conducted in 

who practised teachings more Hindu clwin “ before this Pir . It is said that, if 
than M us alma n in order to secure a ^ bg falge> the c]iains brea k asunder 

following among the Hindus. themselves 8 

*7) Haji Karmani near Dvarikhan. * . , p. 

8 ) The Ditvalsha Pir Am„in. AP“* P f“ ^ 

0 The Lakad Pir and the Hussein Pir mentioned above, the inus o » 
mthevictaityofGaao,]. r««ence tte Ut.K of tto 

■Hmiimm: ■ «• “*• D “i!'” a ' 

The School Mistress, Female Training College, Rhjkot. 4 The Schoo aster o o 
The School Master of Todia. 6 The Schoo > “**“ ° £ 


liBif 

mam 


7 Mr. K. D. Desai. 
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There are various rural methods ' in -vogue 
for the'eure of barrenness. 

One of these is for the barren woman to 
swallow the navel-string of a new-born 
child. s Another is to partake of the pre- 
paration called katlan A 

TIie~re are two’ kinds of preparations which 
go by the name of hatlan m One is prepared 
from seven -pieces of dry ginger.! The other 
is a mixture of suva *- stmUii^dry ginger)* 
gundar (gunrarabic)-' gol (molasses) etc . 3 
In order to secure the desired effect, the 
Icailan must be eaten seven, times .every Sun- 
day or Tuesday, seated on the. cot of a woman 

in child-bed . 4 . , , 

The longing for a child is, also believed to 
be satisfied by partaking of the food served 
to a woman, in confinement, ^sitting on her 
bed, either on a Sunday or Tuesday . 5 

There is also another preparation . which is 
believed to cause conception. It consists of 
a mixture of pitpdpdo (Glossocardi Bos- 
wellia), sugar-cane and butter. In order to 
be efficacious, it must be taken on seven con- 
secutive days commencing from the fourth 
day of the monthly menstrual period .- 6 

Conception is also believed to~ be ' favoured 
by administering the gum of the babul tree 
dissolved in milk for three days commeiqcing 
from the third day of the monthly period. G ~ 
Some believe that, in order to he effective, 
this mixture must be taken standing . 7 In 
some places, seeds of a vegetable plant 
called shivdangi are also administered . 6 

To secure conception, a bit of coral is also 
eaten, with the face turned towards the sun . 6 
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Other preparations taken with the belief 
that they cause conception are : — 

( 1 ) Harde (Myrobalan) pub in kansar (a 
preparation of- -wheat -flour cooked in water 
and sweetened with : molasses) ( 2 ) extract 
of the fruit -called sarang-dJm ( 3 ) paras 
pipalo- - (-Thespes-ia populnea) mixed with 
clarified butter, s (4) -gum mixed with 
plantains, (5) juice of the cooked leaves .of 
the A rani- (Elaeodendren . glaucum),9 ( 5 ^ 
powder of -Nag. Jcesar (Uessiiei--- ferrea) put 
into milk, and (7) theroots-of Bhong ringdi , m 
(a kind of poisonous plant) mixed with the 
milk -of a c-ow . 16 

. It is also believed that if a barren woman 
succeeds in carrying away grains of rice 
from the folds of the upper garment of a 
pregnant woman, and eats them cooked in 
milk, her desire fora child is satisfied. 11 . : 

In celebrating tlie 1 Simcint or first preg- 
nancy ceremony of a woman, the pregnant 
woman is taken for a bath to a dung-hill or 
to a distance of about thirty yards behind the* 
house. After the bath is over, she returns 

• 1 ,*(j| a ft 

home walking over sheets of cloth spread on 
her way. On this occasion her company is- 
coveted by barren women for the purpose of 1 
tearing off unseen a piece of her upper gar- 
ment, as this is believed to bring about * * 

conception* It is said that if a woman '^ mv> ,m 
succeeds in doing this, she conceives, while 
the victim has a miscarriage . 12 

Some believe that a slight pressure by a 
childless woman on the upper garment of &i 
pregnant woman is sufficient to bring about 
the result mentioned above . 13 
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1 The School Master of Dhank. 

3 The School Master of Uptala. 

5 The School Master of Sultanpur. 

7 The School Master of Dadvi. 

9 The School Mistress of Rajkot, Civil Station 
Girls’ .School. 
a2 The School Master of Dhank and Mr. KD. Desai. 


2 The School Master of Chhatr&sa. 

4 The School Mistress, Girls’ School, GondaL 
s The School Master of Dhank. 

8 The School Master of Ganod. 

10 The School Master of Bhayavadar. 

11 The School Master of Sultanpur 
13 The School Master of Dadvi. 


* An ingredient used in preparing spices. 
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streets. 2 

It is believed that this brand, tn hav,- 

**— •* •*** df ,y " r 

fesdar. 2 The eralion .s gcn-r.-iJly |H-r- 
formed’in the evening with a r,<l-h„i nrrdh. 
It is said that the branded eh. Id d.. s wlnb* 

the branding barren woman r.merivrs a 
child. 5 

Offering bread to black tings r. als.. 
posed to he a cure i'»t ha rn -mn-ss. 

Conception is also favour, <1 by puvMUg 
mder the bier or palan (l nin bolding the .-orps, 

of an ascetic or holy man whih- .1 is briny 

carried .to the eetmtery.* So.,.,- brluvr that 
such an ascetic or saint must lx- a follow, -r of 
(be Jain fttilb.® Others maintain that the desir- 
ed end can he wound only by wi artiiy round 

the elbows the grains of no,- or nun-. ollVnd 
to the bier of a saint, on its way to tin- 
cemetery/’ 

Other methods practised for the cure of 
barrenness are as I allow s ; 

The barren woman rut s ult a lock id the 
hair of a child-bearing woman and keeps it 
in her custody . 7 

Some women enileet the dust trodden on by 
a child-bearing woman in an earthen put and 
eat it every day till it is exhausted.* 

Some, throw grains of uJitJ ( I’iitmolui 
mango) over the bed of a woman in routine 
merit.* 

1 The School Ma* trr of K»»?da 

3 Mr. K. I), Dcsiti. 

6 The School Ma*. ter of jHptu-. 

7 The School Master <d V;tmal. 

*It is for this reason tlmi lut-n-u wuwum -wit rial 


Others daub their foreheads with the 
blood emitted In* n woman in memos, *’ 

There an: some who pour wafer in a circle 
at She village gate on a Sunday or Tuesday- 
and w Itrii m period, partake of the powclef 
of mind Jut! mixed with Idpsi (coarse wheat 
timer fried in ghi and sweetened with 
molasses or sugar) seated on the threshold ot 
t he house. s 

Many wear round their weeks leaves called 
hhnjnpatras on which the mystical figure 
tfivenMndmv is drawn by an exorcist. , 
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Parers ot paper on which the following 
! } antra In written hy nil fttkrtic, woven in n 
.airing made of live kinds of silk* ntv lilso 

worn round the elbows ; ■ 

$ wall it hum rhin Min ft $nmha. 

About a month and a quarter after tin* 
delivery of a woman* a ceremony called 
a # fulfill zttrVfin is pert ormedj when the woman 
gm** to a neighbouring stream or well to 
tV-teh water for i he first time after her dele* 
Vf . V y. Near the stream or well five small 
of rnmd are made and daubed with ,ml 
Irad. Next, a lamp fed with ghi h lighted, 
mid seven jmitdl hetclnuta arc offered to the 

s The School Master of Oamnl. 

* The School Mmtm of Kottla Sangani and ChhatnV.iw 
« the deputy Educational Inspector, Gohilwikl 

* The School Mwrteni of Dadvi and Chhatrana. 
allowed to xpproncl* the bed of a woman In chile! bed*, 
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stream or well. A cocoaiiut is then broken, 
and a part of it is thrown into the water as 
an offering. Next, the woman fills a jar 
with the water of the stream or well and 
returns home, taking with her six out of the 
seven betelnuts offered to the stream or well. 
•On her way home she is approached by 
barren women who request to be favoured 
with one of the betelnuts, as it is believed 
that swallowing such a betelnut causes 
•conception . 1 

Some believe that only the smallest of the 
seven betelnuts has the power of producing 
this result 2 . Others hold that this betelnut 
must be swallowed on the threshold of a 
house . 3 


Eating cocoa-kernel and molasses sitting 
on ihe threshold of the house on the fourth 
day of the monthly period is also believed 
to be a remedy for the cure of barrenness. 

Placing a box containing a hori } ( a small 
silver coin ) on a spot where three roads 
cross one another is also said to favour 
conception . 4 


In some places, a black earthen pot 
containing charcoal and grains of adad 
i Phaseolus mungo ) is placed on a spot here 
two roads cross one another, on a Sunday 
or Tuesday. On this day the barren woman 
has to take her meals without salt . 5 

Cutting off a lock of a child’s hair and 
keeping it in custody is also believed to 
satisfy the longing of a barren woman for a 
child. This result can also be obtained by 
securing a piece of a garment of a sucklincr 
■child. 


borne worship daily a cocoanut , 
betelnut consecrated with incantations . 6 


1 The School Master of Todia. 

3 The School Master of Lusaria. 

3 The School Master of Rajpara. 

The School Master of Jhinjhuwada. 
u +!“ School Master of Kotda Sangani, 
The School Master of Todia. 


Some take a bath on the third day of 
their period, and stand on the threshold 

° t,lfi llouse with th eir hair sprinkled over 
with kan/cotri ( red powder ) . Next, a ghi-£ed 

lamp is offered to the deities, and the devotee 
prostrates herself before the lamp . 7 

It is also believed that barrenness can be 
cured by religious vows, by offering alms in 
propitiation of malignant planets such as 
Mars, and by reciting the jap m incantation 
called gopal santan to please the deity of 
that name . 8 

One of the religious vows of tins nature 
is to observe, fasts on twelve consecutive 
Sundays or Tuesdays. On these days the 
devotee fixes her gaze on the sun and offers 
him worship, after which she takes a meal 
prepared in milk without salt or sugar. » 

Some hold a recitation of the chandi kavach 
a hundred times through Brahmans with 
sacrificial oblations of clarified butter, sesa- 
mum seed, Icamod ( a kind of rice ), gugal 
| ( rhododendron ), sandal wood and sugar- 
candy. 1 ® Others have the story of the 
Harwansha recited on seventeen consecutive 
days, during which period the devotee (i.e., the 
barren woman ) observes brahmadharya that 
is abstains from sexual enjoyment. This cere- 
mony is believed to exorcise the fiend of 
barrenness . 10 

Some keep a vow of standing on their legs 
for the whole day on the fourteenth of the 
month of Phdlgun ( the fifth month of the 
Gujarat Hindu year ) and of breaking their 
fast after worshipping the sacred pyre - 11 
There is another vow called the Punema or 
full-moon day vow, the observance of which 
is believed to favour the birth of a son. 1 * 


The School Master of Mota D r evali a . 
4 The School Master of Chhatr&sa. 

6 The School Master of Khir&sara. 
s The School Master of Dh&ak. 

10 The School Master of Gaimtf. 

12 The School Master of Ganod. 
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THE LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF KASHMIRI. 

BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.I.E. 

N the Kashmir Census Report for 1911 (p. 179) the following remarks are made 
regarding the classification of Kashmiri : Kashmiri used to be hitherto treated as of 
kritic origin. It has this time been grouped with ShinA-KhowAr according to the revised 
, m of classification, but the claim locally urged that it is essentially a Sanskritic 
language persists, and in view of the historical fact that the Valley of Kashmir, before 
its conversion to Islam, was wholly populated by Brahmans with their shastric lore, that 
claim might merit reconsideration.’ As this point has thus been raised in an official 
publication of the Kashmir State, it is advisable to discuss the question of the correct 
classification of the Kashmiri language in some detail. 

In the first place, questions of sentiment, however much we may sympathize with 
ffiem, must be put altogether to one side in dealing with a purely scientific question. No- 
cue values the contributions of Kashmir Pandits to Sanskrit literature more highly than the- 
present writer. For upwards of two thousand years Kashmir has been a home of Sanskrit 
learning, and from this small valley have issued masterpieces of history, poetry, romance,, 
fable, and philosophy. Kashmiris are proud, and justly proud, of the literary glories of 
their land. During all these centuries, Kashmir has been subjected to the civilization of 
India, proper. The Pis Ac ha tribes to its North and North-West remained a hostile and 
barbarous people, devoid of Indian culture and with no literary history of their own. 
Kashmiris themselves maintain that their country was formerly inhabited by Pisachas, who 
were ultimately overcome by Aryan immigrants from India, and this tradition is borne out 
|y the features presented by their language. That the literary activity of the country and 
the imported Indian culture should not have reacted on the vernacular speech of the 
inhabitants is impossible. It has reacted most powerfully, and under that influence the 
l anguag e has become deeply imbued with forms and idioms derived from the languages 
of India proper. But all the time the basis, -the old speech of the original Pisacha 
1 ^habitants,— -has, as will be shown in the following pages, remained firmly estab 
Med, and it is upon this basis that linguistic science demands that classification be 
founded. It need hardly be said that it does not therefore follow that the present in. 
habitants of Kashmir are necessarily of Pisacha stock. The language r.o more proves 
this than the fact that the descendants of the Norman invaders of England now speak 
English proves that they arts of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

Ithas been previously pointed out that the Pisacha languages, which include the Shina- 
*wAr group, occupy a position intermediate between the Sanskritic languages of India 
vper and the Eranian languages farther to their West. They thus possess many features 
are common to them and t o the Sanskritic languages. But they also possess features 
bar to themselves, and others in which they agree rather with languages of the Eranian 
y. It is unnecessary to discuss hero those common to them and to Sanskritie 

0 iages, but, as regards tins others, we shall see that they are also to be found in Kash- 
ri. 1 That language possesses nearly all the features that are peculiar to Pisacha, and 

1 those in which Pisacha agrees with Eranian. We therefore now proceed to examine, 
this point of view, Kashmiri phonetics, accidence, s yntax, prosody, and vocabulary. 

‘tbr further details, soo The PMca Language* of North-Western India, by G. A. Grierson, published 
ffie Royal Asiatic Society in 1000. 
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As many languages will have to be referred to, it will be convenient to use abbrevia- 


tions of their names. These are as follows : — 

Ar.== Arabic. 

Av.=Avesta (the ancient Eranian language). 

Bsh.=Bashgali Kafir (a Pisaeha language). 

Gwr.— Gawar-bati (Pisaeha). 

Grw.=Garwi (Pisaeha). 

H.=Hindi (as typical Sanskritic language). 

Kh.=Khowar (Pisaeha). 

Kl. = Kalasha (Pisaeha). 

Ksh . = Kashmiri. 

My.=Maiya (Pisaeha), 

Pash, = Pashai (Pisaeha) . 

Pr.= Prakrit. 

Prs. = Persian. 

Sh.==Shina (Pisaeha). 

Skr.= Sanskrit. 

V.=Veron (Pisaeha). 

Wai. = Wai -ala (Pisaeha). 

Phonetics.— In none of the modern Pisaeha languages, except in the case of a few 
borrowed words, are there any sonant aspirates. When such letters originally formed part 
of a word, the aspiration is dropped, so that gh becomes g, jh becomes j or 2, dh becomes d 
or r, dh becomes d, and bit becomes g. There is nothing like this in India proper, but it is 
a universal rule in Kashmiri. Thus : — 

gh becomes g, Skr. ghotaka-, a horse, Ksh. guru So Wai. gur, Gwr. gora, Grw. gnr, 
Pash, gom ; but all Indian languages ghora, etc. 

jh becomes j or 2. Skr. budhyate, Pr. bujjhai, Ksh. bozi, he will hear ; but H. bujhe 

dh becomes d or r. Skr. vardhatS, Pr. vaddhai, Ksh. badi, he will increase ; but H 
barhe . 


dh becomes d. Skr. dugdha-, Pr. duddlia-, Ksh. dad, milk ; but H. dudh. 
bh becomes b. Skr. bhrutar-, Ksh. boyu, a brother ; so Kl. bdyct, but H bMl 

AH the modern Pisaeha languages disaspirate their sonant letters in the same way 
• as Ksh., is as indicated in the first example given above. 

One of the most typical characteristics of moder Pisaeha nlanguages is the not un- 
common hardening of original sonant letters, so that g becomes h, j becomes ch, d becomes 
J, d becomes t, and b or v becomes#. This was the universal rule in the days when Paisachi 
Prakrit was spoken. In process of time most of the hardened letters have again become 
softened, as is the tendency in the growth of all languages -but, nevertheless, severaf in- 
stances of these hardened letters still survive, and in borrowing from other languages the 
tendency again comes into play, and sonant letters in borrowed words often become 
.surds. Examples for Kashmiri are : 


g becomes k. Skr lehadga-, a sword, Ksh. khadah. Similarly, in other modern Pisaeha 
languages, we have Bsh. Ule, Wai, kele, V. kill, Pash, lculi, all signs of the plural, and the 
same m origin as the Prs .gala. For borrowed words, we may quote Prs. lag am, Ksh. 
iakam, a bridle ; Ar. ‘ idgah, Ksh. yeddeah, an ‘idgah ; Prs. kaghaz, Ksh. kakaz, paper. 
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"" , r f<! gtr. kshudyate, Pr. khujjai, Ksh. khotsi. he will fear. Similarly, 

s becomes eft or rj>. o*. " „ 

haS achu, a tear, as compared with H. ajhu. 

7t t Skr dridha-, Ksh. dro{ n , firm. a 

d becom • ivApada . y Ksh. hapal-, a bear. Similarly, Prs. daman, Bsh. taman, 

i becomes . > • dugdha-, Pr. duddha-, Sh. dut, milk. 

■f* b *Jles .. to too-, K*. toy. » ««tP“ : *«-. K *' J’ 5 *. » “““• *> M 

6 or ^ , nbvsiciau • Skr. svasar-, Kh. ispusdr a sister. 

m B ui bf noticed that, in respect to the hardening of sonant consonants, Kashmiri is 

y ^ffwpment with the modern Pisacha languages, 
entire agreeme the Pisacha languages is the confusion between cerebral 

A noteworthy ^ md estends to Kashmiri. Compare the following 

and dental e e • y _ osM . } Wai . fisht, Gwr., Kl. usM-, Ksh. woth-, butH. uth- 

Sh ' or dal, a leaf ; Grw. ath, Sh. ath, eight ; Skr. Ma-Wa-, black poison, Ksh. 

01 ri epenthesis, i. e. the change in a conso- 

1 the influence of a following vowel or semivowel. This also occurs in the modern 

F^tS Tbe“rbefore palatal letters, asin weary fern. »*£ 

t^em %cKM. Sofromthe root tar. do, we have War. ** he does ; andthe 

Sh. mcM before,^ Ksh^to Tandt^eoMy, as in rat-, night, plur. rotj u - t 

Simflarly,* a d h g ^ h ^ sh M but y. feeft, the back; Eranian mot yet, 

Bsh. a*; Wai.a^SW ason,G™ £*tt.**«f«** 
to *t, a woman, Sh. chei or tsMga ; Sh Irak or oUk see, and <flhers^ 

InKsh. under such circumstances * becomes * and d Umm* 
great, plur. 6u j5 ; grand, a counting, plur. **£ ’ 

feBsh. ; and the H. <W, two, is represented m Kh. ujii ' a Lger, representing 

InKsh. I under similar circumstances becomes j, as m m amg P 

the Skr. adguli-. So the Panjabi 9 all (fern.), a word ^tough "S^e to nearly all 
The Kashmiri system of epenthetic changes of vowel thou^ ^ ^ ^ 

the languages of India proper, obtains also m the ^cha^ § we may qu0te 

known of these to enable us to set out de m e ru y _ ^t, Gwr. itsin, Kl. and 

die change of a to i under the influence of a folio wing • has ite 

Kh. ech, an eye, as compared with the original Av^ j>° ^ ^ 

plural duisht, for dushti, just as os 1 , we, is pronou s drya-(i. e., *suria-}, the sun, 

6sya-(i. e. *asia~), a mouth, becomes ish an _ example of the epenthesis of u r 

becomes swir in My., sir in Grw., and m% m s * . ^ * ^as become u under the 

we may quote the Kl. gZro 9 for gbo or gam, singing, wvr a bull; Bsh. kor } KL 

influence of the following o. Similarly, in Bs . \ o > a or 0t Many more examples- 

hurl, Sh. Icon, an ear, and many others, a or as e ^ shares its tendency to 

b. but the above sufficient to »h« aat Mmm * 

nthesis with all the Pisacha languages. ^ ^ ^ ^ or p ? that letter is 

In Kashmiri, when a word ends in one of the e e » is no tMng like this in 
icated, and becomes kh , cM, A, ^ or re f^j ^ 0 ^ er Pisacha languages. Thus, 

hut it certainly also occurs in V., and pro a y moon, becomes inasekh* 

Ksh. kmk-, noise, becomes Tcrakh , and similar y 
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i o -r i v -nroDer when a Prakrit word contained a double letter 

In the languages of India. proper wire & letter with a lengthen! 

letter is either retamed unchangec p bhatta boiled rice, becomes 

the preceding vowel . me temper usatio m. ^hus 3 ; the ^ Sindhi (two langv 

Panjabi ^eH. ^ the is not lengthened, although the double 

much subjected to Bsacha ^ ^ game g anskrit word becomes that* m Si 

“d It *» U.P*. * «» =*• UU ’ ”"*■ ^ t0ll °™ 8 ' 

gives further e xamples of the same law 

I I ©sii 

# i Apabhramsa paniabi. Lahnda. Sindhi Kashmiri. Hin 

Sanskrit. Prakrit. 


Man, a kind of dabbhu or tab- dabbh 

uchchSah, high. noU haii uchch 

satyah true. eaehchu sachcl 

rihshah, a hear. richchhu riche 1 

jabdalj, a sound. saddu sadd 

■dugdham, milk. duddhu dudd 

*ar&. before. W* 4 age/e 


duddhu 


adya, to-day. a ti u 

chdkram , a wheel. chakku 

tarkayati, he ascertains, takkei 
iushkakah, dry. sukkhw 

karma, an action. karwm 


sukkhau 

kammu 


I— *“* *“ “ 

■sarpah, a snake. «*»P« sa ^ S<W **' 

„ _ f}nqfi sas u hash 

svaimh mother-in-law. sassu sass 

bhaktam, boiledrice. bhattu bhatt ...... bhaiu bata 

mm — « , '““' blooa — rt 

kartayati, he cuts. X»it& ^ 

hastali ,- a hand. *** *** “ **“ *** 

prisMham, the back. pitthu, putthu | pitth P u t b P& P 

The aboTe ta ble shows how regularly the law applies to Kashmiri, and I here 
a few examples from Bsh. in order to show how typical this is of the Pilacha lan 
.gmLlly:-rt. uchcha-, high. H. ScU, tat Bsh. «*«*. to ra« Fr. cMnma 
H cUm Bsh. cham ; Br. haitei, he cuts, H. hate, hut Bsh. kata, a knife , Br^n 

hack, H. pith, Bsh. pti (for piti). Similarly for the oth< “ pSlaTnTdiff^f i 
that, in this respect Kashmiri is in entire agreement with Pracha, and d ff , 

languages of India proper. 


uchchd uchchd 

sachch sachchd 


richchh 


duddh 


ddudhu 


uchd 
sdeh or 


sukkhd 


chamm chamm charm 


komu (ex- km 
ceptional 
long vo- 
wel). 

cham chi 


ratt, blood raid 


rat-, blood 
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go far we have dealt with general phonetic rules, hut when we consider letters in 
tail tie connexion between Kashmiri and Pisaeha is equally manifest. Thus : — 

In the Dard group of Pisaeha languages an initial k sometimes becomes g, as in My. 
what ? The same occasionally happens in Ksh. gash, light, as compared with the Skr. 

■dki-. 

In India, when the letter v in Sanskrit forms the latter member of a compound conso- 
nant the first member of which is a mute, it is elided in Prakrit, and the first member is 
doubled. Thus, Skr. pakm-, ripe, Pr. palcka-, H. pakM. In the Pisaeha languages, in- 
cluding Ksh., exactly the reverse process is followed. It is the first member that is elided, 
while the v is retained and is hardened to p. Thus, the Skr. pakm- becomes the Ksh. popu. 
There is very little like this in the modern Indian languages, but in Pisaeha we have cases 
like Bsh. psur, a father-in-law (Skr. svaiura-) ; V. pseh, what ?, derived from a word akin to 
Av chvant-. It will be observed that in these the sibilant is preserved as well as the 
hardened v, and the same is the case in the Kh. ispusdr, a sister, connected with the Skr. 
svasdr-. In Indian languages this only occurred in Apabhramsa Prakrit, where we find such 
forms as pat for Skr. tvam, thou, and other cases of the change of tv to pp, but no other 
compound, with v for the second member, became p. 

In Indian languages an original t between two vowels is as a rule dropped, as in Skr. 
I • Wa _ ; done, H. kid ; Skr. pitd, a father, H. pin ; Skr. sata-, a hundred, H. sail. In Faisa- 
chi Prakrit this t was, on the contrary, preserved, and this rule is followed with great consis- 
tency in the modern Pisaeha languages, as well as in Kashmiri. Thus, from the Pahlavi 
katak, a house, we have Kh. khatan ; Skr. tala-, a father, Bsh. tot , Wai. tata, and so others ; 
|§;3kr. Into-, Bsh. kutt t done, Ksh. kyutu (i. e., kitM), for ; Skr. sata-, a hundred, Bsh . sher 
(with change of t tor), Ksh. hat- (with change of s to h); Skr. bMta- become, Ksh. (Siraji) 

was. >/A 

In India an original ty becomes ch, as in H. sack, true, from Skr. satya-. In Pisac a 
.d Ksh. on the other hand, ty often becomes t, as in Ksh. sat, true. So, corresponding to 
the Skr. nrityati , he dances, we have the Bsh. root ndt- and the Sh. root nat, but H. nach. 

In India a Skr. tr becomes l , as in Skr. putra-, a son, H. pit ; Skr. gotra-, a clan, H .got, 
and so on. In the Pisaeha languages and in Ksh. it may remain unchanged as m Wai. 
mtr, Kl. pair, Ksh. potr, a son ; Skr. trini, three, H. tin, while, compare wi e v. 
-ayd, three, we have Bsh., Kl., Ksh, treh, Wai., Sh. tre, Kh. trot. . _ 

We have seen that in the PTacha languages tr usually remains unc ange . 
however, in the Dard group it is as already stated changed to ch or sh. Thus, we have the 
l. root chalc or Irak, see; the Skr. gotra-, a clan, becomes got or gos m ^ 

utra-, a son, is push in Sh. and puchi n Grw.; the Skr. stn, a woman, 18 c * ^ 

have chei or trai, three, corresponding to the Sh. cne, 


in the Bambani dialect of Ksh., we u » vo — - - M^honrimr 

chM, and My. did. It may be noted that a similar change occurs 

an Ghalchah languages, as in Wakhi pdk In ^ modern languages 

One of the most persistent consonants m India i Ksb . it is liabie to elision 

almost always survives, but in the Pnacha kngng we have the correspond- 

am»n, i,KL^,V ; S^^ b ^ moM fteorf ^ TOld 

word mots-, which is said to be the word for the original Pisaeha term 

manosh, which is borrowed direct from S r. flown borro wed Skr. word. Another 
been discarded as vulgar in favour of the g 
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xnportant example is the Ksh. word dydr, money, which, strange to say, is a corruption of 
he Latin denarii, come to Kashmir through Greek and Sanskrit, or through Greek direct. 

The Skr. form of the word is dinar ah. 

The Hindu Prakrit grammarians noted as a peculiar fact that in Paisachi Prakrit ny 
Decaine n. This is not the case in India, where ny became n , as in Skr. dhanya - -, H. dhan 
paddy ; Skt. anya-, H. an, another. But Ksh. exactly follows the Paisachi Prakrit rule. 

[t has dime, paddy, and several other similar words. 

In modern Pis acha languages r, when standing alone, is frequently elided. Thus, wo 
aavetke Sh. root rnh\ but Gwr. root m 2 die ; Pash, karam or kam , I do : Bsh. shei the 
lead, as compared with the Skr. siras ; Bsh. dao, wood (Skr. daru-) ; KI. chau , four (H. char). 

30 in Ksh. we have bds\ a kind of almanac, derived from the Skr., bhdskari ; grdngal or 
jangal, distraction ; and bronih or bonlh, before. So, in the Kashtawari dialect of Ksh. we 
lave nyii for nirit, having emerged ; and in the Siraji dialect ichchh for richchh a 
Dear, and many others. 

In India, when r originally preceded another consonant, it is usuallv dropped, as in H 
\ab, all, from Skr. sarva< but in the Pisacha languages and in Kashmiri the r is usually 
retained, and if any consonant is dropped it is the second one. Thus, corresponding to the 
Skr. harm-, an ear, we have Bsh. kor, Kh., Wai. kdr , Kl. kurS ; to the Skr. gardabha,-, an 
tss ; we have Kl. gardok, Kh. gurdohg ; to Skr. surya the sun, we have Kl. suri, Gwr. suri r 
xh. sun. My. sicir, and Ksh. sirl ; and to Skr. sarva all, Ksh. sor u . 

In India, a sibilant now and then becomes h , as in Skr. ekasaptati - 3 H. ikhattar , seven- , . 
y-one. This change is, however, rare except in Lahnda and Sindhi, which are under strong 
hsacha- influence. On the other hand, in the Bard Pisacha languages and in Ksh. this 
hange is very common, and is subject to the rule that it is mainly confined to an original 
or sh, s being rarely changed. Moreover, the sibilant is retained before certain vowels. A. 
ood example of this latter point is the Ksh. hik u (pronounced hyuh “), like, derived from 
n older hitu. But the feminine of hih u is hishii, even in the modern language, because a 
ibilant does not become h when followed by u-matra. Other examples of this ehange- 

,re : , ' *• 

Skr. upavisati, he sits down, Ksh. behi, and so other Dard languages ; Skr. vimati- T 

wenty, Sh. beh, Ksh. wuh ; Skr. dasa-, ten, Ksh. dah ; Skr. sata-, a hundred, Ksh. hat-; Av. 
hsmi, six, Gwr. shoh, My., Kl. shoh, Ksh. sheh ; Skr. Hr as-, a head, Ksh. Mr ; Skr. sava-, a 
orpse, Ksh. hap-; Skr. visha-, poison, Ksh. veh, and many others. It should be observed 
hat this obtains almost exclusively in the Dard group. For instance, in the Kafir Pisacha 
lialects we have Bsh. vitsi, twenty ; dits, ten ; shai, a head ; and wish, poison. The com- : 
lound consonants shp and sm of Skr. sometimes become a simple sh in Pisacha. Thus, 

Skr. pushpa-, a flower, becomes Kl. push-ik, Ksh. posh ; and the Skr. Kctimira-, Kashmir 
>ecomes Kashira in Ksh. Similarly, sk becomes s in bos* for Skr. bhaskari, a kind of alma- 
lac. There is nothing like this in India. 

It has been stated that the Pisacha languages often show changes peculiar to Eranian 

r 

especially East Eranian, languages, and which are not found, or are rare, in India. A few 
of these may he mentioned here, as they are noticeable in Ksh. : — 

In East Eranian the change of ch to is is common. So also in modern Pisacha and 
Ksh. The same change occurs in the Indian Marathi, but only before certain vowels. 

Here it occurs before all vowels. Thus, while Kl. and Pash, have kuch, the belly, Wai. has ' 

Compare H. char, with Gwr. tsur, Ksh. tsor; H. pdch five, with Gwr. pants, Ksh. 
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I 

IS: 

n ?„ . ; 

m ' 


mold, at 
Ini 
jwsU,tl 
just as ii 
In : 
-Ma t B* 

Eranian 

the Indi 
.on, whic 
In ] 
Mm fo] 
in Ksh f 
So Skr. s 

pctch \ M. 
In India 
as in the 
Fini 
In India 
this bee 
thorougl 
with the 
Lahnda, 

of mode 
Acc 
Eraniai 

Kashnv 


presente 
TI 
inErai 
are son 


Burushaski chdmar, with Gwr. tsimar, iron ; Skr. clihagala-, with Ksh. tshimub, a 

Lother very similar change,— that of j to z— is frequent in Eranian. It is very 
j n Ksh. One example will suffice. Compare Skr. jiva-, life, with Gwr. zien, alive. 

- ]-j e There is a similar change on the Indian Marathi, but not before i. 

L e change of d to l is regular in East Eranian. It is common in the Pisacha Veron, 
Iso found in other Pisacha dialects. An interesting example is the Prs. madar, a 
which corresponds to the Sh. mall In Ksh. I, but not d, becomes j before ii-md- 
that we get moj a , a mother. From Sh. malt, a secondary masculine is formed, viz., 
e-mother, i. e., a father, the Ksh. form of which is molu. 

1 astern Eranian sht is frequently changed to t. So, in Pisacha and Ksh., the Prs. 
e back, becomes Bsh. ptl, Sh. paid, Gwr., Ksh. pata, behind, and so on in others, 
l the East Eranian Balochi it becomes phut. 

nodern Indian languages, the sh of the Skr. shat, six, becomes chh, as in the H. 
ngali dihay, Paiijabi dike. The PiAcha languages, including Ksh., foUow the 
method of changing the initial hhsv of the Av. khsvas, six, to sh, instead of using 
an chh. Thus we have Bsh. sho, Wai, shu, V. ushu, Pash. sh a , Kl. shoh, and so 
t agrees with the Ksh. shdi. There is nothing like this in India, 
aodem Eranian dialects, an original « sometimes changes to ch, as m the Kasham . 
t the standard Prs. sham, evening. This, also, is not uncommon in Pisacha and 
Thus, the Av. an-, an eye, is represented by Bsh., Wai. ache, Kl. ech, Ksh achb. 
mya- empty, becomes Ksh. chhom ; Skr. root pas, see, is represented by the Sh. 
to. aim-, a tear, is oah* in Ksh., but achu in Bsh. ; Skr. iveta-, white, Ksh. Mom. 

, the reverse is the case, chh often becoming «, and the change from I or sh to chh, 

3 H. chha, is very rare. . 

By, Ksh. has certain phonetic changes of its own that are quite foreign to. India. 

dm, becomes dd, as in the Bengali poddo, from Skr. padma-, a lotus. In Ksh. 
.ornes m, as in the word pam-posh, a lotus-flower. Again, in.Ksh. Id becomes a 
tily un-Indian change), as in gal, a shout, connected with the vedie Skx.gaa-^m 
, Bsh. gijji, speech. This word is also heard, under the form gall, m Pa.jabi an 
which are, as we know, strongly influenced by modem Pisacha. Sanskrit itself 
vedic times borrowed it from Prakrit in the form gall, from which there is aaeries 
>m Indian derivatives meaning ‘ abuse.’ ' 

lidence.— Turning now to accidence, in the first place it sto “ article 

language,, Kashmiri possess^ a —swith the feme, »f the od tote 
at LI Pernan ,ju-e mm- J— » Persim i (..cents ^ ” 

1, 4 » suffixed. Thus, Pr, ,«M, Ksh. dH • p —n is 

point out that there is nothing like this in India ; but the same pn 

>d by Bsh., as in pale-i, a servant. . i, 

3 main principles of the declension of nouns is print out that there 

an languages, and in modem Pisacha. We y,^ rp hllg ^ 


ian languages, and in modem Bisacna. w languages* Thus, in all 

a important differences of detail between Ks , an Ahorse, end in the 

hages of northern India, strong masculine nouns, such as ghora, 
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nominative singular in a, and in the nominative plural in e ( ghore ). In Ksh the oorres 
ponding nouns end in u-matra in the singular, and in i-mdtrd in the plural, as in gum a 
horse, plural gun. Moreover, all masculine nouns have, in Ksh., a dative singular ending 
in s (as in tjuras , to a thief, guns, to a horse), and a dative plural in n (as in tsuran, to- 
thieves, guren, to horses). In some Indian dialects there are oblique plurals in n, but there 
is nothing like the Kashmiri dative singular in s till we reach Marathi, far to the South 
Further, Ksh. has cases of the agent (as in g%r\ by a horse) and ablative (as in guri, from 
a^ horse), to which there is nothing corresponding in India. The s-dative is not peculiar to- 
Ksh., but also exists in Kl. and Pash., and also perhaps in Sh., where it has the force of 
the agent. 

To add definiteness to the meaning of the cases, postpositions are employed in Indian 
and prepositions in Eranian languages. In the Pisacha languages both are used, though 
Ksh. prefers the former. Of the postpositions, one or two only remind one of India the 
rest being peculiar to Pisacha. The Ksh. postpositions of the genitive, sonduub*’ and 
un u , all have parallels in India, — a relative of -sond u being found in the Marwari hando of 
uhu m the H. ka, and of unu in the Gujarati no. Similarly, it is possible to compare mans, 
in, with the H. ntfijh, but it more .nearly resembles the Pisacha Y. munj and the My. maz. 
But the other postpositions are either quite peculiar to Pisacha or are borrowed from 
Persian. As Pisacha examples; we may quote kyui* (an adjective), for ; putshy, for; peth 
on • heth i in ; and pefha, from. ? 

_ 0rdinary ad J ectives here cal1 for n o remarks, but the Ksh. numerals are so decidedly 
Pisacha and so distinct from the forms current in India that some attention must be naid 
to them. Thus : — " 

One. This is ah-. It may be either Indian, Eranian. or Pisacha, but is more like Prs 
and Gwr. yah than Indian eh. ' 

T\ro, zah, In Ksh. di becomes 2, so that the word is connected with the Bsh. diu and 
the Kh. ju t rather than with the Indian do. 

Three, trek. This is regular Pisacha. Cf. Bsh., Kl. trek., Wai. tre, Sh. tre, Kh troi 
and so on. India has tin, and the like. 

Four, tsor. The o is Pisacha, as in Kh., Grw. chor, Gwr. tsur, Sh. chon. India has a 
as in char . 

Five, pants. This may be Indian, Eranian, or Pisacha. 

Six, shell. This is Pisacha, as in Bsh. sho, Wai. -shu, V. ushu, Pash. sh a Gwr. shoh Kl 
shoh, Sh. shah, and so on. ’ 

Seven, sat-. This, with the short a, is Pisacha, as in Pash., Gwr., Kl. Grw., sat Sh 
satt , and so others. India has sat. 

Eight, oth or aiih. This may be Indian or Pis'acha, but the vowel is not Indian. 

Nine, nav. This may be Indian, Eranian, or Pisacha, 

Ten, dah. This is Pisacha, with the typical change of s to h. 

Twenty, wuh. The same remarks apply. 

Hundred, hat-. The same remarks apply. 

From the above we see that all the first ten numerals may be of Pisacha origin and 
that some of them must be. Some are distinctly not Indian. 
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The first two personal pronouns may be shown as follows :~ 
j boh thou. ts a h 


boh 

thou . 

ts a h 

me 

thee 

tse. 

mydn u . 

. thy . 

chydnu 

as i 

ye . 

tolft 

ase 

you 

tohe 

son u 

your 

tuhond u 


That (far). 
suh 
tamis 
tath 
tim 
timan 


Indian pronouns. . _ 

Similarly for the demonstrative pronouns we have 

This. That (near). That (far). 

Sing. Nom. yih huh suh 

Dat. (animate) yimis humis , amis tamis 

Dat. (inanimate) yitli huth , ath tath 

Plur, Nom.. tim . hum, am _ tim 

Dat. timan human, aman timan . 

Again it is not necessary to draw attention to the various points of difference between 
his and the Indian forms: It may be especially pointed out that India has nothing eor- 

responding to the distinction between the proximate and remote demonstrative pronouns, 

although it once existed in Sanskrit. 

' while none of the above forms are Indian, they all have their cognates on other Fisa - 
cha languages. This has been fully worked out in my Pisaca Languages of North-Western 

India, and need not be repeated here. , 

The above remarks also apply to the other pronouns, and space need not here be 

wasted in considering them. Particulars will be found in the work just mentione . 

As regards verbs, the general principles of conjugation are on the whole th « s * 
Indian, in Eranian, and in Pisacha, but a few facts stand out. W e ® " 

of the verb substantive, based on the- participial form chhuh, he is, is a o o e 
India, the past tense, formed from the root us, sit, in he W- . 

| sense in that country.* This root os is, however, common m Pisacha. Th . 

|we have My. ds, Grw. dsh, Kh. dsistai, Kl. Suit, and so on. 

/ lathe conjugation of the saah 


we Lave my. as, urw. avri, xvu. vow™, — — , ... _ , . 

' In the conjugation of the ordinary verb, the present participle ™ ^ 

striking, a form that does not occur in India, but which has , many ’ 

as Bsh. vinan, Gwr. thliman, Kl. timan , all meaning ‘striking. struck) 

• While the Indian verb has only one past participle, SAA ^^ZT^Ltely, 
indicating past time in the near past, another “ ^ g {m&ry6v> for maryo) has ■ 

and a third ( mdrydv ) indicating remote past tim . had an 

the same origin as the past tense of India (Braj regard to the 

Mep.ad.nt line o, growth. Although w. do not **££*£% the past 
■***» languages to distingjush between tie ^ ^^htwe. That. 

participle in them, it is certain that Wai. fLh., •» s Mdegd, and My. hita and 

hi. has vina and vinasta, Kh. gani and gamsta, Sh. shrdo and smaeg 

lagal, all meaning ‘ struck.’ . i an m, a2e s, u e., it ends in 

' The Keh. infinitm, is built » * , JL). to most Pi-teha 

(Want.),, which may be compared w. 

2 it is not th© same as the root as, be, wh ch 
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languages, the infinitive ends in k, hut in V. it ends in n to which k is added, as in pesumti- 
n-ik, to strike. The termination un is therefore not specially Indian. 

In the formation of the tenses Ksh. differs widely from Indian languages. The old 
present, a tense that survives alike in Indian, Persian, and Pisacha, in India generally has 
the force of the present subjunctive, but in Ksh. it is used as a future. In its conjugation 



4, ' 


have : — 




*<*•» - ' ■* 



Ksh. 

H. 


Sing, 

i. 

mar a, I shall strike. 

mdru, I may 

strike. '» 


2. 

maralch 

mare 

■ * * 


3. 

mdri 

mare 


Plur. 

1 . 

mdrav 

mare 

»!**««* »*•" * ‘ 


2. 

mariv 

maro 

* |*«i ***** ' * 


3. 

mdran 

mark 

turn**’* * 

On the other 

hand, as shown in the book 

above referred to, 

the Ksh. conjugation ****“ 

closely follows that of the other Pisacha languages. The same remarks also apply to the ^ mn 

imperative. 
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As regards the participial tenses, they are made in the Pisacha languages on the same 
principles as in India. A present and imperfect are formed from the present participle 
conjugated with the appropriate tenses of the verb substantive, and a perfect and pluper- 
fect from the past participle conjugated with the same. These call for no remarks. ' 

Ksh. has three past tenses, one corresponding to each of the three past participles. 

, Indian languages, of course, have only one. Some Indian languages form the past tense 
by adding pronominal suffixes to the past participle, as in the Bengali marila-m, struek- 
by-me, i. e., I struck. In Ksh. the same procedure is followed, but with the important 
difference that the suffixes do not form a necessary part of the word. They are removable, 
and may be used or not as the speaker desires. Thus, he may say either morum , struck- 
by-me, or me mow, by-me struck, for ‘I struck. 5 This affects the whole structure of the 
language. 

Syntax.— In the order of words in a sentence, Ksh. differs altogether from TnHia/n lan- 
guages. In the latter the subject comes first, then the object or predicate, and last of all 
the verb ; but, in ordinary Ksh. the verb precedes the predicate, as in Persian. Thus, in 
Ksh. they say: — v, 

suh chhuh gatufa mahanyuvu » 

he is clever man, t 

H. they say : — ' ' 1 

woh hoshyar ddm\ Jiai 
he clever man 


while 


m 


mu 


,4 


IS. 


Now, the order of words used by a man in speaking indicates the order of his thoughts, t 

Hence, the carder of thought in Kashmir is different from the order of thought in India. 

Prosody.— In prosody, although the whole literary history of Kashmir is intimately 

connected with Sanskrit, modem Kashmiri has abandoned Indian metres. The metres used 

are aU Eranian, and what may be called the heroic metre of the language, employed even 

“ ™f® e P lcs ;the Ramayataracharita, is the well known Persian metre called Baht'- 
Hazaj. - . ~ * „ 
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ocabulary.— Finally we come to the question of vocabulary. It is on this that the 
that Kashmiri is a Sanskritic language is most strongly based, and, if languages were 
according to vocabulary, the claim would be difficult to controvert. But it is weE 
that vocabulary cannot be used as a basis of linguistic classification. If it were, High 
would have to be classed with Persian as an Eranian language, for the great majority of 
isare borrowed from Persian. So, if vocabulary were the test, the Kashm iri spoken 
almans, who form nine-tenths, and more, of the population of the Valley, might be 
as a form of the same language. 

^ has been stated above, Kashmir has for at least two thousand years been under 
, n literary influence. It is the only one of the Pisacha languages that has a written 
eter and that has a literature. For centuries it was the home of great Sanskrit seho- 
lars, and at least one great Indian religion, 'Saivism, has found its most eloquent tea- 
on the banks of the Vitasta. Some of the greatest Sanskrit poets were born in 
and wrote in the Valley, and from it has issued in the Sanskrit language a world-famous- 
afiection 0 f folklore. Under such circumstances it would be extraordinary if the great 
feolk of Kashmiri vocabulary were not closely connected with the vocabularies of the 
tbouring Sanskritic languages, and such, indeed is the fact, 
g ffiit, nevertheless, some of tho commonest words, — words that are retained longest on 
say language, however mixed, and that are seldom borrowed, such as the earlier numerals, 
the words for ‘ father,’ ‘ mother,’ and the like, — are closely allied to the corresponding 
‘ * words, and are therefore of Pisacha origin. The following is a list of some Shin a words 
have cognate forms in Kashmiri. Some of these words occur in Indian lan- 
, but they are also Pisacha, and are examples of the same form appearing in both 
of Aryan speech 

£H|fj English Shina Kashmiri 

acid churko tsok u . 

«||fe after phatu pata. 

IPj anger rosh rash, 

jSfeJ’’ army si sina, 

mB§ arrow kon kan. 








’S" 

i i gs 

* 


aunt 




aunt (n 
autumn 
bad 
b© 
bear 
beard 
between 
bite 
blow 
blue 
bone 
e bom 
oth 


(father’s sister) 
(mother's sister) 


Shina 

Kash: 

churko 

tsok u . 

phatu 

pata . 

rosh 

rash. 

si 

sina . 

kon 

kan. 

papi 

popK 

ma 

mas . 

shard 

harud. 

kachd 

koch u . 

bo - 

bov 

ich 

ichchh 

dat 

dor*. 

majja 

manz, 

chup- (verb) 

tsop u 0 

phu- 

piukh- 

nilo 

nil u m 

ati 

adijti. 

j° “ 

ze-. 

beye 

biye 3 a 

dam 

dun#. 

shudar 

shura. 

put - 

phut-. 

shS 

shah . 

guro 

gwrutw* 
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English 

Shina 

bull 

dnno 

camel 

unt 

cold 

shidalo 

cow 

go 

crooked 


crow 

M 

dance 

nai- 

day 

des 

death 

maren 

die 

mir - 

dog 

sku 

door 

dar 

dry 

shuko 

ear 

kon 

earthquake 

huyial 

eat 

ko- 

•eclipse 

grd 

hasto 

elephant 

escape 

much - 

eye 

dchi 

face 

mukh 

far 

father 

dur 

rncilo , bdbo 

finger 


flour 

agui 

ant 

foot 

pd 

forget 

amush - 

fortnight 

pack 

fox 

loy 

give 

di- 

gold 

son 

grape 

jack 

grass 

hack 

great 

baddo 

hand 

hat 

handle 

dono 

hot 

tdto 

industrious 

gresto 

kill 

mdr- 

knee 

kutu 

language 

bask 

lay down 

po- 

lead (metal) 

ncing 

leaf (of tree) 

pato 

learn 

sick 

lip 

onti 


Kashmiri. 

eland. 

nth. 

shatil. 

gav. 

holu. 

Jeeta, 
naU-. 
doh * 
mam. 
mar-. 

hunu (or 3 dialectic sM% ( ) 

dar. 

hohhu. 

lean. 

bunulu . 

khe 

grbnu . 
host u . 
molcal 
achU. 
mokh. 
dur. 

molu } baba. 

onguju. 

atu. 

pad. 

mash-. 

pack. 

loh. 

di 

son. 

dachh. 

leach. 

bodu, 
atha . 
dan. 
tom. 

gnst^ a farmer. 

mar-. 

kgtk u . 

bdshe , child’s cry. 
paw-. 

patar 


,$ii 


wuth. 
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PECEM3ER, 


Kashmiri. 
chhorw, empty. 
manbsh or mahcmyuvu. 
maz. 


Shin a 


English 

little 
m aft 

meat 

milk 

moon 

month 

more 

mother 

month 

naked 

name 

new 

night 

nose 

old 

place 

plough 

pride 

ram 

receive 

return 

right (not loft) 

rise 

sand 

scatter 

seed 

shoulder 

silver 

singing 

sit 

smoke 

smooth 

snow 

son 

soul 

spade 

strength 

sun 

sweet 

take hold 

tear (vb.) 

throat 

to-day 

tongue 

tooth 

vein 

village 

wall 


chon 

manuzho 


zun . 
mss. 

mata f much. 
mojn (for moU). 

os (iox asi). 
non u . 
nav. 
noiv u . 
rat -. 
nast . 
pronu. 
dish, 
ala . 

bajer (lor badyer), greatness. 
hat-. 


yun 

maz 


nanno 

ntvm 

nowu 

rati 

ncito 

proud 

dish 

hal 

badyar 
karelo 
lay- 
far- ' 
dashino 

uthr 

sigel 


fher. 

dachMnu, 

wotli-. 


flow 

rwp 

gai 

bai- 

ddm 

fichiliko 

hin 

fuch 


hekat-. 
siri . 

mdduru. 

lam-, pull* 

tsah 

hol u > 

az. 

zev. 

dand. 

norii 

g&m . 

WK a room 


shat 

suri 

mbro 

lam - 

tser- 

sholo 

acho 



1 i; \ 


English 

weep 

wife 

window 

wine 

with 

woman 

work 

write 
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Kashmiri 
riw - 

garin, mistress of a house. 
ddr&. 


sop. 
trad. 
Icorm . 
Well 
aiva m 






•f awa died' 

We therefore arrive at the following conclusions. Kashmiri is a mixed bm«„ a 
h«™ g as * basis a language of the Hard group of the Piftcha family ajhed “ Sh“f Tt’ 
ha. been powerfully influenced by Man culture and literature, and the greater 

prosodr, ~ is KioWii 

EARLIEST SEAT OF THE SENAS. 

BY S. KUMAR, M.R.A.S., CALCUTTA. 

Mr. lincent A. Smith, in the third edition of his Early History of India writes Th* 

eai best actually known seat of the Senas was at Kasipuri, the modem Kasiari’ on th q ^ 
rekha river, in the Mayurbhanja State, the most northerly of the Orissa Tribute v ItT' 
adjoining the Mdnapur District,” Then in support oftes steern^ 

£*£££££ a ‘ ****** s '" ey 01 Mm,b ^ » f »«*«^,h; 

- Ee "“ 

; - — i- - i *»* Z :%Z1£Z dy 7* 

>orn to Vijayasena, one of the rulers of this place, the elder being named Mall* u T 
,er Syamala. It was the latter that conquered Eastern Bengal and made the cJTof 
^anrpurah. capital. According to th ePaScMlya Eulamarljan, Syamalava mlb’s sLv 

1 Vlb ?7? a C ?“ Ced in Saka " 4 ’ 1072 A - D - is no doubt that the 1Z 

arne of Kasipuri has now degenerated into Kasiari.” “ I cannot follow out ’’says Mr Smith 

the problems of loca hrstory suggested by that passage, and the observation^’ Lch 

.How m the work cited.” At present ” continues Mr. Smith, “ I am concerned tn ! 
lat Osipuri or K^ri was the early seat of the Sena Kings.’ The date“ J> t 
ljayasena s son seems to be too early.” In the footnote, Mr. Smith comments - “ It is ' n l 
isy to see how Kasipuri could become Kasiari. An alternative synonymous name Km' 
an may have existed. The name of the town seems to be derived from that of kL 
le second of ‘ the four Senas * of Taranath, who may be identified with either Heman a L'na 
’ Vwasena, but probably the latter, whose name is definitely associated with K “^.’ 

The statement that the royal Sena dynasty reigned in a place called Kasipuri on 
ic SuvarnarekM nver, is said to have been found by Mr. Nagendranatha VasuTn the 
genealogical history ’ ’ of the Paschatya Vaidika class of Bengal It is a manuseriru- • i 
aves and d^lared by Mr. Yasu to be - about three hundred years old ” ^ ^ \ 
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j^r^ cwisiclcr the exact historical value of these genealogical works on which 

„ ’ . „ oa „„ muc h reliance. The palm leaf manuscript, above referred to, gives the 
Hr, Vasu piaco© 

ollowmg acc ®™^' ^ yamalavarm a, “ brought down several sdgnika Brahmans from Karna- 
* ^ • Rwith a view to perform a yajna called the 'Sdkurmatra The elder brother of this 
ih ( sic ) wa^ jja.llava.rma. Both those Varmans are said to be the sons of one Vijayasena. 

r ° another genealogical work, Mr. Vasu declares that “the aforesaid Vijayasena 
U r °™ l Gauda an d wa s the father of the highly famous Vallalasena.”s But this theory 
TthTTonquest of Gauda by Vijayasena was afterwards probably given up by Mr. Vasu; 
°V • L pou Id not have maintained, in a recent article, that Syamalavarman was the 

.otherwise, ue 

a + Kins of Bengal. 

“ S „ ,, v a copper plate Grant of Bhojavarman has been discovered at Belabo and 

Td the J. A. S. B., n. s., X, 121 ff., and in the E. XII, p. 37ff. This grant has 
hrou ht to hght new facts and yielded a new genealogy of the Varmans. According to this 

Z!f Bhojavarman had the following lineage 
£ ’ Vajravarman 

J atavarman 

i 

Samalavarman 
Bhojavarman 

/y i ir j. ■D'UAiuvfirmfln’s father was ono Samalavarman, or more correctly kya 
plainly '**» «M r+mmm ™d »» U. Imm**, 

f not to W connected to any way with the Sen.. 

„ , ho detested Karoadeva of ft. Macho,,- 

Bhedi dynasty and got one of his daughters m marriage. _ , 

After the discovery of this inscription, two alternatives were open to Mr. Vasu . 

(1) that this Syamalavarman was a different person from the one referred 
genealogies of the PMchdtya Vaidilcas; 

/o\ that thov wore ono and. the same person. . • 

Mr Vasu chose tho latter. In doing so. ho found that to ^° d 

TOld, no longer. t,c possiblo to mamton ^ ^ co unt d tke toeage „f S,S- 

palm leaf manuscript, on wlnoh ho had so boldly 4 m y as uhas admitted 

malavarman some eight years ago. In a Bonga 1 . j an 0 f the Kulapanjikas. 

the identity ef tho father of Bhojavarman and the ^^“ varman fromVijaya- 
But he would still uphold his original theory oi tho tonmj ^ ^ he ^ that he 
na on tho statement of tho Kulasastras. An PP - on a copy of a grant 

found in ono of tho Kulapaftjikds, which he has go m ’ admits that it is 

samalavarman. Mr. Vasu, in quoting from tins ^ the ^eduction 

e same typo as that of VMvarupasona. But difficult to main- 

e grant we are led to think that the genumeim wit h an ulterior motive 

We beliovo it to havo boon interpolated by a a nds 0 f Mr. Vasu, who, we 

If -interest. Tho manuscript, thus mutilated ’ consideration on the matter, 

1. Mu too credulously and without ta * °""f criticism. Mr. V.su 

jumped to a conclusion, wine!, cannot ‘ ' “ „ f TOvarapssena,” 5 but we tod itto be 
'it to be of tho “same typo as the G ran _I — — rrr-TTTTB"' 

— i — — ~v>9 ft 3 ’jbid. * Bhiratavarsha, I. 1 • 

2 Mayurbhanj A. S, R. by N. N. Vasu. pp- 122 tt. 

- ‘ - • .. . *’ ..- y ■■ “ ‘ ^ 
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an exact copy of the latter with only a. slight modification, not quite enough to shield its 
identity. Mr. Vasu’s words are “ They are both cast in the same form. 55 The expression 
seems to us too mild to describe the actual identity of the records. In the second grant the 
expression Yarma va msa-k ulakamala has been substituted for the Senavamsa-kulakamala of 
the first one, and the name, S yamalavarman appears in place of Yisvarupasena of the 
original. Hence, this piece of evidence may be rejected as unreliable, as it is based on a datum 
of doubtful validity. In this connection, it might also be noted that only a copy of the 
wording of a grant can never lead us to any definite conclusion with regard to its genuineness 
since any epigraph ic discussion, under the circumstance, is impossible. The epigraphie 
evidence of an inscription is almost a sure test of its genuineness. In the case in which any 
particular record fails to stand this test, we are surely justified in rejecting it as spurious and 
hence, not at all suitable for serving as a basis of any constructive argument. 

Mr. Vasu admits that the manuscript, on which he based his original theory of Syamala- 
var man’s descent, was a copy only, and as such it abounds in mistakes, which scribes and 
copyists of India, who are not always very accomplished scholars, are liable to commit. 
The passage quoted from this manuscript by Mr. Vasu reads as follows : — 

Trivikrama maharaja S enavam sa -samucI bhava h 
A sit paramadharmaj ha h Kdsipurasamipatah . 

Svar narehhd-nadi yatra svarmyantramayi subha 
Svargahgd-salilaih putd sallokajanakatarini 
Asau tatra mahipala Mdlatydm namataJi striaih 
A tmaja.'h janayamasa namnd Vijayasenakam. 

Asit sa eva raja ca tatra pur yam mahdmatih 
Paint tasya Vilold ca p iirm-candra-samadyutih. 

Striydihtasyam hi putrau dvau Malla-'Sydmalavarmakau 
Sa eva janayamasa Jcsauni-raksakara bubhau. 

Alalia stair aiva prathiiah SyamaVotra samdgatah 
Jeturh satrugandn sarvdn Gaudadesanivdsinah 
v Vijitya ripusardulam V a hgadesanivasinam . . 

Rdjdsit paramadharmajno namnd Sydmalavarmakah. 

This passage is the key-note of Mr. Vasu’s theory. It states that of the Senas, Vijaya- 
sena, son of Trivikrama, had two sons, Malla and Syamala. Mafia remained in his original- 
home, on the banks of the Suvarnarekha-nadi, while Syamala came to Gauda, and established 
a kingdom in Bengal. This passage by itself militates against the accepted chronology and 
the recognised data for the history of Bengal. We might take this opportunity of remind- 
ing Mr. Vasu of certain evidence, if it is evidence at all, adduced from his favourite work of 
Ddnasdgara , supposed to be written by Vallalasena, where it is found stated : — 

Tadanu Vijayasenah pradurdsit Varendre “After (Kemantsasena) Vijayasena came to- 
Northern Bengal. 55 

So that, in the light of this passage, Syamalavarman cannot be regarded as the first Sena 
King of Bengal as hinted by the Kulapanjikds ; and the date Saka 994, i. e., 1072 A. D., 
for the establishment of the Sena Kingdom in Eastern Bengal, by the supposed son of Vija- 
yasena, is not only <c too early”, but altogether against all chronological data. 

But now that the discovery of the Belabo copper-plate Grant has brought to light the 
fact that the lineage of Syamalavarman, as deduced from the genealogical works, is no longer 
tenable, Mr. Vasu has come forward with another palm-leaf manuscript, which he vouches 
to be an original one and about “ three hundred years old , 55 It is a Kulapanjikd by Jsvara 
^ e P°sited with a local Pandit at Tala, a place near Calcutta, This manuscript Mr. Vasu 
declares to be more reliable and. freeirom- such-mistakes. as ^re found mlhe .one he first cited! 
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passage 6 that Mr. Vasu quotes from the Tala manuscript ofiers the following 


The passage* Tuiau ^uu^u^u uxidi» 

|af points foi consideration : 

fl) 1. 1, the word i 'Suravama 7 appears in. place of Senavamsa of No. 1. 
( 9 ) 1 2, dese Kaiisamipatah for Kdsipurasamipatak of No. L 

(3) 1. 3, Svarnarekhdpuri for Svarmrekhdnadi of No. 1. 

{i) 1 5, the name Kamsenakarn for Vijayasenakam of No. 1. 


' (5\ After 1. 5, the two quotations differ a good deal in the subject matter, e* g t > 

' rm appears as the daughter of Kanasena in No. 2. 

/6i Malla and 'Syamala arc mentioned in both the passages as sons of Vilola. 

(7) The name “ Syamalavarma ” has been spelt with a dental sibilant in No. 2. 

Well in the quotation from tho Manuscript No. 2, we find it stated that Trivikrama 
of the Suxa dynasty had a son named Kanasena (sic for Karnasena) by his queen MMati: 
Kanasena had a daughter called Vilola, who had two sons, namely Malla and Syamala. 

The account deduced from the Manuscript No. 1, is widely different from that derived 
<r the Manuscript No. 2,— they are almost irreconcilable. No. 1 says that Trivikrama 
- tlie gena family, whereas according to No. 2, he was one of Suras of Bengal. The 
tat manuscript indicates that a place near Kd-sqmra was the seat of the Sena family, while 
No. 2 shows that it was tho original home of tho Suras. The genealogies given by the two 
manuscripts are also different, thus : 

^■*A r N°' 1* Trivikrama [Sena]=Malati 

Vi j ay asena = Vilola 


Mallavarman 


Syamalavarman 


Trivikrama [Sura]==Malati 

i 

Kanasena 
Vilola, (daughter) 


Mallavarman 


Syamalavarman 

[sic for Syamalavarman] 


| The passage roads as follows : — 

“Trivikrama Maharaja &gravarasa-samudbhavak, 

Asit paramadharmaj no de£o Kasisamipatal.i 
Svarnarekhapuri yatra svarnayantramayl suona, 

Svarga.ng& salilaih sallokajanato^im. t 

Asau tatra mahipalo Mfilatykm nfimatab striy 
Atmajarh janayto&sa nanmd Kanasenakam 
Asit sa eva raja ca tatra puryto maMmat b, 

Kanva tasva Vilolfica pOrnacandrasamadyutili. . - 

Iriff tasydru hi dvuu putrau Malla-Syamalvarmakau [ «o] 

Sft eva janayamftsa ksauj.i raksakttbv-ubhau. 

MallastatraivaprathitaH Syflmalo tra [«»<5 ]samaga 

Jeturh eatruganan sarv&n (}au 4 adesanivasmal>, 

Vijitya ripusflrdillam yai;gadosamvttsmaf[^ ^ ^ 

Bedsit paramadharmajuo ptana Syamaiavann l vali . 

Jitvk sarvamahlpatirh bhujnvalaih >• „ - 

Srimadvikramapura ndma nagaro rajabhanm* » with tom. SeeBfia* 

Mr. Vasu understands this to moan “dynasty of heroes, but Ioann 

M> I, 31. 
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- ' From the Belabo grant, we hare come to know that Syamalavarman’s mother i 
Virasri, a daughter of Karnacleva and a grand-daughter of G&ngeya of the Kalachuri-CI 
dynasty. It is rather suspicious to find the name of Karnasena, or-Ranasena, in the Mar 
eript No. 2, as a substitute for Vijayasena of No. 1. We cannot also lose sight of the 1 
that the Manuscript No. 2 was discovered some time after the Belabo Grant was brou 
to the notice of the public. We might, perhaps, be justified in doubting the genuine! 
of the manuscript. ‘ One might reasonably declare that probably No. 2 is a spurious docum 
and should not have been treated with such reliance as Mr. Vasu has granted it. 

In the Vaidika-Kulamanjafi of Ramadeva Vidyabhushana, Syamalavannan has k 
described as one of the sons of Vijayasena of the Sura dynasty. This statement also n 
tates against the acceptance of the Kulapanjikd by Isvara Vaidika as a genuine and relu 
work. Mr. Vasu himself feels a good deal of difficulty in accepting in toto the statemc 
of these Kulaidstras.s 

' Mr. Vasu, following rather too closely the genealogical works, has concluded that £ 
malavarman was the first of his dynasty to reign in Gauda and so in Bengal, but the Bel 
Grant proves, as strongly as any fact in history, that Jatavarman can alone be styled 
such. 

Mr. Vasu in his Mayurbhanj Archaeological Survey Report has stated that from 
genealogical history of the Paseatya Vaidikas we learn that the “ royal Sena dynasty reig 
in a place called Kasipuri,” situated “on the banks of the Suvarnarekha,” although “ K 
purasamipatah” would mean only “ near KasipuraR But later, and especially in his an* 
on the subject in BharatavarshaR he seems to have abandoned this theory, in favour of ano 
which does not seem to be in any way sounder. He has said that Simhapura of the Bel 
Grant must he a place “ near Kasi ” and is identical with the “ Svarnarekhapuri ” na 
by Isvara Vaidika. The key-stone of this theory is < the identity of 'Syamalavar. 
with the younger son Vijayasena and that Syamalavarman was the first Sena King 0 f Ber 
or Gauda. But when we find so many things against its validity, we cannot admit 
conclusion to be sound and acceptable. Mr. Vasu has also agreed that Simhapur; 

Sam-ho-po-lo of ffieun-thsang. • Well, then Simhapura cannot be on the Ganges, nor is it “ 

Kasi.” However, it cannot be denied that the Varmans of the Belabo Grant do not s* * * - * f 
to have any -relation with the Senas of Bengal, and that Syamalavarman was not the you 
brother of Vallalasena and the second son of Vijayasena as Mr. Vasu concludes, and 
that Hemantasena has never been known to have another name, viz., Trivikrama o| 

Panjikas. Aiid also it should be noted that there is no ground for believing that Sy: 
varman was only a kingling under the Senas. ■ 

If our above conclusions be right, then.it follows that the Senas had nothing to 
Simhapura, which is neither very close to Kasi, nor identical with it, as Mr. Vasu m; 

As to the real seat of the Senas before they held their s way in Bengal, we are still in 
It is difficult to trace the original home, of a soldier of fortune, as Vijayasena, proba 
The theory of Kasiari or Kasipuri is only a figment. We can say this only, that the 
Vallala points to a foreign origin, probably South Indian, and in the present state 
knowledge any further step forward would be unsure — perhaps, dangerous. ..... 

8 Bhdratvarsha, I, p. 32. 9 Op. cit . 
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"THE NYASAKARA AND THE JAIN A SAKATA YANA. 

BY K. B. BATRAK, CHI' I’ll AS HA LA, POONA. 

hall not part with Bakafciiyana unti l lie has been made to yield all the literary 
^ E . S ^^h j lia wor k contains. It has been already proved that he frequently refers 
information ^ ^ g&Hka and that he derives his material even for his siitras from that 
this latter point only one more instance need be cited here. On the following 

tffo sutras of Pa'dni ***** HI, 2, 68. 

* 11 1 , 2 , 09 . 

^ remarks of the KMM are thus wound up- 
aTHWrHW: w s *trRn^ h 

Sakathyana condenses this remark into his rnlra thus- 

Amogh. IV, 3, 178. 

Gkintthnani , 3 ,, 

Bvmwhmulm V, 1, 151. 

But the most interesting fact which I wish to bring to the notice of Sanskrit scholars 
that this Jaina grammarian is largely indebted for the material of his sate and his 
* Amaghavritti to the celebrated Ny&sakara Jinendrabuddhi, the Buddhist Commentator of 
the mm The great reputation which the Ny.isak&ra enjoys rests on the fact that he 
Soultit to explain the text of the but offers independent interpretations of 

the original sutras. Ho tolls us why Piinmi uses so many synonyms in the following sutra : 

l^nini II, 3, 39. 

m£ Nyasa on Ka tiled II, 3, 39. 

M , , Doooan College Ms. 33 of 1881-82 p. 52 (b) 

i> S&kat&yana oopics this remark thus 

wmwwm whmmn *r I ^ **rr i ^ 

%' , Arnogh I, 3,179. . 

Of. Homachandra, Brihadwritti H, 2, » • 

After explaining the text of the KIliiM on the s&tra - TO* ^ locative’ 

, 37) the Nyasakhra proposes the following mstanoe of his o , 
used in it though there are not two actions hero . _ _ _ 

TO to: II ■rtrotTO «*to to* . fe w 

>t*TO II TOtoto** I' 188 ;. 8 2_ p , s w 

Sflkathyana reproduces this remark thus . , 

.. . ^ to: I «T(*)TOTO, [111 ®«^I S 

*F*RPT»lft I ft VTUP 1 • — - — - 

1 aramr : ( L(lghu Nyflsa n ’ ’ 
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Yakshavarman in his Ghintdmani reads UTHfsUH HFHH- Hemaehandra also reads spj 
U*H?t BrikadvrUti II, 2, 106. 

The authors of the K&siM, in explaining the vdrtika on Panini STr^faHfH' 

I, 3, 28, remark : — 

uru i ur?u r%u II u? h uftHriHu 2 i fuurf hh ^ * 

ST HTH l UTfFH RTt: TtUTHrHrH I 

The Nyasakara says : — 

nru urcHriuu th ^ «sih usHgrnui *usunu ru nr? ururr <urur%H uphiuh- 
D. C. Ms. 34 of 1881-82, p. 68 (6). 

Sakatayana says that he accepts this view and t' -it he uses the two separate words 
in his sutra in order to avoid the ambiguous compound ^HPT thus : — * 

HUT: tUT U(UT )?: 

urf ^funinu cuhht huh I whuiIT I uphth urn htuh i .. 

UTtUITH HUH 7 ( IT ) n‘HTRHr ? 'U‘f%TrH : tufUUHUH: I Amogh. 1,4,59. 
Hemaehandra follows Sakatayana thus : — 

UT^U HHfH= U I 

urr^ fm HHururtu uftHrurutu^- UHifu tufuuufi urrfHNRH 

Brihadvritti III, 3, 86;- 

Let us turn to the two following sutra s of Panini : — 

II, M>6- ^ ^ ^ • • • ’ 

On the latter sutra the Kasilcd says : — - 

HTfunsu: huhihhu uh-h hh%ut?h: 

The Nyasakara explains : — ■ 

PUTUHr f? HUUIUSHP II Uf^35mUU£?r TUTUU UU^HUU: JRPHrHrUUH l f%fr 
3UfU= II uPHJHUSfD UHUH^H UUUUUU HUH II UPfl# UU I UTHH( U ) HU ?rH I 
UfHffsHSU HHfWUr^H: 1 1 HU HUHU TfrUT: I Hr?? HUUU^UIH HUHTHTHH H HHH H UU?f 
II HTirurHmfH II ufHH[:] Jrcrent urfuuu II unurnrur uuffru: ll nft nunfu 
?H HUUtUUU TEUTH II HfT U?IH || f% <Tr2rfHHUHHH?°r qcHUHpT HH«ft I UU 
HU( H )HHUtT II UTTf^PTU UU-HU (^HHr) HUhMuTT HUH: HUH 1 

D. C. Ms. 33 of 1881-82 p. 24 (6). 

In this passage the Nyasakara says that Pauini does not combine the two sutras into 
one because the term HUH would have caused ambiguity. Sakatayana accepts this view 
and, dispensing with the term HUH, coins a new phrase UWHH, which is not open to the 
above objection, and writes his one sutra in lieu of Panini’s two thus - . 

and explains the new phrase thus : — 

TOHTHHT HHT%UrfU UrrHSTHHUi H= if|HHf%Ur t U^HHllUr I 

HrUTSUtTH? H HUH I *fh wfteri UP HTIHU I Amogh. II, 1, 73. 


Mahabhcbshya IV* L - 54; 


* 


Amogh. \TL 3 , 37 , 
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Heniachandra borrows the amended sutra as well as the explanation of Sakatayana in his- 
Brihadvfitti (III, 1, 111), while bis commentator the Laghu-Nyasakara remarks : — 

cfrr'firra'Trfra ^rrra# mw* *fit 

It is interesting to note that Haradatta, who copies the three kinds of qtJHT men- 
tioned by the Nyasakara proposes the following emendation : 

- - Padamanjari, vol. I, p. 384. 

The next sutra of Pauini, which 1 wish to notice here is 

y' - 11,1,66. 

Patanjali says that srtcfr can be formed into the compound jpsr^fr, being 

changed into according to the maxim rrrraTfl^TfH But 

th »Em& mentions another compound *qr whict is ^ot authorized by the 

above maxim, which applies only to the first member of the compound. The Nyasakara, 
who is conscious of this difficulty, accounts for the second compound thus 
vrv?ur hurt ^f’Crrr h vrrsfrr% .11 

^5ff ¥ ( )fcm q*sra II shw srr^m repair : nmnw 

D. C. Ms. No. 33 of 1881-82, p. 25 (a). 

' Sakatayana simplifies the matter by admitting sre^into his sutra. 

Amogk n, 1, 75. 

but does not give illustrations. The sutra is fully explained by Yakshavarman in his 
Chintamani, which is followed by Hemachandra. • (BriJiadvntti III, 1, 113) 

On the other hand, Kaiyata -is obliged to accept the explanation given by the 
Nyasakara : — - . 

jfSrjp* Hm^rfr israhwr qfrrrqr *rr*rt i *r gtfrtr- 

tfffir rure n u;%qqrerq OTtPrifa^ra.^ * 

atri^vrHfq^r^ i ^qr arefapfawran* qfqrnqra: i 2? ft4r ‘ 

qplrerq*!. srnradt ft <1 -. 

sHfiSr: fomfct qpr ftr«rr wqrefa sftfaar ?Rr atreref^ft ^ 

MaMbhashya, Nirnayasagara ed. Voi. U, p. *»- 


Haradatta says :— . ^rfs^rm- 

H qf^rrerrerr *«rr 

«r. mewrrifT iriira 5i» ?*#=« ‘ OTm 1 

*"£2^ i-m »,W.I.rl * 

In this passage Haradatta says that h ® apX in the case of 

regards youth and old. age by e 
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different genders and would thus render unnecessary the insisted upon by Patanjali 

£fagoji Bhatta defends Kaiyata thus : — 

rTfirfrinffcr i sr?## r% nritfR arsnra rrfkrt i srorcit 

urigirr JTrsjrsnr’Trow I 5ro% fra pTTi% i 





f % * 


0 # 


mar* * ’ ** " 


urigirr r^rr^fpHT Nrsarsrnrrow ^RTfuTrNrgT’T^ ^1 f^^r4i^gii 
3T^ JJT7 ft F SqH I i 3j§rTOftHTTt SHT^T | 

Mahabhdshya, Nirnayasagara Ed., Vol. II, pp. 405-406. 

From these passages it is evident that Haradatta is posterior to Kaiyata and that both 
are indebted to the Nyasakara. 

, 

In his remarks on the Kasilca (Panini I, 3, 47) the Ny&sakara 4 says that N TH? and 
other words in the siitra convey the different meanings of the root itself. Sakatayana, 
who borrows the word as the equivalent of NIHH from the Kasilca says : — 

fr«TPT£p jNRTiW Arnogh. I, 4, 51. 

By q% the Nyasakara is obviously referred to here. 

Sakatayana owes his explanations of many words entirely to the Nyasakara. 

Nyasa on Kasilca I, 3, 21. 

D. C. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 68 (a). 
TRvmr uspTRrf Amogh. I, 4, 13. 

(5) 3TEre§rftf thq: Kasilca I, 3, 75. 

3-eni strutted: Nyasa on Rdiiihd I, 3, 75, 

D. C. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 74 (a). 
3-5TR SK Mn rsf: Amogh. I, 4, 67. 

<C) HltfiPlfa Rr°rq^: ^rnfRUT Nyasa on Kasilca, I, 3, 40. 

D. C. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 69 (6). 
KT*fiWRj .jjpTT t ST^KjfTfftc^Pf: Amogh. & Chintamani, I, 4, 26. 

(d) f%^r f U*n%RHf?N: Kasika I, 3, 41. 

ffNHNft I^PTfffrc?ui: Nyasa on Kdsikd I ; 3, 41. 

D. C. Ms. 34 of 1881-82', p. 69 (b). 
Amogh. I, 4, 24. 

r The Nyasakara calls himself Bodhisattva-cksiy dchdrya Jinendrabuddhi, while 
Sakatayana wishes to assure distant posterity that he is in no way inferior in erudition to 

has Buddhist predecessor by assuming to himself an exactly similar title 'Sruta-kevali- 
■desiyachdrya. Sakatayana : — : . . 

fit %ltH^t#Nr=qR ft- )m*T n m? 

f#* qif: mrra: u D. 0. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 76a. 

■ — ^ 
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* B. C. Ms. Ho. 3 4 of 1881-82, p. 70 a. 
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itTdll be convenient to examine two more * uras oi me larrer. ratanjau quotes two ver< 
containing past participles of certain verbs conveying the sense of the present tense imc 
I&nini HI, 2, 188- These verses are also found in the K&Ukd with the following remark 

5T«tt far: i srfavR i srrrer?P i Pw-' i i f ghw 

: 4 Kdsikd III, 2, 188. 

' - AH these words and some others are included in the verses that occur in t 
Amoghavritti under the following sutra : 

jrraq-3rrarH( ^ IV, 3,278. 

HrftPr ^ i JTtwsr: fs?( sfr)fso ^nf^v wi«r: 

Tffsr^r i tf**»#* s 1 

. ' sfrfsRTr = srra arr^sCs} w i 

fJTrT: SINtT WTH ( fa ) W= 11 

grr^ffSrs^rf nr ftr ffrtwr I 
fpsar: f^r«r iran ftmcrr nr% wRprr= II 
sst HfacwHrcHirs: h rrorfaw rnwR I 

S":.^ - <K Amogh. & CMntdmani IV, 3,278. 

By Chandra is referred to, who has no corresponding srifra. In the last line we ar 

told that cRff is to be looked for in the rwwrffh'T which occurs in the following sitra :— 

IV, 3, 280. „ 

f " wgrf%= f^rfir Jrarar^ *?rm nr#^ai : I ^ 1 

SET I Amogh. & CMntdmani, TV , 3, 280. 

It is thus evident that the verses, the sutrns and the Amoghavnth containing W < 
qujplis were all composed by 'Sakatayana himself. 

Chandra has the following independent sutra : 

wrfts V, ?* W3. 

We learn from the K&iikS. that this is got by ^j er t( 

^ from fren 

account for words like ST<T$r* n ’ ^Warana who improves upon Ckmdm t 

IMS on. 3, 85). These facts were Am J h „, m ,U the wort. 

motived bv composing one sutra, while e re g • . .m»,rt*. 


be continued . ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A$ $ 



A CORRECTION IN THE INDIAN 
CALENDAR. 

{Extract from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , April 1915, p. 335.) 

I have to thank Dew an Bahadur L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai for having, in his Indian Chronology 
(pp. 99-101), pointed out two errors of calculation 
in the Indian Calendar (1896), of which the late 
Sankara Balkrishna Dikshit and myself were the 
authors. I find, on examination, that his criticism 
is perfectly just. It is unnecessary for me to ex- 
plain how these regrettable mistakes arose, but it 
is of importance that they should be notified for 
the guidance of those who are in the habit of 
using our tables for the verification of dates of 
inscriptions. 

The mistakes concern the intercalation and 
suppression of lunar months in the years &aka 430 
and 674 current, or a.d, 507*8 and 751-2. The 
following corrections should be made in Table I of 
the Indian Calendar : — 

(i) In the entry for the year a.d. 507-8 (p. xiv) 
in columns 8-12, instead of the present entry 
« 12 Phalguna; 9983; 29*249; 52; 0*156 ” ; and 
(ii) in the entry for the year a.d. 751-2 (p. xxx), 


00 - 

where those columns are left blank, the following- 
should be substituted : — 


Year 

A.D. 

' Col. 8. 

ICOL. 1 
9. ! 

Col. j 
10. ! 

Col. 

11. 

-C5ET 

12. 

507-S 

751-2 

( 8 Karttika 

11 Mag ha (Ksh.) 
(12 Phalguna 
f 8 Karttika 
f 9 Mdrgas.(Ksh.) 

9884 

15 

9980 

9976; 

121 

29*652 
0*046 
29*940 
29*928 
! 0*036. 

65 

9980 

51 

12 

9920 

1 0-1951 

29-940 L 

0-153 J 

0-036 J 

29-760 f .. i*. 

The result is the same whether calculation is »• k 

made by the first Ary a Siddhdnta or by the Surya i 1 

SiddMnta. I^|j# 'HM * u * 


In case these corrections should lead to any 
doubt as to the accuracy of our other calculations 
it will be well to note that the above are the only 
mistakes that have as yet been brought to my 
notice in all the tables of the Indian Calendar 
since its publication eighteen years ago. More- 
over, as Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has, freshly and 
by a different system, gone over the whole ground 
covered by our tables and finds no other correction 
necessary, that in itself is sufficient proof of their 
reliability. His criticism in these two cases is a 
testimony to the correctness of the remainder. 
Nevertheless humanum est err are, and I shall be 
greatly obliged if any reader of the Antiquary will 
tell me if he detects any other mistake. I have 
discovered one for myself, which I take this 
opportunity of notifying. In Table I of the Indian 
Calendar, in the entry for the year a.d. 1496-7, 
col. 13, the entry in brackets ** (86) ’ 5 should be 
“ (87)." 


, n IIP 1 ! 

, | m w* u 
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R. Sewell. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A COLLECTION OF MALAY PROVERBS, by J. L. 

Humphreys. Reprinted from Journal, No. 67, 

Straits Branch, R. A. S., December 1914. 

This short collection of proverbs from Johor 
and Naning is notable and worthy of general study 
for the manner in which it is put together. There 
is the proverb, its rendering into English, its 
application and a brief account of the circumstan- 
ces in which it is used, involving a useful insight 


into the ways and thoughts of the people. It is 
thus useful not only to the anthropologist, but also- 
to the magistrate and the administrator. It need 
hardly be pointed out that this is the really 
practical way, in which to present a collection of 
Oriental proverbs to British readers and I congratu- 
late the author on his effort. 

R. C. Temple* 

18^ April 1915. 
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stolen ; and some next of kin, generally the 
aunt, is made to commit the kindly felony. 
She afterwards returns the child for a certain 
amount in cash or clothes. The custom is 
as old as the scriptures, there being an 
allusion in the Koran to how the little 
Joseph was made to steal some garment of 
his aunt and was claimed as a forfeit by her. 
Speaking about Levi, the older brother s of 
Joseph say to the Egyptian soldiers,, “If he 
hath stolen (the king’s goblet) verily the 
brother of his too did ( formerly ) steal. n 

Some make a vow of not cutting the hair of 
their children till they are taken to Ambaji, 
where their hair is cut for the first time. 4 

Some treat their children as beggars until 
they attain the age of five years, that is, they 
are dressed till that age in clothes obtained by 
begging. Some bore the nose of the child. 4 


I p our jng water at the root of, or circumam- 
bulating a or babul tree after a bath 

Ifdtfcoiit removing the wet clothes, is also 
lyiieved to cause conception. 1 
1 observe the vow of entertaining 

birteen Brahmans and thirteen virgins to a 
and of setting up Randal Bantva. 2 
; Ifomen whose children die in infancy give 
hem opprobrious names such as Khacharo 
{ fjth.), Ghelo ( stuipid), Natho, Uko, Uknrdo, 
Jodho, Fujo, Adavo, Mongho, TulJii, Tutlio, 
ladavi, etc. in the belief that by so doing 
le life of the children is lengthened.” 
Tie idea is almost Asiatic in extent. 
Among Musalmans also such names are 
liven; and even among the Persians and Arabs 
boys are given such names as Masriequ and 
Qsaid — the Stolen and the Black. Sometimes 
parents arrange that tlieir childcrn he actually 


2 The School Master of Khirasara. 
4 The School Master of Todia, 


* The School Master of Chhatrasa, 
M The School Master of Ganod. 


CHAPTER V. 

WORSHIP OF THE MALEVOLENT DEAD, 


The beliefs current as to the cause of 
dreams are many. One of these is that 
memory of known facts or incidents heard 
or seen causes dreams. Dreams are also sup- 
posed to be caused by disorders in the brain, 
by brooding constantly over a particular 
occurrence, by anxiety or by the perpetration 
of sinful acts. 1 Those who are indebted 
to the pitris (ancestral spirits) are also 
said to be troubled by dreams. 2 A hearty 
meal at night just before going to bed is 
also supposed to cause dreams, 3 

There are three conditions of human ex- 
istence, (1) Jagriti that is wakefulness (2) 
JSrvapna that is dream and (3) Sushupti 
that is sleep. The incidents which impress 
the mind strongly during wakefulness are 
reproduced in dreams. Very often thoughts 
that never occur to our minds strike us in 
dreams. These are ascribed to the impres- 
sions made on the soul during past lives. 4 
It is said that the interpretation of dreams 
goes by contraries. But at times they are 
fully borne out. A good dream is an in- 
dication of future good, and a bad one of 
future evil. 5 

There are some persons whose dreams are 
always fulfilled. Dreams dreamt by persons 
pure of mind and heart seldom turn out false, 

1 The School Master of Chhatrasa. 

3 The School Master of Dadvi. 

5 The School Master of Dhank. 

7 The School Master of Ganod. 



Dreams occurring in the first quarter of th 
night are believed to be fulfilled in a year 

. 

those in the second quarter of the night in si: 
months, those in the third quarter in thre 
months, and those in the last quarter in on 
month. A dream seen during an hour an* 
a half before daybreak bears fruit in te: 


days, while that seen iust at day-break is rea 

J f *, ft * 

lised immediately. 6 
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Dreams that occur before midnight ar 
never fulfilled. 7 

If a person has a bad dream, he should g 
to sleep at once, and not communicate it 
any one. If he has a good dream, he shoul* 
not sleep on that night after its 
Early on the following morning he shoul 
communica te it to a preceptor or saint ; 
if neither be available, he should repeat 
into the ears of a cow. A good dream shoul 
never be told to a bad or low-minded persoi 
If a man sleeps after a good dream and ha 
a bad one, the former loses its force whil 
the latter gains ascendancy and comes true.* 
It is related that Allauddin the bloody one 
entered the house of a blacksmith when th 


1 m in 


latter was asleep dreaming that foe saw 
treasure trove after having bathed in 
stream and drunk a little water. At th 
same time Allauddin saw a small insect com 



8 The School Master of Dhank. 

4 The School Master of Ganod. 

6 The School Master of Chhatrksa. 
8 The School Master of Chhatr&sa* 
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of the blacksmith's nostril, drink water 
m a neighbouring cistern, and return to 
, pi aC e from whence he came. When the 
am was over, the blacksmith woke and com- 
icated it to- Allauddin, which enabled the 
er to spot the treasure, found by excavat- 
ing the place where the insect was hidden. 1 * 

The king Nala was questioned in his sleep 
several times by an individual unknown to 
Ijm “May I come now or later V 9 Nala re- 
plied "Come now” thinking that if it was 
sfortune that put him the question, it 
. would be better to get rid of it soon, so that 
the latter part of life might be passed 
llappily. The questioner proved to he mis- 
ie, and it is related t hat Nala met many 
aps during his youth. 1 
Similarly, a bad dream dreamt by I laris- 
ifamdra was followed by a series of 
llamities, 1 

Eavan, the demote king of Lanka or Ceylon, 

I iadadrmm in the third quarter of the night 
that Lanka was destroyed, and the destruc- 
tion of Lanka followed," 

I^To see or think or experience in dreams 
the :|o®0ti9ung, as the ease may be is con- 
d to be auspicious 

v (1) A cow, (2) a bullocks (3) an 

t, (4) a palace, (5) a mountain, (6) 

If high peak, (7) the droppings of a bird, 

| ointment, (9) weeping, (10) a king, (1 1) 
d, (12) the crossing of the ocean, (13) a 
|> # (14) flesh, (15) fruit, (16) a lotus, (17) a 
ligt (18) the image of one’s favourite god, 
p saint, (20) a Brahman, (21) an 
al spirit, (22) a white snake biting 
side, (23) a flowering tree, (24) 
g a tree, (25) climbing the Ragan 
ops hexandra), (26) a woman dressed 
te, (27) walking over a layer of lead, 
dfting a goblet filled with wine, (29) 
( 7 0) the goddess of wealth, (31) a 

1 The School Master of Dhhrik, 

The -School Master of Chhatrtoa. 

s The Schol Master 


garland, (32) driving in a carriage to which 
an elephant, a lion, a horse or a bullock is 
yoked, (33) swallowing the disc of the sun 
or the moon, (34) the hands or feet of a 
man, (35) worship of a deity, (36) barley, 
(37) rice, (38) sandal paste, (39) the Dro 
grass (Cynodon Dactylon), (40) the moon, 
( 41 ) the sun, (42) a goblet, (43) an ocean of 
milk, (44) jewels, (45) smokeless lire, (46) 
an image of the god Shiva, Brahma or 
Ganesh or of the goddess Gauri, (47) a 
celestial vehicle, (48) the heaven, (49) 
the Kalpavrihha or the magie tree 
that satisfies all desires, (50) a river in 
floods. (51) fish, (52) curdled milk, (53) 
going on a pilgrimage, (54) ornaments, 
(55) crossing a river, (56) eating the 
flesh of a man’s legs or flowers. 3 

To see in a dream (1) a person leading a 
life of celibacy, (2) a virgin, (3) a green 
tree, (4) or students returning from school, 
is also considered to foretell good fotune. 4 

Similarly, the sight of an unwido wed 
woman and the thought of the death of any 
person, in a dream, is believed to bring good 
luck. 4 

A dream in which one of the following 
objects is seen is also supposed to be good 

1. An assemblage of Brahmans, (2) a 
gardener, (3) milk, (+) a prostitute, (5) a 
shield and sword, (6) a muskeg (7) a scimitar, 
(8) an antelope, (9) an nnwidowed woman 
carrying on her head a jar filled with water, 
(10) a mongoose, (11) 3 peacock, (12) a 


woman carrying a child on her waist, (13) 
newly-washed dry clothes, (14) a costly fan. 
(15) a man dressed in white clothes. 3 

In a book called HariUanhita the subject 
of the influence of dreams on human happi- 
ness or misery is fully treated. 

The book says J-H ^ f* 

the congregation oi j* stars, a lake filled 
a The School Master of Todia. 


l The School Master 
of Kotki. 
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with clusters of expanded lotuses, or crossing 
the sea or a river full of water be seen or 
experienced in a dream by a man, lie attains 
wealth, happiness and prosperity and relief 
from diseases. 

“If a cow, a horse, an elephant, a king or 
a flower called prashasta is seen in a dream 
by a sickly person, his illness disappears ; if 
by one laid in sick bed, he is cured ; if by one 
confined in a jail, he is released/ 5 1 

If a child grinds its teeth and weeps in a 
dream, it indicates liquidation of pecuniary 
liabilities. One who sees a man die in a 
dream is blessed with longevity. 2 

A bite by a white snake in a dream is an 
omen of increase of wealth. 3 

“All black objects except a cow, ahorse, 
a king, an elephant, and fish, seen in a dream, 
are the precursors of disease and calamity/’ 

“ One who sees in a dream his body devoured 
by crows, herons, camels^ serpents, boars, 
eagles, foxes, dogs, wolves, asses, buffaloes, 
birds moving in the sky, tigers, fishes, alliga- 
tors or monkeys, experiences in the immediate 
future a heavy loss or a terrible .disease. 4 

The following objects seen, heard or experi- 
enced 7 in a dream are believed to forebode 
evil : — 

i. Cotton, (2) ashes, (3) bones, (4) whey, 
(5) singing, (6)" merriment, (7) laughing, (8) 
studying, (9) a woman dressed in red, (lu) 
a red mark on the forehead, (ll) a gandharva 
or heavenly bard, (12) a demon, (13) a 
wizard, (14) a witch, (15) a prickly shrub, 
(16) a cemetery, (17) a cat, (18) vomiting, 
(19) darkness, (20) a hide, (21) a woman 
with a bad reputation, (22) thirst, (23) a 
contest between two planets, (24) fall of a 
luminous body, (25) a whirlwind, (26) 


vishotak ( a disease in which the skin is 
covered with ulcers ) (27) one carrying away 
one’s vehicle, wife, jewels, gold, silver or bell- 
metal utensils, (28) the breaking of one’s own 
house (29) the drinking of a poisonous 
liquid. 5 

If in a dream one relishes a dish of 
sweetmeats, plays upon a musical instrument, 
or sees a widow dressed in the garment of 
an unwidowed w;oman, it is believed to 
prognosticate evil and bring misfortune. 

Similarly, if in a dream, the sleeper 
marries or hears the crowing of a crow or the 
bark of a dog, or an owl speak like a man, it 
portends misfortune. 6 

Seeing an auspicious mark, or bathing 
in or being besmeared with oil, in a dream, 
is an indication of one’s death in the near 
future. Going to the south riding a lie- 
buffalo, or seeing a widow, brings on 
misfortune. 7 

If a mail in health comes across a corpse 
in a dream, he apprehends illness. If a 
patient does the same, he fears death. 8 

It is a common belief that the soul can 
leave the body temporarily. 

When a man feels thirsty in sleep, liis soul 
is supposed to leave the body to drink water f 
and if it finds the water pots covered, 
not to return to the body, which is found 
dead the next morning.* It is for this 
reason that most people drink water at the 
time of going to bed. 9 

Shankaracliarya was a life long celibate. 
Once, in a discussion with the wife of Mandan 
Mislira, she put to him a question on the 
subject of the pleasures of married life* 
To answer the question it was necessary to 
have the experiences of a married life. To 


1 The Shastri, Bbayavadar Pathashala. 2 The School Master of Todia. 

3 The School Master of Gondal. * The Shastri, Bbayavadar Pathshala. 

5 The School Master of Chhatrasa. 6 The School Master of Kotda Sangani. 

7 The School Master of Dadvi. 8 The School Master^of Gondal. 

9 The School Master of Dhank. 

* The Musalman Haditte has it that spirits cannot open closed doors, uncover covered pots, or 
even remove a piece of cloth if it is spread over a tray or vessel to save its contents from view. 
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Ljn these experiences Sliankaracliiirya’s There are eighteen kinds of siddhis or 
soul left his body and entered the corpse accomplishments, one of which is parakaya- 
0 f a king just dead, and enjoyed the pleasures pra vesh or the power of entering the body 
of married life for six months in the company 0 f another and returning to one’s own body 


if married life for six months in the company 
the queen of the deceased king. It then 


at will. The soul cannot exist 


separated 


returned to his body, which was preserved by f rom the body. When a person who revives 
his disciples according to lus instructions, a f ter death is asked how he returned to life 
and answered the question put to him by the ]le declares that he has been carried to the' 
wife of Mandan Mislira . 1 presence of the god of death by his messen- 

It is related that the spirit ot the daughter gers, being mistaken for another bearing the 

9 f a black-smith in Luvaria returned to her same name and living in the same locality, 

body two hours after her death, alter which When such a mistake is detected, the god of 

site lived for a fortnight* death tells the soul of the man concerned that 

A similar story is told of a Nagar Brail- his life’s span has not yet ended, and sends it 
man who lived for some years after the hack to the body, which appears to be 
return of his spirit to lus body . 2 dead -° 


presence of the god of death by his messen- 
gers, being mistaken for another bearing the 
same name and living in the same locality. 
When such a mistake is detected, the god of 
death tells tile soul of the man concerned that 


About forty years ago, the corpse of a 
~mbi in Lilapur was carried to the burning 


Often the soul of a man ascends to his 
temples, when the man is supposed to be dead 
although he is alive. In such cases, when 


. O * T» UWU 

ound for cremation, and there Ins spirit ^ ^ descends> the 

mau is supposed to 

returned to his body. On being asked where C()me to life agailL 

he had been, the Kanin replied that lie had ft is believed by some people that if all 
been to Dharmaraja, the lord of hell, wlio ^ le d es j res 0 f a man are not satisfied at the 
told him to go back to lus body, saying that time of his death, his soul leaves the body to 
Ids life’s thread had not yet ended. It is satisfy them and subsequently returns to the 
related that the Kanbi lived for some years corpse, whereupon the body revives . 6 
fter this incident. A devotee in his meditative trance can send 

Another instance of the soul departing and forth his soul whithersoever he pleases . 7 
n returning to the body is that of a Kanbi ft [ s also believed that the soul of man 
man in Lilapur, whose soul returned to j caves the body in sleep to enjoy those 
the body after she had been carried to the pleasures which it cannot enjoy in wakeful- 
rning ground. The woman lived for five uegg<8 

rs after this occurrence . 2 The popular conceptions of the character 

* Brahman in Limbdi named Vnijnatli ^ f unct j ons 0 f the bhut or disembodied 
d, by the performance of yoga, obtained sou j[ are as follows : 

* power of sending lus spirit out of his A ghost has no recognised form. It may 
and recalling it at pleasure . 4 assame the form of a human being, a goat, a 

le soul of a living being leaves its blaze of fire, a whirl-wind or any other 
sical tabernacle during sleep and hovers object it pleases.® 

it. It can go to and return from even Some assume a terribly gigantic and 
heavenly and infernal regions. fearfully uncouth frame, with big fa g 


assame the form of a human being, a goat, a 
blaze of fire, a whirl-wind or any other 


Some assume a terribly gigantic and 
fearfully uncouth frame, with big fang-like 


e School Master of Dhftnk. 
e School Master of Lilhpur, 
he School Master of Varxod. 
e School Master of Kolki. 


» The School Master of Luvaria. 
i The School Master of Ganodj 
« The School Master of Dadvi. 

* The School Master of Mojidfcd. 

8 The School Master of Dh&nk, 
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teeth, long matted hair and a height that 
reaches the sky. At' times they assume the 
form of a child and cry lieart-breakingly at 
a concealed corner of a road. Should a 
passer-by, out of compassion, try to save it, 
the supposed infant begins to lengthen 
its legs to show its benefactor its real and 
supernatural dimensions. Sometimes it trans- 
f orms itself into a gigantic and terrible being, 
taking possession of the man if he becomes 
afraid . 1 

Some evil spirits manifest themselves as 
showers of burning charcoal, while some are 
so forward as to offer their services as guides 
to strangers from one village to another. 
Some assume the form of Bhensasur — a demon 
in the form of a buffalo — said to be a most 
malignant ghost . 2 

The throat of a ghost is as narrow as the 
fine end of a needle, and yet it is believed to 
require a dozen potfuls of water to quench 
its thirst. It cannot get pure water, as such 
water is guarded by the god Varuna. It has, 
therefore, to quench its thirst with such 
dirty water as it can get. Similarly, it can- 
not get clean food, and has to satisfy its 
hunger on human excretions, the droppings 
of birds and other animals, urine, arid the 
filth of houses . 3 

It is generally believed that evil spirits do 
not cast shadows. All attempts to catch 
them prove futile, as they vanish in the form 
of a flame . 4 

If it is sought to catch hold of a goat-shaped 
ghost, the goat swells into such a monstrous 
size that the spectator gets terrified, where- 
upon the ghost finds an opportunity of 
disappearing in a flame. 

It is believed that ghosts prefer dark- 
ness to light and silence to noise. They 


live on the Pipal ( Ficus religiosa ) or 
Shami ( Prosopis spicigera ) trees . 5 

A ghost presents itself to the vision of a 
man by blocking its way in the form of a 
goat or some other animal . 6 

Ghosts are believed to infest woods, 
unused wells, cellars and old tanks. They 
are also found in ruins and cemeteries. As 
far as possible they keep themselves aloof 
from mortals ; but at times they are visible 
to human beings, mostly to those destitute of 
religion and morals. They roam about and 
terrify people. Sometimes they enter the 
persons of human beings. Such men either 
gain in strength, fall sick, or become sense- 
less. T he ghosts who possess them make them 
laugh or work, without being fatigued, with 
ten times the vigour they originally posses- 
sed/ 

Ghosts keep their persons uncovered 
feed upon flesh and blood, sleep during 
the day, and roam about at night . 8 

Often a large concourse of ghosts meet 
together and dance, sing and make merry 
uttering loud and fierce shrieks. A ghost 
has no back, and has its feet reversed. It 
keeps away from man, but terrifies him by 
pelting him with stones from a distance . 3 

On the fourteenth day of the dark half of 
Ashvin ( the twelfth month of the Gujarati 
Hindu year ) all ghosts are believed to go 
about playing pranks With poor mortals and 
possessing them . 10 

The Navaratra holidays is the season when 
ghosts appear in many places . 11 

Ghosts enter corpses or possess human 
beings and speak through them as a medium. 
Sometimes they assume their original human 
form, and often torment people with disease* 


1 The School Master of Kolld. 

3 The School Master of Ganod. 

5 The School Masters of S&nka and Songadh. 
7 The School Master of Dhank. 
a The School Master of Vanod. 


^The School Master of Lilapur, 


2 The School Master of Dacivi. 

4 The School Master of Bantva. 

6 The School Master of Charadva. 

8 The School Master of Kotda Sangani. 
10 The School Master of Kolki. 
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They present themselves as animals and pass It is believed that mastery over ghosts can 
away in a blaze. They hum in the air with- be obtained by dint of incantations or 
oot being seen, wrestle with men or carry mantras. Those who subjugate ghosts in this 
cen human beings from one place to way have power to command them to do 
ther. Some women are believed to con- their behests. But the process by which 
-e by intercourse with male ghosts.* such powers are procured is believed to be 

'If a man happens to step in the circle beset with dangers, and many lose their live, 
ibed by water round the offering given j n so doing.® 

a ghost, viz., utar 9 he is possessed by the There is also a belief that a bhut or ghost 
>sb A house haunted by a ghost is the can b e brought under control by lopping off 
^ene of great mischief . 2 . a lock of its hair or top knot and keeping it 

Ghosts are said to be most mischievous in one’s custody. 9 
joring the first part ol the night. Their It is said that this lock ought to be kept 
diminishes with the advance of night. 3 inside the right thigh by tearing a hole in the 
Ghosts are inimical to human beings, terrify fl es h. is believed that the thigh can be cut 
i. and sometimes, assuming the form of open by a hair of the ghost without injury „ 1Q 
cobra, kill those whom they hated most The ghost so subjugated should never be 
||§jiglife. 4 kept unemployed; otherwise it oppresses its 


■T ig 


- fjgij 

mm 


The ghost so subjugated should never be 
kept unemployed ; otherwise it oppresses its 


They are pleased with offerings of blood. 5 master. 11 

To throw stones at bouses and trees and to 14 3s belieVed that tbe s P irits of deccastd 

*t them on fire are their usual pranks." P erSons become S bosts under tbe followin g 

v conditions: — 

The ghost called J an manifests itself as a „ • ^ i 

• 8 1 If scriptural ceremonies are not per- 

W itS hei « ht reacMng thC Sky ' , f " m “ formed with the ceremonial offerings of rice 
es under its shadow he is seized by it and ^ ^ ^ 

ed to pieces on the ground. On the % Jf ^ deceased dies ^ a strong 
ary, if a man wins its favour, lie becomes object , 

erous. Hence a proverb has been * If the death is unnatural that is, caused 
* that “ SCizing an0tller a V ,y a J 7 by an accident. 

_J “ bein S attacked by a dire misfor- bv the perfor- 




There is a female ghost called Chudel , 
i back is covered with flesh, its feet are 


2 If the deceased dies with a strong 
attachment to worldly objects. 

3 If the death is unnatural that is, caused 
by an accident. 

All ghosts get absolution by the perfor- 
mance of piopitiative ceremonies by tbeir 
descendants as prescribed in the scriptures. 12 

There are various beliefs current as to 


versed, its form is hollow and its face ^ state 0 f sou \ a fter death. The 
dsome like that of a charming woman. 7 . ~Q aru d p UT an contains many passages illus- 
is said that a woman dying in childbed trating its movements after if leaves the body, 
omes a chudel , Her form is a skeleton Says the book * 


d with the figure of a pretty woman in 


■ 

m 


“ When the soul leaves the body it assumes 
a form as small as a thumb. At this very 


'' 


1 The School Master of Ganod. 8 The School Master of Dadvi. 

5 The School Master of Kolki. 1 The School Master of Omm 

? The School Master of Khirasara. 6 The School Master d Rhjpaa. 

f The School Master of Chunk. 8 The School Master of Vanod. 

9 The School Master of Dadvi. “ Mr. K. D. Desh 1 . 

« The School Master of Gondal. 18 The School Master of Ganod. ^ _ 

* The word Jim is the plural of the Arabic jinni. It ^^“^LjM^ts^rst conquests— about 
<! occupation of the KathuWir coast just in the beginning of UUm. during its urst 

i a century after the Prophets 1 death. 
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moment" it. - is caught- by '.the servants of 
-.Yama- while he is crying out ha 1 ha ! looking 
at its.; corporal receptacle; . 

- And again ; — : 

. <f Covering.- the body of the soul ('which 
■suffers-, intensely .) and strangling it forci- 
bly, the servants of the god Yama carry it 
away just as a culprit is carried by a king’s 
soldiers. ?? 

The verses that follow describe the miseries 
inflicted upon the poor thumb-shaped soul 
for the sins committed by him during his life- 
time. The sinful soul has to undergo similar 
miseries in hell. From hell it returns- to this 
world guarded by the servants of Yama, to 
partake of the rice-balls and other articles of 
food offered by the sons or other relatives. 
It is. then again taken to hell to, suffer more 
miseries and penalties in expiation of past sins. 
Then it returns once more tio receive the offer- 
ings of rice-balls made at sliraddha ceremonies. 
If, even after this, any desires remain 
unfulfilled, it has to continue a wretched 
existence in the other world. 1 

In a chapter of the Pretamanjari of -the 
Garud Puran it is stated that the souls of 
righteous men go to the next world unmolest- 
ed. 2 

Some people believe that the departing 
soul assumes a form like a thumb, and 
remains in that state until relieved by the 
performance of shrdddha by his heirs. It 
then enters the other world to enjoy the 
fruits of its good actions. The Yamapuri 
or the city of the god of death is 8,600 
Yojans— a Yojan being equal to four miles — 
to the south of the earth. The lord of 
this place is- Dharmaraja. Yama is his 
servant, whose duty is to carry the soul from 
one place to another. 3 

Others maintain that two states await the 
soul after death according to whether it 

1 The Shastri, Bh&yavadar, P&thshala 

3 The School Master of Ganod. 


has performed righteous or sinful acts dur- 
ing life. - 

The righteous attain to heaven and enter 
the Pdrshad Vaikunta of Vishnu. The 
sinful go to hell or Yamaloka, 4 

The - sinful souls go to Yamaloka and are 
made to suffer the miseries of twenty-eight 
naraks or hells in* proportion to the sins 
perpetrated by them, after which, they return 
to the earth. ... %. ~ . 

A.' J .. f ( ^ 

The following are. some of the punishments 
meted out to wicked souls for their sins, in 
their next lives : — - 

1 Those who murder Brahmans suffer 
from consumption,, 

2 Those who slaughter cows are born, as 
tortoises. 

3 Those guilty of female infanticide 
suffer from white leprosy. 

4 One who kills his wife, as well as a 
woman guilty of causing abortion, becomes 
a beggar, 

5 Those who commit adultery become 
impotent. 

6 He who seats h 
seat of his preceptor 
diseases. 

7 Flesh-eaters get a red body. 

8 Those who indulge in drink get black 
teeth. 

9 A Brahman partaking of prohibited 
food suffers from dropsy. 

10 One who eats sweets without sharing 
them with the by-standers suffers from 
cancer in the throat. 

11 One who offers polluted food to 
departed spirits suffers from black leprosy. 

12 One who disobeys and despises his . KS . 
teacher suffers from wind apasmar, 

13 One who does not believe in the 

shdstras suffers from enlargement of the 
spleen or Bright’s disease.. v 

14 A perjurer is born dumb. 

2 The School Master of Dh&nk. 

4 The D. E. Inspector, H&lir. " 
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is affected by skin 
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